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AT 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

HELD AT 

85, TRINITY COLLEGE, 

ON 

WEDNESDAY, FEBBUABY 12tb, 1861, 

UEUTSNANT-COLONEL FOBTLOCK, HJS., FHB8IDEHT, 

Hr THE CHATR, 

The following Report from the Council was read and adopted 



Report of the Council of the Geological Society of DuNitK 

for the Year 1850-1861. 



The Council presents to the Society the following Report as to 
its movements for the past year. 

Eight new Members have been added to the Society, viz. : — 
Nathaniel Hone, Esq. ; Francis Codd, Esq. ; Thomas O'Brien, 
Esq. ; Edward Grattan Holt, Esq. ; Hans H. Allen, Esq. ; Richard 
Hitchcock, Esq. (Assistant Secretary) ; Henry Head, Esq., m.d. ; 
and Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

Three 'Associates, viz. : — ^Alexander Jack, Esq. ; Alexander 
Max^donnell, Esq. ; and Thaddeus CMalley, Esq. 

Three Members have withdrawn : — A. W. Domville, Esq. ; 
Frederick Burton, Esq., b.h.a. ; and Thomas Oldham, Esq., f.b.8. 

The withdrawal of the second the Council regrets to find has 
been caused by a severe family affliction by death ; and in Mr. 
Oldham's case by his departure to India, to take the direction of 
the Indian Geological Survey. His absence cannot but be viewed 
as a loss to Irish Geology. 

The Society does not appear to have sustained any loss by death 
during the year. It now numbers 4 Honorary Members, 35 Life 
Members, and 80 Annual Members, and 4 Associates ; total, 123. 
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It i0 to be regretted that the opening of the advantages of the 
Society to the Class of Associates, at the nominal fee of 5«., does 
not appear to have been as fnllj appreciated as the Society 
expected. 

No papers of adequate merits were presented during the year, 
and prior to December, 1850, to enable the Council to award any 
one of the three prizes offered publicly by the Society. 

The Trust Fund from Life Compositions continues untouched. 

The Council has taken measures for reducing the cost of publi- 
cation of the Sociely's transactions in future, and, when the exist- 
ing liabilities are paid, trusts that there will be no diminution io 
the extent or vahie of this department of our labours. 

The Treasurer's account shows that our liabilities amount to about 
£66 ; that there is lodged in bank, exclusive of the Trust Fund 
from Life Compositions, about £30 ; and that the subscriptions 
due, and in process of collection, may be supposed capable of 
meeting the balance of claims at present against the Society. 

The following lists contain the donations made to our library 
during the past year. 



GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



DONATIONS RECEIVED SINCE LAST ANNIVERSARY. 



1849. 
Aug. S. Geological Map of the County of Kildarc. Presented by the 

Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, through Sir Henry 

T. De La Beche. 
1850. 
Feb. 22. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 21. Presented by the Society. 
May 1. — Transactions of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Vol. III., 

Part 4. Presented by the Society. 
June 4. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 22. Presented by the Society. 
June 15. — Reports of the Dublin Natural History Society, Eighth 

and Ninth. Presented by the Society. 
June 15. — ^Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Part 8, Vol. III., 

Parts 1 to 3; and Vol. IV., Parts 1, 2. Presented by the 

Academy. 
June 19. — ^Address to the Geological Society of London, Feb. 15, 

1850. By Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., <&;c. Presented by the 

Author. 
June 26. — ^Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Parts 1 to 4. 

Presented by the Academy. 
June 27. — ^Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 

Liverpool, Nos. 1 to 3. Presented by the Society. 
July 1. — Reports of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, 

Durham, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the Years 1839 to 1849 

inclusive. Presented by the Society. 
July 9.— Memoirs of the Wemerian Natural History Society, Vol. VII. 

and Vol. VIII., Part 1. Presented by the Society. 
July 12. — ^Proceedings of the Linnsean Society, Nos. 1 to 41, with 

list of the Society, 1849. Presented by the Society. 
July 80. — Transactions of the Philosophical and Literary Society of 

Leeds, Vol. I., Part 1. Presented by the Society. 
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1850. 

July 30. — Account of an Egyptian Mummy, presented to the Museum 

of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society by the late John 

BlaydSi Esq. Presented by the Society. 
July 30. — Reports of Council of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 

Society, Nos. 5 to 7—11, 12—14 to 29 (Leeds, 1825-49). Presented 

by the Society. 
July 30. — Reports of Proceedings of the Geological and Polytechnic 

Society of the We&t Riding of Yorkshire, Vol. II. pp. 1-102, and 

Vol. III. pp. 1-108. Presented by the Society. 
Aug. 29. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 23. Presented by the Society. 
Sept. 6. — Athens&um, Annual Report, General Abstract of Accounts, 

&c., for 1849. Presented by the Club. 
Sept. 16. — Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Nos. 1 

to 154, 163, 164, and 177 to 189, with Reports for 1848 and 1849. 

Presented by the Society. 
Sept. 18. — ^Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the United King- 
dom ; Figures and Descripti(His Illustrative of British Organic 

Remains, Decade III. Presented by the Chief Commissioner of 

Woods and Forest. 
Oct. 3. — Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 

Vol. XX., Part 1. Presented by the Society. 
Nov. 6. — Transactions of the Geological Society of London, Vol. rV.^ 

Part 2 ; Vol. V., Parts 1 to 3 ; Vol. VI., Parts 1, 2 ; and Vol. VII., 

Parts 1 to 3. Pi'esented by the Society. 
Nov. 13. — Report of the British Association for the Advancement of 

Science, for 1849. Presented by the Association. 
Nov. 13. — Conybeare and Phillips* Geology of England and Wales, 

Part 1. Presented by Professor Oldham. 
Nov. 13. — Dove's Maps of the Monthly Isothermal Lines of the 

Globe. Presented by Professor Oldham. 
Dec. 11. — Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Nos. 190^ 

to 200, with Reports of Council, &o. Presented by the Society. 
Dec. 16.-^uarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 24. Presented by the Society. 
Dec. 18.— ^Transaotiona of the Kilkenny Arohseologioal Sociely, for 

the Year 1849. Presented by the Society. 
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A Ballot then took place when the following Gentlemen were 
elected Officers of the Society for the ensuing Year :— 



LIEUT.-COL. POBTLOCK, R.B. 

Fice::)Pte0fi)imt0 : 

JAMES APJOHN, ESQ. M.D. 
RICHARD GRIFFITH, ESQ. LL.D. 
REV. H. LLOYD, D.D. S.F.T.C.D. 
RT. HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Wteumctxii : 

WILLIAM EDINGTON, ESQ. 
SAMUEL DOWNING, ESQ. 

SitctztBxlt» : 

ROBERT MALLET, ESQ. 
REV. S. HAUGHTON, F.T.C.D. 

Council : 

C. W. HAMILTON, ESQ. 
JOHN MACDONNELL, ESQ. M.D. 
PROFESSOR HARRISON, M.D. 
CHARLES P. CROKER, ESQ. M.D. 
THOMAS HUTTON, ESQ. 
ROBERT BALL, ESQ. LL.D. 
ROBERT CALLWELL, ESQ. 
PROFESSOR ALLMAN. 
PROFESSOR HARVEY. 
REV. J. A. GALBRAITH, F.T.C.D. 
F. J. SIDNEY, ESQ. LL.D. 
JOHN KELLY, ESQ. 
BARRY D. GIBBONS, ESQ. 
JOHN PETHERICK, ESQ. 
JOHN KING, ESQ. 



ADDRESS. 



On addressing you again, Gentlemen, after a lapse of so many 
years, from this Chair, I may be permitted to express my satisfaction 
at seeing a Society of which I was an original member, and with 
which I have been so intimately connected, still successfully and 
vigorously pursuing its useful and honorable coiu^e ; and, let me 
add, that personally I have an additional gratification in observing 
still amongst you so many of my old and respected friends, with 
whose names the labours and fame of the Geological Society of 
Dublin will ever be associated. 

It appears to me that on an occasion of this kind I shall best 
consult the interests of Science, and the wishes of the Society, by 
briefly considering the objects which ought to occupy the atten- 
tion of a geologist, and bringing before you some of them, illustra- 
tive of the philosophical results of geological inquiry, which are 
suggested by the subjects which have occupied om- attention 
during the past Session. In pursuing ihe study of the histoiy 
of the Earthy and as a student of that history we must consider the 
geologist, we are taught to recognise an intimate, though, some- 
times, it may appear, a mysterious and uncertain connexion be- 
tween the mineral or inorganic, and the organic divisions of 
xiature. From the rock to the plant, and from the plant to the 
animal, there is a continued chain, not of affinities but of depen- 
dencies, and on that account it is that the geologist is becoming, 
more and more, as knowledge progresses, the feUow-labourer of 
the botanist, the zoologist, and, even in more practical matters, of 
the agriculturist, the merchant, the miner, the quanyman, and, Z 
will even say, of the soldier. Such is the result of a practical exBr 
mination of our subject; but when it is looked at by the philoso- 
pher^ he learns by tbe study of the earth many most interesting 

I B 
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and startling facts : in its crust he discovers evidences of succes* 
sive disturbances on the one hand, and of the most harmonious 
arrangements on the other. He finds the proofs of the devastating 
influences of ancient volcanoes, earthquakes, torrents, floods, and 
other physical agencies, as well as the softening and order-giving 
effects of creative power and vital agencies. He observes that 
matter, even when not imbued with vital energies, is still regu- 
lated by fixed and unalterable laws, and he sees in the inanimate 
crystal, or the definite compound, proofs of a power as great, 
though it may not appear at first so striking, as that which is 
manifested in all the wonderful structures of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. 

The knowledge he thus acquires leads him to recognise two 
distinct, though closely associated, branches of geological research ; 
and, whilst he endeavours to study and describe the successive 
Faunes and Florse which his examination of the earth's crust has 
made known to him, he feels that it is also necessary to explain the 
mineral changes and unravel the phenomena connected with the 
destruction of one set of created and living beings, and the appear- 
ance and relations of a succeeding one. 

Geology, therefore, divides itself into two great branches, phy- 
sical or inorganic geology, and natiu-al or organic geology, neither 
of which can be neglected without leading to an imperfect know- 
ledge of the whole. The various accidents which have affected 
the crust of the earth ; the elevations and depressions of portions 
of its surface ; the intrusion of molten mineral matter, or its 
outpouring in lava currents ; the mighty denudations which have 
swept away vast masses of strata ; the decomposition and de- 
gradation of mineral masses ; the deposition, induration, and 
metamorphosis of others ; the veins which traverse the rocks, and 
the minerals which are collected in them : all these, and other 
phenomena, are connected with the great laws of matter generally, 
whilst the relics of past organic creatures, though also under the 
control of the laws of matter, contribute to the geologist a still 
higher knowledge, as they establish the modifying influences of 
vitality, acting also as if regulated by distinct laws. Whilst, how- 
ever, there is a practical distinction between these two branches 

of our subject, it must be remembered that the laws of matter are 

I 
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never saspended, and that thej proceed undeviatingly towards the 
great end of their institution, notwithstanding the occasional pecu- 
liarities impressed upon them bj vital action. 

On this principle of division I shall class the several Papers 
j-ead, namelj — under physical geology, those which relate to any 
of the phenomena which are connected with the mineral condition 
of the eartii, such as the intrusion of igneous rocks, the elevation 
or depression of the sur&ce, the contortion of strata, the wearing 
action of currents and of glaciers, the mineral composition of 
rocks, the distribution of minerals ; and in organic geology, every 
thing which relates to the inhabitants of the earth at successive 
epochs of its history. 

An examination of the mineral crust of the earth has long since 
made manifest the disturbances which have affected strata, now 
apparentiy imbued with all the elements of stability ; and it has 
been the constant aim of philosophers to connect the visible effects, 
as e^bited in induration, crystallization, structure, veins, £&ults, 
contortions, with some sufficient proximate cause. Heat and 
pressure acting on loosely aggregated mineral matter, heated 
steam, the undulatoiy movement of a liquid nucleus, the contrac- 
tion of tiae crust resting on that nucleus, volcanic agencies in 
whatever way excited, earthquakes, &c., have all been tried in aid 
of explanation, and we may now add the attempt of Mr. Stevenson 
M'Adam, of Edinburgh,* to apply the theory of M. Boutigny 
d*Evreux, a French chemist, who has lately created much sensation 
by reviving our knowledge of a peculiar property of fluids, in what 
he calls the spheroidal state, and explaining by it many of those 
remarkable facts which in past ages appeared miraculous, such as 
ihe incombustible man, or the ordeal by fire in which the hand was 
plunged unhurt into a bath of molten lead. Mr. M*Adam thus 
states his view of the condition of the earth. 

1. A central nucleus in a state of igneous fusion. 

a. A crust, at a comparatively low temperature, the inner side 
of whicdi is in the spheroidal state. 

8. A space between the crust and the central nucleus, possibly 
filled with vaporized mineral matter. 

• Jameson's Jonr. Feb. 1861. 
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' As one property of bodies in the supposed spheroidal stste is 
teptilsion of heat, it is presumed by Mr. M'Adam that the hesfc is 
always reflected from the inner surface of the crust, which, there- 
fore, remains unaltered in temperature; and with this theory he 
combines the steam and chemical theory of volcanoes which 
are rendered intermittent by a sudden change from the sphe^ 
Toidal state to that of steam. In this explanation Mr. M'Adam 
takes for granted that M. Boutigny's theory of that peculiar condi> 
tion of bodies which he calls spheroidal, has been fully demon- 
strated ; but it is not so, as another explanation of the phenomena 
has been advanced, and is still maintained by that eminent che- 
mist. Person. M. Boutigny considers that when a fluid is thrown 
upon any substance, whether solid or liquid, heated to a t^npera- 
ture exceeding the boiling point of the fluid, it does not pass im- 
mediately into the state of vapoiu*, but into an intermediate, " the 
spheroidal" state, in which its temperature is considerably below 
that of its boiling point. When bodies are in the spheroidal state 
M. Boutigny also considers that caloric exercises a repulsive power, 
even at sensible distances, and in this manner he explains the 
-well-known phenomenon of a drop of water remaining for some 
time on a red hot iron, as well as that of the incombufitibility of 
the human hand when plunged into molten lead or iron, the 
rationale in the latter case being this, that the moisture of the hand 
supplies water which passes into the spheroidal state, at a tempe- 
rature greatly below that of boiling water, when its caloric repels 
the metal, and thus preserves the hand from contact with it. 

In illustration of this theoiy M. Legal has subsequently shown 
that the only precaution necessary in such experiments is to use 
for the protecting fluid one of which the boiling point is conside- 
rably below that into which the hand is to be plunged ; ether, 
for example, if it be intended to tty the effects of boiling water : 
so that if the hand be dipped into ether, and then into boiling 
water, the effect will be a sensation of coolness and not of heat. 

Ingenious, however, as the explanation of M. Boutigny un- 
doubtedly is, it requires tbe admission of a new property in matter, 
and as all hypotheses based on such an assumption require to be 
closely scrutinized, the doubts of M. Person merit attention, and 
his explanation careful consideration. M. Person begins by reject- 



IS 

iag ibe wappomi wflmmtU} oOMdMaaa, And Ae CDMeqnMit npot 
me afltka of eakric at mawiMft diirtancon, and eiphinii tfaepheno- 
ttenatliiis: iilifla a fliad is pNJeeted on a lu|^7 heated s^ 
pottioii of Tiyoor IB immfidiately fanned» idudi, bjrita ebataetoft- 
siiA, flepaatos Ihe nst of Ae flnid finam the heated body ; and in 
like maniMr, iihea Ihe moist hand is plugged inte the aioltaa 
metal a film of Yafoar is fanned betireen the metal and the han4 
or is&er between the metal and the lemainii^ portioa of the flntf 
on the hand, and as the latter is a slow eondaetor of heat» some time 
must ebpse before the hand will itaelf be seiioiislj affected bj it 
Whilst, therafine, a tiieoiy is yet in uncertain^, it seems scaioelj 
wJaetoreferto it for an eiplanatifln of great natoml phenomena; 
tmt mider jBij view of it may there not be a doid»t as to itsappUoa- 
tkm in the manner prop os ed fay Mr. M'Adam? Howoonld the in- 
tenor of the enist have been bnx^t into &e siq»posedq»heroidal 
State, and a sqponiting film of Yiiqporizedminendniatter generated 
on M. Bont^y's principles, anee it is reasonable to siqqpose that 
cri^pnailjthe omst and nndeiis were only eontinnons parts of one 
mass? 

How coidd w«ter pass thrau^ such an atmoqphere <rf T^porised 
mmefal matter withont being reduced to vapour long before it 
oame in contact with the solid nneleos ? 

Potting aside, however, the conations of an independent crast^ 
with an inner soifaee in the spheroidsl state, and a separating at- 
inoiphere of vaporised -minersl matter, as resting solely on hypo- 
thesis, the properties of matter in a fluid state, as oihibited fe^ 
M. Bootigny, nury be uaefid in connectii^^ steam with terrestrial 
disturbsnees, as it does iqvpear possible that a column of water 
penetrating by channels in the sopeificial cmsti might oome in 
oontaetvnidi a peortion of the nudeus, at a vastly hi^ier tern- 
femtiire than ks boiling point, when ytspom would be generated 
<xf suffident tension to koep the rest of the column free ftom 
actual contact This state of things would continue until tiie 
vapour, having gradually increased in quantity and in tension, 
liad acquired a force sufficient either to burst the retaining crust, 
ixt to force vip the column of water. 

The phenomena g£ physical geology are invested with so 
many difficoltaes that their investigators have hitherto been few, 
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and whilst in the Alps no trace of subseritl Toleano hf» 
been found, and the youngest igneous roeks appear to hwn 
been those which traverse the older tertiary deposit^ in tJM 
Apenniiles there are proofs of copious rokanic eruptiosish. es* 
tending in Vesuvius up to the existing epoch ; so that Sir R 
Mbrchison comes to the important conclusion that ** subt^ranean 
igneous forces develop their action ost successive q>ochs along 
the same established bands of active change in the crust of the 
glob^." In determining, however, the exact limits of successive 
epochs of disturbance, there is a source of error whidi appears 
to have been overlooked. It is, for example, generally assumed 
that the jdisturbance must have taken place subsequent to the 
epx>ch: of the broken and inclined strata, and anterior to the 
overlyixig horizontal strata, but this does not £^pear an absolutely 
necessary consequence, as it is highly probable that in many 
cases the contortions may not have extended into the upper- 
most strata, but have ceased at that point where the weight 
of the superincumbent mass was not sufficient to prevent its 
yielding to the pressure from below and moving upveards. In 
such a case as this the unconformable position of the overlying 
strata would be no proof that the disturbance which had con- 
torted and tilted up the beds under them was in date ante^^ 
rior to their deposition ; and, at the same time, it would be 
unnecessary to seek for a second depression or subsidence to 
account for their deposition. It is by no means my intention to 
refer all tmconformable stratification to the cause I have here 
pointed out, although I think that some examples may be best 
explained by it, as well as many of the phenomena of denudation 
in which portions of the unconformably overlying strata aife 1^ 
as caps on elevated and exposed crests, whilst other portions 
either remain in the valleys below or have been swept away. 

That remarkable dependence of the form of a palieozoic coast on 
a line of intrusion of igneous matt^, at a still more remote epoeh 
noticed by Sir B. Murchison in the paper above referred to is gene- 
ralized by M. Agassiz in his recent work on America.* Having 
first laid down as an established fact that the form and peculiarities 

* Lake Superior; its Physical Character, Vegetation, and Animals. Boston: 
1850. 
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of &e WQiid^s present surface are pnseipally doe to the devation 
of mountaiai chains and the rise of extensive tracts from plutonic 
and Tolcanic action, he enters on the inquiry whether the subor- 
dinate featinres of a country are also to be ascribed to similar geo- 
logical phenomena. The lakes of America, he obsersres, are excap 
"vaitod chiefly between the plutonic masses rising north, and the 
stcatified deposits 80U=(h of the primittve range ; Lake Superior fill- 
ing a diasm between the northern granitic and metamoiphic range, 
and the oldest beds deposited along their southern slopes in the 
primitive age of the American continent; Lakes Huron and 
Midiigan fiUing up cracks which run at right angles with the 
main northern primitive range, and which owe their origin to the 
elevation of the chaiira north of Lake Huron and Lake Superior ; 
whilst Lakes Ontario and Erie run between successive sets of 
beds of the same great geographical period, or m a manner 
pacallel to the first great depression occupied by Lake Superior. 
So hsr the connexion of the form and position of the lakes is 
with liie greater exhibition of disturbing forces, which has resulted 
in the elevation of mountain chains, the intrusion of plutonic 
rooks, and the metamorphoses of iixe disturbed strata into 
crystalline locke ; but M. Agassiz carries the operation of sudi 
forces still fiirther, and explains by it the minor modifications of 
die coast line of Lake Superior, as even the greatest complica- 
tions in i^ outline of the shores can be accounted for by the 
combinations of dykes intersecting each olher in different direc- 
tkun. These dykes he found arranged in different systems, each 
having its peculiar direction and peculiar mineral composition--* 
a iftot of very great interest. The dykes, which run north «iid 
9QK^ forming several inlets, and intersecting the large Island of 
St. Ignace, consist ^f very hard, tough, lanalteralble hornblende 
tep, of JEi crystalline aspect and greyii^h oc^loimr : lliose -which run 
east and west, determining the dii^ction of a considerable pc»tiofl| 
ef Ihe coast, wkieh it sometimes intersects in parallel lines, oosr 
fiist' mostly g£ a greenish trap extensively ii^ected with epidete ; 
and HiouB wfaich determkie the form of the north-eastern coast 
nm NJ)^£. t<»«S.S.W., and consist of a pitchstone trap, like bdcusk 
glass, which, though externally very hard, readily decomposes, 
and gives rise to deep eoves, narrow inlets, and small caves, 
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highlj characteristic and picturesque. The north-western sfaor^^ 
which generally trends from N.E. to S.W., is greatly modified 
by the intrusion of igneous matter, as exhibited in three systems 
of dykes which, intersectiug each other at acute angles, give rise 
to a similar disposition of the coast line. One of these is a 
black trap, and runs nearly N.E. and S.W. ; another, running' 
exactly N.E. and S.W., is rich in copper ores, and lull of spathic 
veins ; whilst the third runs E.N.E., and is of a light grey 
colour, without epidotic injections. In addition, therefore, to 
probably two other less-marked systems, there are six distinct 
systems of dykes, which contribute mainly to the formation of 
the northern shore of Lake Superior, viz: — No. 1, running E, 
and W. ; No. 2, N. 80^ W. ; No. 3, due N. and S. ; No. 4, N. 80* 
E. ; No. 6, E. 80' N. ; No. 6, E. 46^ N.: and it is by these six 
distinct systems of dykes, with peculiar characteristic trap, which 
form ridges parallel in the same system, but varying in different 
angles between the different systems, that the northern shores of 
Lake Superior have been intersected, and the whole tract of rock 
over the space which is now filled by the lake so cut up as to 
have destroyed its continuity. Depressions were thus produced, 
and an excavation gradually created which now forms the lake ; 
and this process of intersection by the injection at successive 
periods of different materials, which has given to the lake its 
present outline, has evidently modified, at various epochs, the 
relative level of sea and land, materially affecting the deposition 
of its shore drift, and producing the successive amphitheatric 
terraces which border at various heights its shores. This repeti- 
tion of successive eruptions of igneous matter in the same diGh 
trict is also stated by M. Bozet, in his paper on the Pyrenees,'!' 
where he describes two granitic eruptions — the one anterior, to 
the transition (id tst, Cambrian and Silurian) epochs, the other 
posterior to the cretaceous epoch, and mentions some curious 
facts illustraUve of the actual condition of the granite at the time 
of eruption-— namely, whilst fragments, more or less rounded, of 
granite are found imbedded in the arenacious strata of the 
tnuisition epoch which overlie the greater masses of the plutonie 

* Comptes Bendtts. December, 1850. 



fock — an example remarkably in accordance with £he one afforded 
by lihe fragments of granite in the neighbourhood of Dublin — ^ 
large blocks of the cretaceous limestone are found imbedded in the 
granite of the second eruption, as if that rock, in a semi-fluid state, 
had enveloped them. 

It is certainly impossible to study such cases, and they might be 
multiplied, -without agreeing with Sir B. Murchison that the out- 
pouring of liquified mineral matter, and the disturbance of the 
strata, have taken place at successive epochs in lines differing but 
slightly in direction. In that conclusion, however, both Sir B. 
Murchison and I^fessor Agassiz have been anticipated by that 
most philosophical geologist, M. Eiie de Beaumont, who, in 
pointing out nearly twenty years ago that systems of mountains 
of different ages have sometimes very nearly the same directions, 
applied to this fact the expressive term " periodic " return of direc- 
tions, and understood by it that systems of mountains were not 
disposed by chance, as regards their relation to each other, on the 
surface of the ecuiih, but were arranged in conformity with some 
definite law by which Nature, in producing them, was constrained 
to return, after certain intervals, nearly into the same directions 
or lines of operation. 

Since M. Elie de Beaumont advanced this important proposi- 
tion, and first explained his great theory of a definite system of 
elevations corresponding to successive geological epochs, and 
manifested in certain mountain chains, great information has 
been continually acquiring, and yet there has been little occasion 
even to modify the views of this author. M. de Beaumont con- 
siders the relative ages of twenty systems of mountains to have 
been determined with tolerable precision ; namely, those of La 
Vendee, of Finistere, of Longmynd, of Morbihan, of Hundsriick, 
of the Ballons, of Forez, of the North of England, of the Low 
Countries, of the Bhine, of Thuringerwald, of the Cote d'Or, of 
Mont Vis6, of the Pyrenees, of Tatra, of Sancerrois, of the western 
Alps, of the principal Alps, and of Tenare ; and adds to them the 
system of Yerens, the age of which, though less ancient than the 
lower chalk, is not accurately determined. M. Durocher has also 
proposed several other new systems which he has observed in Scan- 
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dmavk. The oi^act of M. de Beaumont in his later iuquirieg'i' is; io 
ascertain whether those several systems of momitain chains, eadi 
of which is represented by a great circle of the earth oriented at 
some point <^ its curve — as, for example, that of the Ehine at 
Strasbu]^, where its direction is N. 21^ E. — can be represented 
h^ any definite or geometric arrangement of intersecting planes. 
Considermg, then, the 21 great circles as mountain systemsi 
which have been accurately determined, each of them, if pro* 
longest would cut the other twenty in two di£Eerent and ^ipposite 
points, so as to produce altogether 41^0 different angles, or 310 
angles in one hemisphecre. These angles M. de Beaumont first 
determined from the known orientation of the several p'aat 
circles or systems <^ mountains, and then plotting them on paper 
he found that they grouped themselves within very limited ^fMiceBj 
leaving large blanks between, and were thus entirdy in <sonfoigoait]r 
with natural appearances. The object wias now to represent 
this fact by some definite geometric arrangement, so as to ascer- 
tain whether the planes adopted theoretically oould by these 
intersections produce the angles which had been observed. 
A^Cter several unsuccess&il trials, M. de Beaumont considered 
the results of the intersections of fifteen great circles, cutting 
eadi other in fives, at singles of thirty-six degrees, and divid- 
ing the surfBU^e of the sphere into one hundred and imeakj 
rectangiLe scalene triangles, equal in surface and symmetricid in 
pairs, which may either be adjusted into thirty loz^ngp-sbaped 
figures, twenty equilatearal trian^es, or t/wdve regular spheneal 
penti^gons, which latter anangement M. de Beaumont adopted, 
and calls the resultant division a pentagcmal reticulation. Tba 
j)«ntag(ms imeet at angles of ^6^ 60^, and 00^ &o that ibm^ 
aoigles and 73^, or the double of S6^, are the ^eaily anja^es ^duxSi 
4hi8 fimdamantai retioulaiaon affords; and, tiiidrefofe, wduU ntat 
correspond to the move complicated system cff mountains w&fcfaout 
the systematic iatroductioB of auxiliary eirdes. To^letetaiin&liua 
intei^lation M. de Beaumont finst takes ilito coimidemiion tto 
inteeseotioBS at an angte 'of '90^ of the primary gmat cir<&s 4of thft 

* Comptes Bendus. September, 1860. 
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jjiniigmml M«t ; snd m tiM*' tlvree planed ef each of the tri- 
Metangolar s^tBfa» wbich they produce, maj be considered 
taipeeliveiy parallel to Itie sa laees of a eabe, the eentre of which 
is the centre of the sphere, and as the fire cubes thus referred to 
tamj be r^resented hj one cube which had turned 180^ round 
eadi oi the diagonals, M. de Beaumont represents the cube in 
each of its five positkmB as the nucleus of a regular ciystallhie 
syvtem, composed odT the faces of the octahedron, rhomboidal 
dodecahedron, pentagonal dodecahedron, Ac., and other forms, 
which a regular ciystalline system comprises. Then, imagining 
planes drawn through the centre of the sphere paraDel to the 
serenl faces of the ciystalline type, the result is an infinite 
munber of great circles co-ordinated in the sphere with a perfect 
yegolarity and symmeUy peculiar to the primaiy pentagonal net. 
This M. de Beaumont calls the complete pentagonal reticulation. 
Studying first, then, the combination of the primitrre circles 
widi those resulting firom planes drawn parallel to the faces of 
the octahedrons and to those of the rhomboidal dodecahedrons, 
there are fifiy-five. circles, the intersections of which produce nearly 
all the angles )»^ich have been observed, at least all superior to 
f^O* or 80^. By the introduction of other circles corresponding 
to various pentagonal dodecahedrons, trapezohedrons, Ac, new 
combinations are obtained, all of which continue to exhibit the 
tame tendency of grouping themselves in correspondence with 
the angles, obtained by observation. M. de Beaumont justly 
observes, that without doubt many new systems of mountains or 
lines of disturbance have yet to be discovered, and others will, in 
course of time be produced, so that the geometric exhibition of 
phenomena still imperfectly known or developed must, of course, 
be itself imperfect ; but he adds, that if the fifteen primitive 
eireles of the pentagonal net be really considered as a just repre- 
sentation of the primitive form of the network of mountain systems 
all other subsequent systems may be reproduced by introducing 
into the pentagonal system the auxiliary circles described above, 
which are, as it were, representatives of the planes of decrement 
in minerals. 

M. de Beaumont illustrated this truly beautifiil theory by the 
tri-rectangled triaiigle formed by the great circles of the mountain 
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highly characteristic and picturesque. The north-western shortf^ 
which generally trends from N.E. to S.W., is greatly modified 
by the intrusion of igneous matter, as exhibited in three systems 
of dykes which, intersecting each other at acute angles, give rise 
to a similar disposition of the coast line. One of these is a 
black trap, and runs nearly N.E. and S.W. ; another, running 
exactly N.E. and S.W., is rich in copper ores, and full of spathic 
veins ; whilst the third runs E.N.E., and is of a h^t grey 
colour, without epidotic injections. In addition, therefore, to 
probably two other less-marked systems, there are six distinct 
systems of dykes, which contribute mainly to the formation of 
the northern shore of Lake Superior, viz: — No. 1, running E. 
and W. ; No. 2, N. 80^ W. ; No. 8, due N. and S. ; No. 4, N. SO** 
E. ; No. 6, E. 80' N. ; No. 6, E. 46^ N. : and it is by these six 
distinct systems of dykes, with peculiar characteristic trap, which 
form ridges parallel in the same system, but varying in different 
angles between the different systems, that the northern shores of 
Lake Superior have been intersected, and the whole tract of rock 
over the space which is now filled by the lake so cut up as to 
have destroyed its continuity. Depressions were thus produced, 
and an excavation gradually created which now forms the lake ; 
and this process of intersection by the injection at successive 
periods of different materials, which has given to the lake its 
present outline, has evidently modified, at various epochs, the 
relative level of sea and land, materially affecting the depositioii 
of its shore drift, and producing the successive amphitheatric 
terraces which border at various heights its shores. This repeti- 
tion of successive eruptions of igneous matter in the same dis- 
trict is also stated by M. Bozet, in his paper on the Pyrenees,**^ 
where he describes two granitic eruptions — the one anterior.to 
the transition (id t$t, Cambrian and Silurian) epochs, the other 
posterior to the cretaceous epoch, and mentions some curious 
facts illustrative of the actual condition of the granite at the time 
of eruption — namely, whilst fragments, more or less rounded, of 
granite are found imbedded in the arenacious strata of tfaa 
transition epoch which overlie the greater masses of the plutonie 

* Comptes Bendns. JDeoemberi I860. 
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hag rftUier to depress and break up thiui to elevate the crust of 
the eartih. In this view he is, doubdeBs, in the mun correct, u 
the very idea of a wave implies undulation, not pemiaaent elera- 
tioD, of the surface ; but, at the same time, this effect must b« 
UBtenally varied in paesing throu^ compressible strata, as in 
Qi&t case a certain amount of compression ma,j be attained before 
the vibration is fiill; transmitted ; and as the compressed stratum 
may never return to its original bulk, it is not improbable that it 
m»y have been squeezed partly upwards, and have continued 
after the shock elevated. In like manner the partial yielding of 
compressible strata may produce nearly the same effect on 
Uie more solid rook, as a sudden cessation of the vibrating ma- 
terial at the edge of a precipice has been shown to do, and 
he the cause of fractures or chasms. If so, such cracks or 
chasms will often explain the local structure of the cmst of the 
earth when hidden from the eye by superficial deposits. May 
not, indeed, the whole progressive impetus of the wave be 
absorbed in this compressing and contorting action, and the 
undulation be at last brought to rest ? I have thought it neces- 
sary to dwell BO long on this interesting portion of our feUow- 
men^ber's able Report, as it specially relates to the facts of 
earthquakes, and comprises many examples of their secondaiy 
effects, which are particularly valuable to the geological student ; 
but the author does not confine himself to the detail of facta, u 
he endeavours also to account for them, and to give some rea- 
sonable account of their production. In this he concurs with 
iSx. Stevenson M'Adam, and aeeka his explanation in the proper* 
ties of steam. " In general," he says, " the average of numerous 
narratives seems to give from three or four to fifteen seconds as 
the duration of the great shocks, from two to ten or fifteen 
minutes for that of Llic powerful vibratoiy shakings, and an 
Qnlimit«d or, at loust, uncertain time for slighter tremors afteiv 
wards. Wliat sort of impulse then will be competent to account 
for this general onier of succession ? 1 believe it will be found 
either in the sudden liringing into contact, under pressure, of 
rge ignited surfaces with cold water, or the blowing through and 
'o cold water of \oliunes of steam under pressure, and this 
•m suddenly condens^id therein." And again — " Briefly,, then. 
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ptarliganal M«t; ta»i m iht three planes ef each of the tri- 
reetangolar ^temft wbich they produce, maj be eonsidered 
leBpeeHveiy parallel to Hie six Utees (tf a cube, the eentre of which 
is the eentre of the sphere, and as the five cubes thus referred to 
tamj be r^reaented hj one cube which had turned 180^ round 
ea^ oi the diagonals, M. de Beaumont represents the cube in 
each of its five positions as the nucleus of a regular ciystatlhie 
syvtem, composed odT the faces of the octahedron, rhomboidal 
dodecahedron, pentagonal dodecahedron, Ac, and other forms, 
which a regular ciystalline system comprises. Then, imagining' 
platnee drawn through the centre of the sphere paraDel to the 
serenl faces of the ciystalline type, the result is an infinite 
rnmiber of great circles co-ordinated in the sphere with a perfect 
yegolarity and symmeUy peonliar to the primaiy pentagonal net. 
This M, de Beaumont calls the complete penti^nal reticulation. 
Studying first, then, the combination of the primitiye circles 
wilii those resulting from planes drawn parallel to the faces of 
the octahecbons and to those of the rhomboidal dodecahedrons, 
there are fifiy-five. circles, the intersections of which produce nearly 
all the angles v^ich have been observed, at least all superior to 
f^O* or 80^. By the introduction of other circles corresponding 
to various pentagonal dodecahedrons, trapezohedrons, &e,, new 
combinations are obtained, all of which continue to exhibit the 
tame tendency of grouping themselves in correspondence with 
the angles, obtained by observation. M. de Beaumont justly 
observes, that without doubt many new systems of mountains or 
lines of disturbance have yet to be discovered, and others will, in 
course of time be produced, so that the geometric exhibition of 
phenomena still imperfectly known or developed must, of course, 
be itself imperiect; but he adds, that if the fifteen primitive 
eireles of the pentagonal net be really considered as a just repre- 
sentation of the primitive form of the network of mountain systems 
all other subsequent systems may be reproduced by introducing 
into the pentagonal system the auxiliary circles described above, 
which are, as it were, representatives of the planes of decrement 
in minerals. 

M. de Beaumont illustrated this truly beautiful theory by the 
tri-rectangled triaiigle formed by the great circles of the mountain 
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systems of Tenare, of the principal Alp6i and of the volcanic *'tnkiAe'* 
of the Andes and Japan, which triangle is composed of one great 
circle of the fundamental pentagon, and of two circles dependent 
on rhomhoidal dodecahedrons; and he observes, that though 
much has yet to be done to determine every minute detail, and 
to fill up the deficiencies of observation, so as to be able to deduce 
the several lines of systems by the determination of the angle of 
one pentagon, and the orientation of one great circle, he feels jus* 
tified in assuming that the principle of symmetry connected with 
the pentagonal network does actually exist in nature. To explain 
this arrangement M. de Beaumont refers to the theory of the 
progressive secular refrigeration of the internal mass of the earth, 
and shows that the pentagon here takes the place of the hexagon^ 
which is the prevailing form assumed by matter when spUtting 
or cooling into minor masses, as in basalt. The fifteen great 
circles which divide the sphere into twelve regular pentagons are 
the lines of least contour, and would be those of easiest fracture^ 
so that if all the corrugations or ridges of the earth had been 
produced at once, they would have probably conformed t& 
these circles ; but the systems of mountains were produced at 
different times, and the auxiliary circles were, therefore, probably 
necessary to connect them as intermediate systems with one or 
other of the fundamental circles. If such be the case we have, 
as it were, a key to the mode in which nature, since the earth 
began to cool, has maintained a species of secular harmony in its 
results; I cannot too strongly recommend to the able mathe- 
maticians of oiu: Society a careful study of this theory of M. de 
Beaumont. 

It will be observed that, except in noticing the paper of Mr. 
Stevenson M'Adam, little reference has been made to the causes 
of the great phenomena referred to. The basaltic dyke, the lava 
current, the contortions of rocky strata, the shocks of earthquakes, 
elevations and depressions of strata, are all effects, sometimes 
simultaneous, at other times successive, of some one or more 
great causes. Whilst, however, these great geological facts can* 
not be classed with ultimate causes, they are often secondary or 
proximate causes ; and there is a tendency occasionally in some 
to produce the others. It is thus that the forcible intrusion of 
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molten igneous matter, as exhibited in dykes, &c., may liar^ 
produced, as we have already observed, contortions of strata; 
and the rending of the crust of the earth, which accompanied 
such intrusion, may, in like manner, have originated the earth- 
quake, which, in the progress of its shock, or of the earth-wave, 
became subsequently a proximate cause of elevation and subsi- 
dence. The phenomena of earthquakes have, from their close con^ 
nexion with other geological phenomena, excited renewed interest 
and attention amongst geologists; and we are indebted to our 
member and late president, Mr. Bobert Mallet, for a very learned 
Beport on the subject,* from which I shall deduce some few 
useful remarks. Mr. Mallet commences his Beport with a care- 
ful investigation of the history of his subject, and adopts, as the 
basis of his own propositions, the theory of Dr. Young and Gay 
Lussac, whose words he quotes. Gay Lussac states : " An earth- 
quake is, as Dr. Young has well said, analogous to an imdulation 
of the air, and is a very powerful sonorous wave excited in the 
mass of the earth by some disturbing cause, and which would 
propagate itself with the same velocity as sound ;" and having 
illustrated the manner in which all the particles of a solid mass may 
be thus shaken by a reference to the shaking of large buildings 
on the passage of a waggon over the pavement, and other examples, 
adds — " In a word, earthqualces are no more than the propagation 
through the mass of the earth of a commotion, which, if not in- 
terrupted by cavities, would be extended proportionately further, 
as the earth itself is more homogeneous." 

Mr. Mallet developes this idea of that great philosopher Dr. 
Young, and of the admirable French chemist — to both of whom 
he ascribes the highest praise — in the fullest manner, and sup- 
ports and illustrates it by a mass of facts and arguments. The 
most important of his propositions are these : — The shock or 
earth-wave is a true undulation of the solid crust of the earth. 
The eaiiih-wave or shock has in all cases a true wave form upon 
the surface of the earth, and when its direction of translation is 
quam proxime horizontally along the earQi*s surface, the crest of 

• First Beport on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena: being Fart of 
Beport of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 1850. 
1 D 
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and whilst in the Alps no trace of snbttritl Toleaao has 
been found, and the youngest igneous rocks appear to hanp« 
been those which traverse the older tertiary deposit^ in the 
'Apenniiies there are proofs of copious rokanlc eruptkas, cfXr 
tending in Vesuvius up to the existing epoch ; so that Sir B. 
Murchison comes to the important conclusion that ** subterranean 
igneous forces develop their action at successive epochs along 
the same established bands of aetite change in the crust of the 
globe." In determining, however, the exact limits of successive 
epochs of disturbance, there is a source of error which appears 
to have been overlooked. It is, for example, generally assumed 
that the disturbance must have taken place subsequent to the 
epoch' of the broken and inclined strata, and anterior to the 
overlyiiig horizontal strata, but this does not appear an absolutely 
necessary consequence, as it is highly probable that in many 
cases the contortions may not have extended into the upper- 
most strata, but have ceased at that point where the weight 
of the superincumbent mass was not sufficient to prevent its 
yielding to the pressure from below and moving upwards. In 
such a case as this the unconformable position of the overlying 
strata would be no proof that the disturbance which had con* 
torted and tilted up the beds under them was in date ante* 
rior to their deposition ; and, at the same time, it would be 
unnecessary to seek for a second depression or subsidence to 
lEtccount for their deposition. It is by no means my intention to 
refer all imconformable stratification to the cause I have here 
pointed out, although I think that some examples may be bedt 
explained by it, as well as many of the phenomena of denudation 
in which portions of the unconformably overlying strata are left 
as caps on elevated and exposed crests, whilst other portions 
either remain in the valleys below or have been swept away. 

That remarkable dependence of the form of a palieozoic coast on 
a line of intrusion of igneous matter, at a still more remote epoch 
noticed by Sir E. Murchison in the paper above referred to is gene- 
ralized by M. Agassiz in his recent work on America.'^' Having 
first laid down as an established fact that the form and peculiarities 

• Lake Superior; its Physical Character, Vegetation, and Animals. Boston: 
1850. 
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of tiie wodd's present surface are principalljr due to the dfiratioxi 
of mountam chaina and the rise of extensive tracts from pltutonic 
and Tolcanic action, he enters on the inquiry whether the subor- 
dinate features of a country are also to be ascribed to similar geo- 
logical phenomena. The lakes of America, he observes, are ezca^ 
vaited cbiefly between the plutonic masses rising north, and the 
stwtified deposits south of the primitive range ; Lake Superior fill- 
ing a diasm between the northern granitic and metamorphic range, 
and the oldest beds deposited along their southern slopes in the 
primitive age of the American continent; Lakes Huron and 
Middgan filling up cracks which run at right angles with the 
main northern primitive range, and which owe their origin to the 
elevation of the chains north of Lake Huron and Lake Superior ; 
whilst Lakes Ontario and Erie run between successive sets of 
beds of the same great geographical period, or in a manner 
parallel to the £rst great depression occupied by Lake Superior. 
So hoc the connexion of the form and position of the lakes is 
with the greater exhibition of disturbing forces, which has resulted 
in the elevation of mountain chains, the intrusion of plutonio 
rooks, and the metamorphoses of the disturbed strata into 
crystalline joocks ; but M. Agassiz carries the operation of sudi 
forces still fuoiher, and explains by it the minor modifications of 
the coast line of Lake Superior, as even the greatest complica- 
tions in the outline of the shor-es can he accounted for by the 
combinations of dykes intersecting each other in different direc- 
tions. These dykes he found arranged in different systems, each 
having its peculiar direction and peculiar mineral composition— * 
a ^ftct of veiy g^oeat interest. The dykes, which run north And 
sotiHi, forming several inlets, and intersecting the large Island of 
St. Ignaee, consist ^ very hard, tough, unalterahle hornblende 
trap, of la crystalline aspect and greyish cdloiir : those which run 
east and west, deteirminlng the direction of a considerable pcHtioqi 
ef ihe coast, which it sometimes intersects in parallel lines, 4toar 
cast' mostly of « greenish trap -extensively injected with epidote ; 
and those ^vidbich determine the form of the north-eastern coast 
wan KJmM. t<i S.S.W., and cmisist of a pitchstone trap, like bUtok 
glass, which, though externally very hard, readily decomposes, 
and gives rise to deep eoves, Barrow inlets, and small caves, 
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highly characteristic and picturesque. The north-western shortff 
which generally trends from N.E. to S.W.^ is greatly modified 
by the intrusion of igneous matter, as exhibited in three systems 
of dykes which, intersecting each other at acute angles, give rise 
to a similar disposition of the coast line. One of these is a 
black trap, and runs nearly N.E. and S.W. ; another, running 
exactly N.E. and S.W., is rich in copper ores, and full of spathic 
veins ; whilst the third runs E.N.E., and is of a hg^t grey 
colour, without epidotic injections. In addition, therefore, to 
probably two other less-marked systems, there are six distinct 
systems of dykes, which contribute mainly to the formation of 
the northern shore of Lake Superior, viz: — No. 1, running E. 
and W. ; No. 2, N. 30^ W. ; No. 8, due N. and S. ; No. 4, N. SO'* 
E. ; No. 6, E. 80' N. ; No. 6, E. 46^ N. : and it is by these six 
distinct systems of dykes, with peculiar characteristic trap, which 
form ridges parallel in the same system, but varying in different 
angles between the different systems, that the northern shores of 
Lake Superior have been intersected, and the whole tract of rock 
over the space which is now filled by the lake so cut up as to 
have destroyed its continuily. Depressions were thus produced, 
and an excavation gradually created which now forms the lake ; 
and this process of intersection by the injection at successive 
periods of different materials, which has given to the lake its 
present outline, has evidently modified, at various epochs, the 
relative level of sea and land, materially affecting the deposition 
of its shore drift, and producing the successive amphitheatric 
terraces which border at various heights its shores. This repeti- 
tion of successive eruptions of igneous matter in the same dis- 
trict is also stated by M. Bozet, in his paper on the Pyrenees,* 
where he describes two granitic eruptions — the one anterior, to 
the transition (id £8t, Cambrian and Silurian) epochs, the other 
posterior to the cretaceous epoch, and mentions some curious 
facts illustrative of the actual condition of the granite at the time 
of eruption— namely, whilst fragments, more or less rounded, of 
granite are found imbedded in the arenacious strata of the 
transition epoch which overlie the greater masses of the plutonie 

* Coznptes Bendus* Peoember, 186Q. 



tock — an example remarkably in accordance with the one afforded 
by the fh^ments of granite in the neighbom-hood of Dublin- 
large blocks of the cretaceous limestone are found imbedded in the 
granite of the second eruption, as if that rock, in a semi-fluid state, 
had enveloped them. 

It is certainly impossible to study such cases, and they might be 
multiplied, without agreeing with Sir B. Murchison that the out- 
pouring of liquified mineral matter, and the disturbance of the 
strata, have taken place at successive epochs in lines differing but 
slightly in direction. In that conclusion, however, both Sir B. 
Murchison and Professor Agassiz have been anticipated by that 
most philosophical geologist, M. £iie de Beaumont, who, in 
pointing out nearly twenty years ago that systems of mountains 
of different ages have sometimes very nearly the same directions, 
applied to this fact the expressive term <* periodic " return of direc- 
tions, and understood by it that systems of mountains were not 
disposed by chance, as regards their relation to each other, on the 
surface of the earth, but were arranged in conformity with some 
definite law by which Nature, in producing them, was constrained 
to return, after certain intervals, nearly into the same directions 
or lines of operation. 

Since M. Elie de Beaumont advanced this important proposi- 
tion, and first explained his great theory of a definite system of 
elevations corresponding to successive geological epochs, and 
manifested in certain mountain chains, great information has 
been continually acquiring, and yet there has been little occasion 
even to modify the views of this author. M. de Beaumont con- 
aiders the relative ages of twenty systems of mountains to hare 
been determinied with tolerable precision ; namely, those of La 
Vendee, of Finistere, of Longmynd, of Morbihan, of Hundsriick, 
of the Ballons, of Forez, of the North of England, of the Low 
Oountries, of the Bhine, of Thuringerwald, of the C6te d*Or, of 
Mont Yis6, of the Pyrenees, of Tatra, of Sancerrois, of the western 
Alps» of the principal Alps, and of T6nare ; and adds to them the 
intern of Yerens, the age of which, though less ancient than tiie 
lower chalk, is not accurately determined. M. Durocher has also 
proposed several other new systems which he has observed in Scan- 
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pfienia evidence that such repuljsiy^ force, if ezl&titig, ia of tueh 
magnitude as would resist the pressure of immense dolumiw of 
Hirater, and keep the fluid at a distance sufficient to. stop, or at. 
least to retard, for a considerable time» the transmission of heat. 
The views of M. Person on the subject I have already stated ; 
und I can only repeat that it will be wise to refirain from adopting, 
as an explanation of some of the grand phenomena of the earth, 
1^ theory deduced from experiments on matter, conducted in com- 
paratively a micrometric manner. How, then, are we to explain 
the convulsive shock of the earthquake, or the forcible protrusion 
qf melted stony matter in the basaltic dyke, or the lava stream ? 
The eart^iquake, I ascribe, with Mr. Mallet, to the rending 
asunder of the rocky crust of ti^e earth. But by what force was 
that, crust thus torn asimder, and streams of mineral niay;er 
forced through it? Mr. Mallet appears to adopt electric a^ncy 
Qjs the great final cause which has produced such results. 
" Thus, then," he says, '* ignorant as we are of all witbift tlie 
QUter surface or skin of oiu: globe, we are compelled to see the 
close connexion of these mighty heating powers, in which igni- 
tion is present on the vastest scale, yet wUh<mt inmhustion, vnih 
Hie forces of terrestrial electricity and magnetism — forces which- 
are those alone that, within the range of our observation, are 
mutually convertible, and both convertible into, heat. Currents 
of both we know are ever passing, with variable activity, through 
enormous volumes of the eaxth's crust, the different parts of 
which possess very different conducting powers. Can it be that 
t^ese currents, constrained to pass through narrow and bad con- 
ductors, at vast depths in some formations, ignite them iH their 
progress? Will it be foimd that the great lines of volcanic 
actiyity (as dreamed of by Bylandt) are in some way connected 
with those of terrestrial magnetism? — are possibly normals to the 
surface ciu^es of equal magnetic intensity ? A glance at one of 
Gauss's magnetic maps, and at another of the great bands of 
active volcanoes on our planet, almost forces the mind, into such 
conjectures." It has long been felt by physical geologists. that 
those great fundamental forces which, imder the names of electric 
and magnetic fluids, can be traced throughout the limits of our 
earth's sphere, must share wilh gravitation in the regulation of 
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Us'mftt^rial phenomena; but as yet the diffieuity of connecting 
the known with the unknown, the 6!xperiment made in the labora- 
tory with the great cosmical effects which the crust of the earth 
exhibits, hasr been so great that little advance has been made, 
e2!eepting in the case ot mineral veins, beyond conjecture. Thd 
time, however, is fast approaching when decided conclusions wiH 
be drawn from fkcts, and electricity and magnetism be either 
admitted as great cosmical forces, or finally rejected. I fhlly 
anticipate, as I have on previous occasions conjectured, that the 
result will be affirmative ; and it appears to me probable that si 
eltte will be found to unravel the mystery in the newly discovered 
form of these forces, which has been designated diamagnetism; 
New, indeed, that it is known that all bodies are affected by mag- 
netism, though in two different ways — one class being attracted 
and the other repelled by the magnet — ^there seems little reason fd 
dotibt that ^e stability of the earth depends on the due balance 
between bodies in these opposite states. M. Pliicker^ observes, 
that Tdien a body is formed of several elements merely combined 
together mechanically, its magnetism is the resultant or siun of 
the individual magnetisms of all the elements — a sum in which 
diamagnetism is represented as negative ; and it may, therefore, 
be readily understood how much the magnetic condition may 
V817 in sedimentary deposits, and what great disturbance of the 
ma^etic equilibrium may be effected by the removal of detritio 
matter from one part of the earth, and its deposition and consoli- 
daMoh in another. The effects also of heat are very striking in 
modifying the magnetic force, the diminution being rapid from' 
3fi^ to 500® of Fahrenheit, and then very slow, and still more 
sudden hi diamagnetism, as the limits of rapid change is about 
4ft0^ of Fahrenheit Changes of temperature, therefore, may,^ 
in ]jke iiisziner, produce great disturbance in the magnetic equi- 
librium of bodies. M. Plucker*s observations on the action of 
naagnetism in the formation of ciystals, and on the indication of 
terrestrmL magnetism by crystals, are more especially deserving of 
atlnBtccm. rHaving ascertained, by experiments on cyanite, augite, 
and oxide of thi, that the ciystaJs of those minerals were under 

WlUgnetiBineetDiAmagnetisme; Annales de<Jlil2nie. June, 185(). 
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the magnetic influence of the earth, and that the polarity mani* 
fested WB8 in direction co-incident with the mean line of the 
optical axis, he naturally inferred that a magnetic force might 
have been exercised in the formation of the crystals, or that the 
same force which exercises a directing power oyer the crystal 
when formed, may have also acted on the molecules during the 
process of aggregation, and caused them to take that position 
with respect to the poles as would correspond to that which the 
formed ciystal would take when freely suspended. In this man- 
ner when melted bismuth is allowed to cool between the poles of 
a magnet, the particles assume such a position as to manifest 
distinct polarity, the principal plane of cleavage being perpendi* 
eular to the line connecting the poles. M. Fliicker, therefore, 
asks, as a resulting question — '' Has terrestrial magnetism had 
any influence on the formation of those ciystalline masses which 
occur in the bosom of the earth ?" and in replying to it, it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than to point to the great pheno- 
mena of stratification and of cleavage, as they aire displayed in 
the ciystalline stratified rocks. But whilst we are disposed to 
adopt electric and magnetic forces as great ultimate canises of 
modification and disturbance in the earth*s crust, it would be 
neither prudent nor philosophic to exclude other causes when 
known to produce effects analogous to those we observe in nature. 
The sudden combination of oxygen, chlorine, and iodine with 
the metallic bases of the alkalis, is one oi these, and though now 
unpopular ought not to be entirely rejected. When, indeed, the 
great quantify of chloride of sodium which exists in the sea and 
in salt-bearing deposits is considered, it does seem more than 
probable that much of it has been formed by such direct combi* 
nation, attended by the evolution of much heat, and consequent 
physical disturbance. This idea is farther supported by the very 
general diffusion of iodine in combination with potassium, both in 
fresh and sea water, and in fresh water and marine plants, as it is 
only natural to consider that the present condition of the sea is 
only a great final result, the formation of the salts it contains 
having been original, and consequent on the sudden combination 
of their elements. 
But there is another theory which has obtained almost general 
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«mpi>ort, namely, the force exerdsed by the crust of the eardi in 
its gradual contraction or cooling upon the liquid nucleus below 
it It is on this theory assumed that the earth has been in an 
igneous fluid state ; but there are two modes of considering its 
present state. In the one a consolidated crust is supposed to 
rest on a liquid nucleus ; in the other, as advocated by M. Constant 
Preyost, cooling is supposed to have commenced at the centrSt 
and the result to have been a solid nucleus separated from the 
eongelated crust by an igneous liquid annulus. The congelated 
crust on contracting compresses the liquid matter below it, 
until the cohesive force of the crust yields to the pressure, and it 
^yes way or cracks, when the liqmd matter below is forced 
up, whilst the jar or vibration in the rending of the strata 
produces an earthquake or earth-wave. M. Prevost, in his 
fourth and fifth propositions, expresses distinctly this idea: — 
'* At the same time that incandescent fluid matter, penetrating 
the cracks formed in the primitive crust by its contraction, has 
been either lodged in its interior, or poured out irregularly on its 
mu&ce, and there on cooling become solid, detritic matter held 
in solution by the water or atmosphere has been precipitated, and 
formed stratafled deposits, which have become consolidated by 
pressure, desiccation, and crystallization, giving rise to two classes 
of effects — ^the one ascribed to an internal plutonic or igneous 
agency ; the other to a neptunian or aqueous agency — ^which either 
alternately or simultaneously have concurred in the formation, 
the dislocation, and degradation of the soil, just as volcanoes on 
the one hand, and the sea on the other, now synchronously and 
incessantly mod^ the state of the earth's surface. The undula- 
tions, foldings, fractures, depressions, and elevations, which both 
stratified and massive rocks have experienced — ^the shocks and 
dislocations consequent on earthquakes — ^the identity of composi- 
tion of the substances poured out by volcanoes at all parts of the 
globe — cannot be explained with the same ease on any other 
theory than that which admits that the external <;rust or envelope 
of the earth rests on a zone of matter still soft and probably 
incandescent, whence have proceeded, at successive epochs, 
granites, porphyries, trachytes, basalts, and lavas."* M. Faye, in 

*■ Comptes Bendus. September, 1850. 
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a letter to M. Constant Prevost, which was read before the French 
Academy, admits most fully the philosophical character of the 
fundamental theorems of M. Prevost, whilst he endeavours to 
xemove the difficulty which the latter felt in regard to the fonna> 
tion of a crust on the earth. M. Prevost recognises the existence 
of the crust, though he appears to doubt the possibility of its 
formation on the siuface of a fluid body, which he conceives 
would be so frequently disturbed by tides, as to prevent any 
steady settlement or continuity of a crust He therefore infers 
that the earth cooled from the centre outwards, as would be the 
case in a perfect fluid ; but this M. Faye does* not admit, as 
there is no experience of the effect of tides on a viscous fluid such 
as the molten earth must have been when on the point of solidi- 
lying: nor, indeed, has their amount or character under such 
circumstances been investigated, M. Faye also observes, that the 
tidal wave does not prevent the formation of ice on tidal rivers^ 
although the ice rises and falls with the tide, and that the density 
of the beds constituting the crust of the earth being less than 
the mean density, a considerable increase of density by contraction 
might be possible, without permitting any portion of the upper 
beds to sink and descend into th« liquid portion below. 'i' 

This observation of M. Faye, respecting the coating of water 
by ice, leads me, from its analogical bearing, to close my remaiks 
on this important subject by a reference to the theory of ihe 
Messrs. Bogers of Philadelphia. These eminent geologists h^ve 
ascribed the phenomena of earthquakes and the contortions of 
strata to the movement of a wave on the Hquid nucleus of the 
earth. It appears to me that this theory has been misunderstood, 
as I do not conceive, with Mr. Mallet, that they intended to 
represent the foldings of strata as actually waves of the solid 
crust, but merely as results of the compressing action of the 
semi-fluid wave moving under it. If, indeed, on contraction the 
solid crust was fractiu*ed, and by the consequent reaction the sur- 
face of the fluid nucleus was put into motion, the effect of the 
passing wave would be in proportion to the compressibihty of the 
substances on which it acted, which as they yielded would be 
compressed and folded, as by any other lateral forcei whilst from 

« Comptes Eendos, October, 1850. 
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their imperfect elasticity ihey would retain nearly the position and 
form they had been forced to assume. 

"What has been here said will, it is hoped, be a useful commen- 
tary on a still obscure though deeply interesting portion of geolo- 
gieal science ; but in respect to the other great phenomena con- 
nected with those internal forces by which, in part at least, the 
disturbances and contortions of strata have been effected, it has 
always appeared to me that we must trace them up to their very 
eradle, in order to understand them clearly, and, therefore, that 
ttiey can only be fully illustrated by a correct analysis of rocks. 
It is not enough to talk of metamorphic change, or to assume 
that a change such as that of a limestone into an essentially 
quartzose rock is possible, without previously appealing to the 
i^esults of careful chemical inquiry. Without such chemical evi- 
dence the possibility of any change which implies an elementary 
change ought not to be admitted. Whilst the matter of rocks 
remains in a loose state, it is possible that both a separation and 
an arrangement of particles may take place within it ; and that 
silica, alumina, and other elements may be thrown into definite 
positions ; but when a rock has assumed a solid and even ciys- 
talline constitution such changes should be received only with 
great caution, and after rigorous examination. 

The analysis by the Rev. Mr. Galbraith of some remark- 
able nodules, which I have described as occurring in the con- 
torted schists of Whiddy Island^ is a useful example, as tbe 
external aspect of the nodules is more like that of trap than of 
highly calcareous rocks. In this ease there has been, imder 
metamoiphie aetion, a re-arrangement of the molecules, aceom- 
pasiied by a change of physical character, but without a removal i 
of ihe principal original eleioienls. Mr. 6albraith*s anafysisr' 
^yee:.^ 

Carbonate of Lune, . • ► . 96S0 



Carbonate of Magnesia, 
Carbonate of Manganese, 
Silex,. . . 

Water and loss. 



104 
3-44 
8-21 
101 

100:00 
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with traces of iron and alumina, the specific gravity being !2*709« 
To the presence of silex and manganese must be ascribed the 
peculiar tn^-like appearance of these lenticular masses, which, 
doubtless, existed in the original strata as ordinary calcareous 
nodules. It is on account of this evident necessity to elucidate 
geological phenomena by the direct appeal to the chemist's 
crucible, that I value the continued exertions of M. Deless^. Of 
his various recent analyses of rocks, and what may be called rock, 
minerals, such as euphotide, diallage, diorite, &c., I think it 
specially necessary to point your attention to that of protogyne or 
talc granite. Three different specimens from separate localities 
were examined, namely — 1. The summit of Mont Blanc; 2. One of 
the Needles of the Mer-de-Glace ; 3. From the Aiguille-du-Dru, 
which differed materially from the other two, having a gneisose 
structure and a density of 2*72. The results were as follow : — 



14-53 



Ist specimen. Snd Speoimen. 3rd SpeoUnen. 

SiHca, . . . 74-26 72-42 70-75 

Alumina, . 11 -58) 

Oxide of Iron, . 2-41 J 

Oxide of Manganese, traces, traces. — 

Lime, , . .1-08 103 1-08 

Magnesia, Potash, and) i a.ai 

Soda, . . . }' 

Water, . . . 0-67 — 0-71 



10-000 



He observes, that in the numerous varieties there are two dis* 
tinct lypes : a granitic or highly ciystalline granite, such as No* !» 
which lies nearest to the axis of the chain, and contains mica, 
with little talc ; and a schistose, which contains much talc ; and, 
in like manner, that these differences are characterised by varia- 
tions in quantity of silica, which increases on approaching the 
centre of the chain — a fact which certainly strongly supports the 
idea that all these rocks are metamorphic. This relation of the 
characters of the rock to the quantity of silica is also observable 
in the Yosges, excepting where the upper or outer portion of the 
rock is in contact with a sandstone — another remarkable evidence 
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of the probability of metamoxphic action, and of the mode of 
its operation. 

The quantity of water in these rocks is remarkably small, and 
in the more granitic varieties the magnesia, as a silicate, is 
small in amount, and appears with the silicate of iron to form tha 
colouring matter; protogyne is then a granitic rock, and differs 
little from some common granites, except that it contains one or 
two per cent, of oxide of iron and magnesia. Its principal 
elements are quartz, two felspars — one of which is orthose, the 
other oligoclase — ^a mica of two axes, rich in iron, and a variety of 
talc. It differs from granites of two felspars by the composi- 
tion of its mica and the presence of talc, for although this 
mineral is occasionally or accidentally found in granite, it is 
in protogyne an essential element, extending to nearly the whole 
formation, and being developed in large quantity. The Pegma- 
tite of the Yosges is actually composed of three minerals— quartz, 
a felspar of the orthose form, and a silvery mica in which potash, 
soda, and magnesia are all present, and generally accompanied 
by tourmaline. The analyses of M. Delesse'i' are as follow : — 



MICA. 

Silica, . . 46-23 

Alumina, . 8303 
Per-Oxideoflron, 3-48 

Manganese, . traces 

Magnesia, . S*10 

Lime, • • traces 

Potash, . . 8-87 

Soda, . . 1*45 



FELSPAR. 




Silica, 


63-92 


Alumina and Ox- 
ide of Iron, 


■ .20-06 


Oxide of Manga 


' . 0-80 


nese, • 


Magnesia, 


0-60 


Lime, 


0-75 


Potash, . 


10-41 


Soda, 


810 


Loss, . • 


0-41 



Water and FlnoO . .q 
rideofSUiciumj*^'^ 



09-54 



99-28 



It will be observed that when to the proportion of silica con- 
tained in these minerals be added that of the quartz, which is 
the most essential constituent, a rock very rich in silica will be 
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the result ; and this fact fihould be kept in view when oompamxg 
plutonic with truly volcanic rocks, and endeavouring to determine 
the limits of volcanic action. 

The diorite of Port-Jean (Vosges), which appears at P(ui>Jean^ 
near St Maurice, in the Yosges, is thus described by M. Deleaae^ 
Hornblende abounds in it, of the variety called aelinote ; it ia 
▼exy fibrous, and cleaves at an angle of 124 degrees. Its density ia 
9*059« The felspar is in lamellar crystals, is of a greenish white 
colour, a greasy lustre, and difficult cleavage. It gives to the rock 
sometimes a granitoid and sometimes an orbicular stmcturo. It 
melts more easily Ihan the hornblende. Analysis gives the fol* 
lowing composition of the two minerals : — 



Silica, • 

Alumina, 

Oxide of Chrome, 

Prot. Oxide of Iron, 

Prot. Oxide of Manganese 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Soda, 

Potash, . 

Loss by ignition. 



aoBKBLEHns 
5004 

8-95 

0'24 

9-59 

0-20 
11-48 
18-02 

0-81 

0-08 

0-59 



100-00 



VELSPAJt. 

5805 
98-66 

0-90 
traces 
6*87 
1-51 
4*12 
2-80 
2-40 

99-81 



And as the chemical composition of the rock itself depends 
especially upon the proportions of hornblende and felspar which 
it contains, the analy^tes of these minerals may be considered the 
two limits between which the composition of the rock varies. 
The felspar in composition differs little from that of the Belfahy 
melapfayr, and is a variety of labradorite, so that in this case 
labradorite is associated with hornblende, just as it ordinarily is 
with augite, diallage, and hyperstene — ^the connexion with igneous 
rocks being preserved by the felspatbic element^ and not by thet 
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Iftxnblendic. Here also, as in most felspathic rocks to which an 
igneous origin is ascribed, are present the combined oxides of 
iron and titanium, and iron pyrites disseminated through the 
mass ; and there are also veins of epidote, quartz, and carbonate 
of lime. But besides the felspar and hornblende the diorite of 
Port-Jean contains a felspathic paste, which is not crjrstaUine, is 
of a greenish colour, a little paler than that of the hornblende, 
and in composition closely approximates to felspar. This paste, 
after having been kept for some time in boiling water, slightly 
effervesces with muriatic acid, but not with acetic acid, and is 
therefore penetrated by a small quantity of a carbonate of iron 
and probably also of lime and magnesia. It almost entirely loses 
its colour by ebullition in muriatic acid, and consequently is not 
coloured by admixture with hornblende, but probably by either 
green earth or chlorite. This circmnstance of a pervading paste, 
which preserves within it undecomposed carbonates, suggests a 
doubt whether the crystalline portion may not have been the result 
of metamorphic change, rather than of igneous fusion and erup- 
tion. Indeed in almost every class of massive rocks there are 
members which indicate a tendency or power, in erupted rocks, to 
develop in other rocks with which thdy are in contact, under 
pressure, an assimilation to their own characters, provided the 
necessary elements are present 

The euphotide of Odem,* which is essentially a felspar and 
diallage rock, also contains carbonates. The diallage closely 
resembles some varieties of hornblende, and the rock is pene- 
trated by talc in minute radiating lamelloe. Quartz occiirs in 
veins, and sometimes a little carbonate of lime. The euphotide 
is associated with serpentine, and occurs along the line of con- 
tact between the granite and transition slates. Doubtless these 
peculiarities are also referable to the contact of igneous with 
stratified rocks, and imply a partial metamorphic action and 
reaction between the two. 

The variolite of the Durancef is a very remarkable rock, as it 
is composed of a felspathic paste with disseminated globules. 

"^ Delesse ; Comptes Bendus. 11th February, 1850. 
f Deleue ; Comptes Bendas. lOth Janet 1S50. 
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Thd density of the globules is d'9d8,and that of the paste S'896| 
or below that of basalts. The analyses 



OLOBULES. 




PASTE. 




8iUea, 


6612 


Silica, 


62-79 


Alumina, 


17»40 


Alumina, . 


11-76 


Oxide of Iron, . 


7-79 


Oxide of Chrome, 


traces 


Oxide of Chrome, 


0-61 


Prot.Ox.of|Iron, 


11.07 


Manganese, 


traces 


ProtOx«ofMang. 


traces 


Lime, 


8-74 


LimCi . 4 • 


6-90 


Magnesia* 


3-41 


Magnesia, 


9-01 


Soda, 


8-73 


Soda, 


8-07 


Potash, • 


0»4 


Potash, 


1-16 


Loss byignition, 


1-93 


Loss by ignition, 


4-38 



99-86 



9914 



It is supposed probable that 208 of the above loss may be due 
to the expulsion of carbonic acid from some of ihe constituents. 
Both the globules and the paste are felspathic in composition ; 
and the greater quantity of iron and magnesia in the paste is 
ascribed to the partial crystallization exhibited in the globules, as 
in all rocks those two bases are, as it were, rejected or thrown 
into the mass in the crystallization of felspar. The globular is, 
in fact, the lowest form of the porphyritic character. 

The examination, by M. Delesse, of the serpentine of the 
Yosges is also highly interesting, as it establishes a specific 
identity between it and the serpentines of Saxony, and of the 
Harz, notwithstanding the absence of crystallization. The gar- 
nets which are abundant in the serpentine are much more rich in 
magnesia than the garnets of other rocks, such as mica, slate, 
&c., and are, therefore, analogous in composition to the serpentine 
itself. Serpentine is a rock intimately connected with igneous 
irruptions and metamorphic action. The red porphyry of the 
ancients has also been analyzed by M. Delesse.i' It consists of 
a felspathic paste with imbedded ciystals of felspar, with small 
crystals of black hornblende and grains of specular iron, quartz 

• Annales de Chimie. September, 1850. 
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hHi&g only Acoidentaliy pr^fd^t in imeji ^ia&t^, ThU ij^tStS 
^vity is ^768; and M. BtUsM sfcow^, ofr comptfii^' ff y^tiBl 

as well ais their derisltfesf, wi^ tSHe qutfniSty' of ^i^a" tBfeyJc'AW-' 
iSfn— &^ hardness/ i!rici*easiiig; iterf tfi^ dfeMtfy^ deci»6'astli^— So 
th^' the qimftay of silica may be^ eSthttrftetf d]i^V6ilni'dtJi*'^l^ 6y 
the density. The specific gravftj^' 6f «e' Ife'iiiiea^ J^bi^fiv^ is 
cfnly Ji-6S», aSQtf i^ contahig 7t-'d9 pdr 6'^iil!. <5f slllcii, wWst the 
ah1ii(iTre' porj^hyi^ coriliairis tf^OO oiily. 

*Fhe dSev^lopmeAt of riJa^6sian ^aAiels' in me inagnesifibDT 
piaiste of th^' ^ef^'6ntin(*i, ma of crystals of felspar in die l^spia- 
tiiic psSte 6f th6' porphyry, seeriis a result of slow'cooHn^ ^m 
i^^dtij^ fosioii. Aridth^r papei^ of M. Delesse deserves especial 
notice, as illustrative of the scrutinizing manner in which he 
^ttitfiii^d i'6cfi^, aiirf g'earche's* oiit* tW secfeis^ of meir physical 
iiha^^'s.* He had before pointed out me ^eat difference ijQ the 
m'dm'etic powei^' of rock^, smd had shown tHat tHe e%ct oi lusioxi 
was' sometiraes io increase and sometimes to diminisn it* In 
this piaiper' lie states^ that in rocks of high magnetic p<iwef 
minemls rich in iron are spread through the psist^, whilst the 
minerals found in veins and cavities are comparatively poor in or 
destitute of iron. Such is the Case in serpentines*, melaphyres, 
l>asalts, lavas, ^c. tn rocks, on the contrary, possessmg only 
Ibw magnetic power, the minerals of the paste and of the veinsr 
are nearly similar as regards their amount of iron, as is £he case* 
in hornblende rocks, greehstones, &c. ;< and again, in granites;* 
syenites, and other granitoid rocks, there is generally no di&^nite' 
]^ciste, and in all cases it has a veiy low magnetic power. Even 
here, however, the minerals rich in iron are associated together,^ 
such as the lamelloe of black mica, crystals of homUende,'! andt 
grains of magnetic iron. Such associations' are the result of » 
general law, and are the more strongly characterised a^ the tob]s» 
have a higher magnetic power. If, then, in amygdaloids; iii sdp- 
pontine, or other rocks of a high magnetic power, the niass bCr 
penetrated by solutions containing iron or (Shromd- whi^* arr 
magnetic; and- by others contsuning silica, « liitoe,' mhgneskS' ala^ 

• Oduq^tdifl Bendusl BdoeinVer, 1£(&0. 
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mina, and alkalies, wbicb are diagmagnetic, the magnetic paste 
will retain or attract the magnetic solutions, and there will be 
found minerals rich in chrome or iron, and particularly magnetic 
iron ; whilst, at the same time, it will repel the diagmagnetic 
solutions into fissures or cavities, where will be formed veins or 
amygdaloid nodules of quartz, carbonate of lime, zeolites, hydro- 
sUicates and hydrocarbonates of magnesia. 

^'Magnetic and diagmagnetic forces have, therefore, acted an 
important part in the separation and association of minerals, 
especially when the latter have been formed by infiltration ; and 
though the forces may be weak, they act constantly on very 
small portions of matter in solution, which are then in the most 
favorable conditions for facilitating the effects of attraction and 
repulsion.'' 

" Even in the hypothesis of an igneous origin for the minerals 
of rocks, the same explanation will be available, as the magnetic 
action will then be exercised on matter in a state of igneous fluidity/' 
M. Delesse further observes, that the electric forces are small in 
comparison with the magnetic, as regards their mineral effects ; 
but it is highly probable, as suggested by Mr. Mallet, that the 
electric forces have co-operated in the reduction of mineral masses 
to a necessary degree of fluidity, as experiments have not yet 
established a direct influence of magnetism on the cohesion of 
fluidity, but rather the contrary. See the paper by E. Brunner, 
jun., Poggendorff Annalen, 1850, No. 1. 

Such inquiries as these lead the way to a due appreciation of 
the phenomena connected with the distribution and association 
both of minerals and metals. In addition, however, to the long- 
continued action of magnetic and electric forces, ordinary chemical 
action and reaction have materially assisted in such operations. 
M. Daubr6e* has examined the question in reference to the 
remarkable association of tin ores with minerals containing fluoric 
and boracic acids, such as mica, topaz, tourmaline, axinite, &c., 
which are jgenerally sparingly spread in nature ; and has explained 
It by the action of a volatile fluoride or boride of tin on a silicious 
mineral, such as felspar. Examples of the result of such reaction 
axe observable at Saint Austle, Cornwall, where the oxide of tin 

• Comptes Bendos. April, 1800» 
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occupies the place or fills tip the form of crystals of felspar, evei^ 
stage of the process being observable in the various degrees of the 
change. Not being able to use fluorides, M. Daubree has imitated 
the supposed natural process by using the volatile perchlorides of 
tin and of titanium, and obtained, when the vapour came in 
contact with steam, in porcelain tubes heated to a white heat^ 
crystals of oxide of tin and of titanium or brookite, hydrochlorio 
acid escaping with the decomposition. It was remarked that tha 
point of the tube where the crystals formed was at 572^ of 
Fahrenheit The chloride of silicium produced in a similar 
manner crystals of quartz ; and it will be readily understood that 
in the case of a fluoride or boride the fluoric or boracic acid 
would have combined with the silicium, and produced some one or 
other of the minerals which usually accompany the oxide of tin in 
nature. M. Senarmont,* after recapitulating the experiments of 
Mitscherlich, Berthier, and Ebelmen on the formation, in the dxj 
way, of the fusible minerals which occur in eruptive, and the 
erystallization even of infusible substances — ^those of Gay Lussac 
and Daubree on the decomposition of volatile chlorides by contacti 
with steam, such as occurs in volcanoes — ^the precipitation of carbo« 
nate of lime in the form of arragonite by M« 6. Rose-— M. HaidingersT 
experiments on the formation of dolomite — and M. Becquerels oi^ 
the eflects of long-continued weak electric currents— observes, that 
even these were probably not the only forces which worked in the 
laboratory of nature, and that some of them were not always 
reconcilable with the association observed ; for example, the con- 
stant union of diaspore and corundixm seems inconsistent with the 
intervention of excessive heat and the ordinary reactions in the 
dry way. M. Senarmont, therefore, suggests that the actual form 
of a mineral deposit should be consulted in estimating the mode 
of its production ; and he considers, from such examination, that 
it is highly probable that many metallic deposits were produced 
frcan solutions ; and to support this view he explains, by experi* 
ment, the mode in which certain carbonates and sulphates may 
have been formed in the moist way. 

Carbonate of magnesia had been formed, by M. Marignac, by 

• Annales de Chimie. October, 1800;. 



ibid lefdiptt of chloride of magnesium on caribonaie of Ume ; and 
IL Senacmont obtainfid it hj the doiiUe decomposition of neutral 
fiftriibnate of soda and Bidpiukte of magnesia. At 212^ Fi|hcen-r 
liekyand faelo|f, af a aolntjlon of magnesii^ in oarbonic acid be 
mixed vitili chloride of Kme, ^nd the quanAit/ of chloride be moce 
ffaan equivalent to .the quaotit j of magnesia in solution, carbonate 
of lime i>iAj is obtained, without a, trace of magnesia ; whilst at 
802% wheiiier the cUuride of lime be more or less than eqniTaileat 
to Ac. quantitj of magnesia in s<dution, carbonate of magnesia 
is flbtaioed with scarqelj a trace of lime ; and M. fienannoni 
hnagiacs tfattt ih^ precipitation of a mixed carbonate of lime and 
magneaia, Gt ddomite, would have taken place at somje intermediata 
ten^)eratnret M. Senarmont illustrates, in a similar manner, tiia 
ibrmation of carbonate of iron, &c., and then iuTestigaies that of 
•olphuiets* 'He latter, formed in the moist wajby double decom.-? 
poiitioB, are nearly amorphous, and assume the metalloid colour 
•nd state pAy ^i the points of contact with the ^ass tube-ra curious 
fact, whidi shows that their formation in nature must faaire been 
gradual %nd liow, or else that ikusy had been subject to subaequani 
solniiont 3^e depoipition of anhydrous oxide of iron oi a red 
oofeur, so common in various fcnmations, is illustrated by die 
•ction and reaction of a solution of perchloride of iron, carbon^ 
of 'Hme, and carbonate of soda, at temperatures varying from 310^ 
lo S98^» M . Sanarmont haying also pointed out that sulphate of 
lime is* precipitated anhydrous from a highly heated fluid; and die 
Taiying sidubilities of carbonate of soda and dbloride of sodium 
iit difievent temperatures, observes that many of those combina^ 
turns of minerals which occur so^quently in nature may be duia 
exidaimeds for. example, that waters charged with chlorides of 
oaloinm, m^.gnesium, and iron should mix, under certain ooadi- 
tjens of temperature and pressure, with waters saturate4 with 
caibonat^ of soda, and containing more or less of sulf^ate pf soda, 
and ^ rosult would be a deposit of ma^enan limestones, anhy^ 
dates, red oxide of iron, and rock salt. If, then, the great natuxai 
solvent water convey the dissolved mineral matter through the 
mass of t)ie earth, and the magnetic forces operate upon it in its 
passage, many of those peculiar assemblages which are so striking 
in the crust of thp e^ith in^Bt be directed ^ distinct points of 
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depoediioB, whether in YBma or in oavitiea ; and thus w<e obtain 
ttsothec eYpiftnation of that {^nomenon, so rem^yrkablo in inetaL 
lifenMis deposits. 

Mx* Wm. Malkft read a paper on the annferous dj^tinflfc of 
WiddoiWy and deQcrilied, in detail, the various miflerafe aawoyiat.ag 
togetiifir in ^ aoiriferous sand. Although, in part, thase minera}f 
iiad been befoce noticed, such a succinct descripdon of them, and 
auok accurate ideudfications, w/ere most interestiag and va^uafale. 
The association of gold with platinum and tin, and, in other distiicts, 
withtdloriiun, palladium, dec., is one jof those minecalogical facts 
which, though closely connected with the operation of some of the 
elementary forces- which have acted on the earth's (ffust, cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. In like manner the auriferous veins have, 
in all countries where ihey exist, been found either in plutonic or 
metamorphic ipcks, and principally in the latter, which seem to be 
the natural or primary habitats of such metals, as well as of some 
others wjiicb are also abundant from probably secondary segregor 
tion or deposit in more recent strata ; and it may be reasonably 
inferred Aat their introduction into the veine was due, in part, to 
the causes wh|ch. induced metai^^orphlc change in ^ rocks con- 
taining them^ and which were probably in part magnetic. 

The goldrbearing strata of Brazil are stated, ip ]||[r. Kenwood's 
memoir on the- metalliferous or gold deposits of that country,* to 
consist of granite, talcose, and clay slates, and a granular rock of 
qijiartfl §nd taXc^ called itacohm[iite. These ai\e fplbw^ ^y t)^ 
jacotinga, which is the principal auriferpus roc^, sij^d is co^pqa^i 
f^r t^ most part, of specular iron ore and ppd^e qi mfkpga^^> 
hn^ f Q^^io^ef cofitains talc, mica, and quart^^ f^ie gold l9 ^H^V 
4^§fl^{4]^^4 througl^ the rpc^ mi in t^a ^prt ijflQWftfipliidi 
ffjopgi ^4 Bifki^ses in an4 forming injtegr^ p^xUf of i^f Str§t^ Qr 
4)spqf(sd ^n yeins or in vein-like masse^^ 

Tl^^ gpld of frazil is sometimes alloyed wjith palla^imi bU^^« 
^g^^p^if^pm } 3oi^etimes it is mixed with ^atiye eppper, ai^d ^00^* 
times with large quantities of tellurium. Thp Skiilphni^et qf b^ 
^ff^has also been occasionally found. Crystallized gold is rare, 
and chiefly occurs in the beds of rivers. Iron ore of the rich^t 

t |ir. Jo)&n Hen^ood, F.B.S., F.G.S. Jamiesoa's .Fourpal, JfP.-i 1^5)1. 
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kind is inexhaustible in qoantity. The author had never seen a 
cross-vein, though he was informed bj an intelligent German 
engineer that wide granitic veins traverse the gold vein at 
Candonga. I have referred to this district as it illustrates the 
geological connexion of the gold of Wicklow } and in the cross 
granite veins we have an indication that the phenomena of 
metamorphlc change, and the formation of metalliferous veins 
were probably closely connected with the protrusion of the rock 
in which they occur. 
Mr. Malleus analysis gives the proportions of Wicklow goldi 

Gold, 92-32 

Silver, 6-17 

Iron, 0-78 



99-27 



Or neglecting the iron, 8} atoms of gold, and 1 atom of silver.. 
The Californian gold yields, according to the analyses 

of T. Oswald, of B. D. Henry, 

Gold, . . . 90^7 . . - 90-01 
Silver,. . . 9-03 . . . 9*01 
Copper, . • — ... (yS& 

100*00 99-88 

The Wicklow gold is, therefore, considerably richer than that of 
California, though resembling it in its constitution. 

Of twenty-five minerals, including two varieties of garnet, 
associated with the gold, Mr. MaUet notices platinum, titanic iron, 
sulphuret of molybdenum, topaz, zircon, the small manganesian 
garnets and augite, as new to this locality ; and directs especial 
attention to the great abundance of tinstone, both as seeming to 
point to the probable existence in the surrounding district of 
masses of this valuable ore, and as in itself promising to pay for 
its separation from the sand. 

The great interest which has recently been attached to thiH 
valuable metal by the discovery of the rich deposits of CaHfomia, 
requires some notice of its history, and will justify me in offering 
a few remarks on the practical bearing of this discovery. Gold, 
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precious as it is, occurs far more frequently than is usually believed* 
Mr. Robert Allan, in his Manual of Mineralogy, thus speaks of 
it : — << Gold is not an uncommon metal ; that is to say, there is 
none, except iron, more universally disseminated, although often 
in such minute quantities that its presence can only be ascertained 
after pounding and washing. It occurs both in veins and beds, 
in nodules, plates, and small crystals, coating the cavities or inter- 
spersed in quartz, but more frequently in the sand of rivers, in 
valleys and plains into which it has been conveyed from the 
decomposition of auriferous rocks. This is particularly the case 
in Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, where it is sometimes met with in 
masses of several pounds weight. In Siberia, too, it occurs in a 
similar alluvium or sand, in the country eastward of the Ural 
mountains, where masses of eighty ten, or sixteen pounds have 
occasionally been discovered. In Transylvania a considerable 
quantity of gold is obtained from stream works, near Her- 
mannstadt. In the Wicklow mountains of Ireland, and at 
Leadhills in Scotland, it occurs in alluvial soil, and in many 
districts of Germany it presents itself under similar circumstances* 
My father^s collection contains a specimen of a light yellow colour, 
weighing nearly eight sovereigns, from the Breadalbane estate, 
near Glen Coich, in Perthshire. In some places, as at Yorospatak, 
near Abrudbanya, in Transylvania, the rock appears impregnated 
with small portions of gold, which occur crystallized and in 
slender plates disseminated through the mass. The mines of 
Hungary and Transylvania, Cremnitz, Schemnitz, Posing, Betza, 
Magurka, Nagyag, Offenbanya, and Boitza, are all worked for this, 
metal, occasionally affording the. most splendid specimens ; and in 
Saltzburg, and thence along the chain of the Alps, as far as La 
Gardette, near Allemont, in Dauphine, there are numerous other 
establishments of a similar description. The Bussian and Siberian 
mines have also latterly afforded considerable quantities of gold ; 
and to the United States it promises to be a mineral product of 
some importance." 

Of its more general history M. Virlet (Coup CEd'il General 
et Statistique sur la Metallurgic) gives the following interesting 
summary :->- 

The discovery of gold, like that of iron, copper, lead, mercury. 
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t6i, and sflrer, dates from tHe remot'eet antiquity. In ^ etat^f 
ages the greater portion of gold was supplied by some provinoea 
df India, and other countries in the south of Asia, to which the 
Phoenicians sent their caravans, in order to exchange for it their 
iHiWtiftrctuites ; attd* it appearsr oertkin that this maritime people 
trtlded foi* gold with the barbarous natives of the southeni* cott# 
<tf jkMc&y as they did for precious stones WiA the natlvefif <fiF 
Cfeylbri. Id Lydia, Mount Tm6lu& and the i^actolus; ^ rt^ef ^ 
<^ebrttt<Jd by the poets; supplied A- cottsddeftible' <;ftia*ti^ ^ 
Qnf^c^, where it was tised iA the starthito' 6f iihe gods, atod iti dded^; 
rtktitig' ihe tJeniples/' M. Aug. Pei'dbtmet dnd M* Virietf ^Knk » 
]^lxR)able that, in these remote epochs, the j^rtictid^,' stifl nf ^iWSr 
i^^ adopted of j^lacing' the skins of sheep in^ thi^ coui^ <tf ito 
^Aibfont^ iSHrdam, by ^hicH the itoale^s and fi^gtaientaf of giM 
(SMied tflong by the current were intercepted and secuffed^; aiSd* 
tHint the anegbribal fable of the Golden Fleece originated in' iltaif 
dtfstoittl' figypt furnished large quantities of gold, the tilgypfittfi'tf,- 
licbdt^ng tb Herodotus, overtiiming mountains in their search foi* 
Ifiij liitituS. From the ihin^s of the ehain of mountains iidiicli' 
8^'aratte)9' Thrace from Macedonia, Philip king' of MacedoHj- 
oBtaiA'ed ailtiually moi'^ than 1,000' taalenfe of gold, 6r aboutf 
£^5,000' sterling, by the aid of which he succeeded in c6rtut)ttri^* 
tKe* Greeks, and reducing them to subjugation, thereby preparing^ 
tfle vtdf for the conquests of his son, Alexander the Great. (It Lr; at^ 
Ic^st, gratifying to think that the treasures in this metal now flowii^g" 
idto the social current will be used for great commercial rather thaif 
ifiilitaCry triumphs, and be made conducive to the advancement- 
df civilization.) About this epoch the Phoenicians having' seiziid* 
dtl the t^jmple of Delphos, carried off the accumulated gold whi(Jlf 
Had rfesnlted from the ofiferings of the kings of Lydiaat the shrine* 
of Ajiollb, and the quantity, therefore, of the metal' so iricreased- 
in*diidhajige, as to rise tb a proportion of one to ten as compared* 
to'silvei' instead of one to thirteen, as had been its prtvioud' pro^^ 
portion. In Europe (Spain and Transylvania) gold WaJs iflSB' 
obtained from ft liemote e|k)Ch. 

The' rarity of gttld; combined With its ductility, its malleabilfty', 
and the ease with which, in consequence, it can be worked,^ datted- 
it \i& ^tibca<d; With; silver' and copfper,^ a^^* th6 beMT fc^r^te- 
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tddve of wealth — ^that is, of the capital or accumulated results of 
labour of all nations. Such a system naturally replaced the cum^ 
brous exchanges in kind, which could only suit the rudest state 
of society ; and though iron has also, with other substances, been 
used as a means of exchange, these three metals (to which may 
now be added, as kn experiment, platinimi) have become the money 
or representative of value of all civilised nations. 

The auriferous sands of Brazil extend over a large space, and 
gold is abundantly fouild in them, mixed with platinum, the 
diamond, &c. In a similar manner, it is from such sands that 
most of the gold of Chili, Columbia, New Grenada, Mexico> 
Peru, the United States, and Hungary, Transylvania, Siberia, 
and the Oural chain, &c., is obtained; and also probably the gold 
of southern Asia found in the Indian Archipelago, that of Africa 
which occurs principally in Kordofan, and that obtained between 
Darfour and Abyssinia, in the neighbourhood of Bambouck, and 
at the foot of the mountains which give birth to the Nile, the 
Senegal, and the Gambia. 

The mines of greatest importance in Europe are those of 
Hungary and Transylvania, the Russian mines being in Asia, in 
the chains of the Caucasus, the Altai, and the Oural. Thibet, 
Which produced gold in the earliest ages of the world — as, accord- 
ing to Heeren, the Phoenicians traded for it there as well 
as in several regions of India — still continues to export to 
China and Bengal large quantities, as well as diamonds, pearls, 
copper, cinnibar, lead, iron, white lead, &c., for which they receive 
in exchange, mercury, porcelain, gold and silver stuffs, coined 
money, &c. Nepaul alone receives from Thibet about £210,00(X 
worth of gold every year, the greatest portion of which is 
swallowed up in ornaments both of women and men. In British 
India gold has been found both in the beds of rivers and in the. 
superficial alluvia in sufficient abundance to be worked ; and the 
gold '* diggings" of Calcutta have been long known, and are now 
subjected to proper inspection and regulation. The auriferous 
fioil of India is, however, very poor as compared to the sands of" 
Africa, yielding only about ^V ^^ ^^ quantity of gold for the 
same weight of alluvial matter. The gold mines of Spain, though ' 
of great antiquity, have, like those of France, ceased to be of any' 

G 
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importance, though many European rivers, like the Factoli^B of 
the ancients, produce auriferous sands, which lead occasionally to 
lucrative *' diggings" or explorations. Amongst these rivers are 
the Rhine, the sands of which contain also a small quantity of 
platinum, the Rhone, the Herault, the Garonne, and many others, 
including some of the rivers of Germany, Spain, continental 
Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace- 

In the United States of America the exploration for gold has, 
independently of California, greatly advanced since 1824, when it 
supplied to the federal mint only about £1,095 worth of gold, 
whereas in 1837 it yielded about £195,850 worth. The states 
which yield the gold are North Carolina, which produces about 
half the quantity obtained, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama — states which form the south-west of the 
American Union ; and it is supposed that the production is about 
double the quantity actually coined at the mint. According to 
M. Eschwege, the gold extracted in Chili doubled in quantity 
from 1752 to 1761, when it amoimted in value to about 
£1,682,900 sterling — a rate of production, however, which it has 
long since ceased to maintain, having probably, in conunon with 
the other South American mines, diminished to at most one-half. 
It is, then, at a time when the returns of all the old existing 
gold mines, excepting those of Russia, have fallen to a very low 
ebb, that California has been unveiled to the speculatist, and 
beckoned to its rich bosom thousands of the adventurous youths of 
both Europe and America, there to seek the coveted gold. 

To form a just idea of the effect which this new source of gold 
will have on the interests of society, it is necessary to inquire into 
the absolute products of the older sources of supply, and to ascer- 
tain their relation to the wants of society. 

Mr. Kenwood states that sixty-three millions' worth of gold had 
been extracted from the mines of Brazil, which were first known 
to the Portuguese in 1695. To the end of 1846, the Russian 
gold washings had jdelded about twenty millions. Sir R. L 
Murchison considered the returns from California to be about one 
and a-half million per annum ; and the latest Russian accounts 
show a production of more than three millions annually, being, as 
well as the Califomian mines^ on the increase. The coinage at 
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tke United States' mint in Philadelpliia shows a deposit, in 1850, of 

31,500,000 dollars' worth from €alifornia, 
1,650,000 „ from other places, 

33,150,000 

So that Califomia famished to the Philadelphia mint, in 1850, 
£6,562,500 of gold — a quantity which probably exceeds that fur- 
nished from the rest of the world, and also that furnished by 
all South America in any one year.* 

The money capital of Europe alone hss been estimated at about 
£214,791,667. If, therefore, Califomia continued to produce at 
the extraordinary rate of 1850, it would double the present capital 
of Europe in about thirty-five years ; but there is little reason, 
from the experience of former gold-mining districts, to anticipate 
a Similarly continued production. Let it also be remembered that 
population increases almost in the same ratio, and that the wants, 
therefore, of the commercial world almost keep pace with the 
Califomian supply. 

There is also an important deduction to be made, namely, the loss 
by wear in circulation, accidents, &c., which has been estimated at 
about three-fourths per cent., or on the money capital stated above 
£1,610,937 annually ; and if the money capital of America were 
added, the loss could not be less than £1,800,000 ; but to this should 
be also added the quantity of the precious metals used in ornaments, 
&c, which has been estimated at about £6,250,000, and it will then 
appear that the annual consumption amounts to about £8,000,000. 

As the supply of silver has diminished materially, we may 
therefore, as yet, consider this new source of supply in gold as 
fortunately coming in to relieve a growing scarcity of the precious 
metals, although it must ultimately, if continued, disturb the rela- 
tion which now subsists between the money values of silver and gold. 

I trust when the great importance of the subject is considered, 
as well as the vast social result which has already followed from 
the discovery of Californian gold, you will excuse me for thus 
placing it before you in detail. A new State has now been added 
to the American Union, and that region which, only a few months 
since, was one of disorder, is now ruled with equity and decision, 

^Hampshire Telegraph. Januaiy 25, 1851. 



and the xeturnB of labour are insured bj a proper distribution of ^ 
the land to be searched. 

The mode of distribution of some minerals may be illustrated 
by the occurrence in sea water of silver, copper, lead, and of silver 
in plants and organic structures* It may be reasonably supposed 
that just in proportion as a metal is more easily acted upon by 
those chemical solvents which are spread through nature, it will 
be conveyed from one division to another of the mineral king- 
dom. It is, indeed, with the mineral as with the organic fossil, 
that its distribution from the original place of its first appearance 
will be advanced by the facilities of dispersion afforded to it. 
Silver is an illustration of this principle, as it is one of the 
elements most diffused amongst metallic minerals. Messrs. Mala- 
guti, Durocher and Sarzeaud, have been led, from a consideration 
of this diffusion, as well as from the ease with which silver com- 
bines with chlorine, even in contact with salt water, and its 
chloride dissolves in other chlorides, especially chloride of sodium, 
and the powerful action of sea water on its sulphuret, to seek for this 
metal in sea water; for, as these authors observe, if the sulphurets of 
lead, iron, zinc, and copper, with which sulphuret of silver is so often 
associated, are all acted upon by sea water, and their resulting 
chlorides are all soluble in that water, how can it be doubted that 
the metals themselves must be present in that menstruum which 
washes so many different strata, and which holds in solution more 
than one-third of the known elementary substances.* 

Following up the search founded on these principles, the authors 
succeeded in discovering silver in the salt procured directly frt>m 
the water itself, and copper and lead fi^m fuci which had extracted 
them from the water, but failed in obtaining zinc : iron had, of 
course, long been known as a constituent of sea water. 

The mean of thirteen experiments gave half a milligramme of 
silver for 50 litres of sea water, so that 100 litres would have 
yielded one milligramme ; and if we speak approximatively, and 
call the litres kilogrammes (one litre of sea water weighing more 
than one kilogramme) the proportion of silver is loo.ooj.ooo » 
that is, one myriametre cube of sea water contains 1000 kilo- 
jgrammes of silver, a quantity bdow the truth, as much of it must 

* Annales de Chimie. Febroary, 185(X 
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liifB eaciyed ealcnItliiiB ftom the dJJBcallicBof dcterminalioii, Xt 
English measores tlds would anMNmt to 2»40QI1». In aboul 816 
onfaneiiifles — a qoantitf flmaU, Ihmifh implj wnffif iunt to miiMliili 
the £Mt^ idiiek the ftotiior had ako done hjthe oidiiiaiy leaedon 
of Bolj^iiieled hydrogen* 

Hie leseaieh was now extended to marine plantar the power q£ 
which to oondenae and retain within their tisanes the ekanenta of 
the medinm in whidi thej T^^etaley had heen so fbll^ estaUiahed 
In respect to iodine and man j other mineral snbstanees. 

From SU Malo the anthors obtained a mass of sea weeds^ fiom 
which the J extracted 

FucQS CanalicnlatuSy 
y, YesicnlosnSy 
„ Serratns, 
yy CeramoideSy 
„ NodosuSy 
Ulva Compressns. 

These were dried and reduced to ashes with the utmost care, and 
by preliminary experiments it was ascertained that they oontained 
of soluble and insoluble substances the following proportions : — 

Soluble. Insoliibl*. 

Fncus Canaliculatus^ . • 75 • . .25 

yy YesicolosnSy . • 53 • . .47 

„ SerratuSy . . . 41 . • .59 

^ Ceramoidea^ • • 85 . • • 65 

„ Nodosus, • . • 62 . . .38 

Ulva CompressuSy • • 41 • • .59 

The experiments were now made in the dry way, and the result 
of six analyses were as follows : — 

1. Ashes of Fucus Serratus, • 100 grammes, 



Button of Silver, « 

2. Ashes of Fucus Ceramoides, 
Button of SUyer, • • 

3. Ashes of Fncus Nodosus, 
Button of Silver, • 

4, 5. The Silver was also inappreciable by weight, and in 6 
doubtful. 



(yooi „ 

100 „ 

0K)01 „ 

100 „ 

imponderable 



L 
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Prom these expeiiments it is evident thai all the fuci expert' 
ment^ upon contained sUver ; and, setting aside those in which 
the qnantily obtained from 100 grammes of ashes was inappxe* 
oiahle by weight, it is. evident that the quantity is feally vexy 
considerable, amounting in fucus serratus and facos ceramoides to 
tGuhors P^ ^ ^® weight of the ashes. In other words, one 
pound of silver would have been produced from 100,0001bs. of 
ashes ; and when we compare this comparatively great quantity 
with the minute quantity contained in the sea water, how stiik* 
ingly and beautifully analogous is the assimilation of the metal in 
this case to that of carbon in ordinary plants. 

The authors then proceeded to the examination of land-plants, 
and, making their experiments on those plants not subjected to 
the action of manures, which might have introduced silver into 
their tissues, conclude generally the presence of silver in plants — a 
fact which is perfectly in accordance with the general difiusion of 
silver throughout nature, and its association with most metallic 
minerals. The waters of springs percolatiDg through mineral 
masses dissolve more or less of their chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, 
and other soluble salts, which, reacting in their course on metallic 
minerals, carry away in solution more or less of them ; and, though 
the quantity may not be appreciable when sought for in so dilute 
a solution as'the water of springs or rivers, it becomes recognizable 
when condensed and accumulated in vegetables. 

It is thus that whilst the great 'forces of nature — combining, 
doubtless, electricity and magnetism — have been probably the 
agents for separating from the earthy mass metallic substances, 
and collecting them in the veins 'of massive and metamorphic 
rocks, the chemical powers of matter have been called into action 
to remove the metals from their places of deposit, and to spread 
them over the snr&ce of the earth ; and when these powers fail, 
the ordinary atmospheric agencies ^upply their place, and, as in 
gold and its associate metals, the distribution is effected by mecha- 
nical attrition and fluviatile transport. 

There is one objection to these results which the authors antici- 
pate and answer; namely, that the presence of silver in the 
sea may be consequent on the operations of man; but to this 
it may be replied, that if the whole of the sea contains the proper- 
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tion determined by their experiments, the total quantity of silter 
would be 2fiO0^0O0 tons, a quantity probably exceeding all 
which has been extracted by man from the earth : and even 
to carry the experiments beyond the age of maUi the authors 
examined some rock-salt from the mines of Lorraine, and 
obtained from three kilogrammes, or seven pounds, a distinct 
button of silver. Whilst, however, this salt resembles the salt of 
our present ocean in this respect, it differs from It materially in 
containing only traces of sulphate of magnesia^ without the 
muriate of that base, and in not as yet having produced either 
iodine or bromine, a fact which ought not to be overlooked in 
speculations on the origin of such masses of rock-salt In expe- 
rimenting on coal, the authors failed to discover such a quantity 
of silver as could be considered independent of accidental causes ; 
nor is this surprising, as the vegetable matter forming the coal 
was doubtless deposited under circumstances which facilitated the 
removal of any mineral matter with which it might have been 
impregnated. They were, doubtless, estuary and not marine 
deposits. 

The proportion of lead in the ashes of sea-weeds, of which 
fuGus serratus, nodosus, and ceramoides formed the greater part, 
was determined to be y.iTti'^STJinT gi'cumimes, and in like manner the 
presence of copper was also determined. This remarkable fact, 
that these three metals — silver, copper, and lead — are present in 
eea-water, is the natural result of their great diffusion in nature, 
and the. ease with which they are acted upon by water either 
actually salt, or which contains more or less of the chlorides of 
sodium, &c, such as is the case with the springs which circulate in 
the upper portions of the crust of the earth. If, then, the presence 
of silver, copper, and lead, has been demonstrated both in the 
ancient and in the present oceans, such results are entirely con- 
formable to the laws of nature. 

We may add, that the presence of gold in plants was also long 
since stated by Becker and Hunkel, but has not been confirmed 
by subsequent experiments. Silver was discovered by Messrs* 
Malaguti, &c., in the blood of an ox. Lead and copper have also 
been found in animal tissues, but are supposed to occur only 
accidentally ; and even as regards iron, which is present in almost 
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all organic stractnn^ and manganese which is frieqaendjr pt^n^ 
Measn. A. Cheyalier and E« Cottereau are of opinion that the 
quantities are so variable that they cannot be considered essential 
elements of organic tissoes^ but merely as the result of peculiar 
food and circumstances.* 

It does not appear to me that the great importance, as a geolo^ 
gical fact, of the general diffusion of the alkalinic chlorides^ 
bromides, and iodides, has been sufficientlj appreciated* The 
recent discovery, by M. Chatin, <^ iodine in running fresh water 
streams, in fresh water plants, and in coal or the relics of ancient 
vegetation, adds additional weight to it. The difiuaion of oombi^ 
nationa of borine is an analogous and equally interesting fact. 
That element, like fluorine, is comparatively rare in natiuie, and 
yet is widely diffused. Bammelsbergf has given accurate analyses 
of the mineral tourmaline, which contains both fluorine and boracic 
acid, from thirty different localities of the old and new world, i& 
most of which the quantity of boracic acid varies from seven to 
nine per cent., whilst the mean result gives about two atoms of 
boracic acid to seven atoms of silicic acid. I will not follow the 
author through his interesting discussion of the variations in the 
acids and bases of the mineral, but merely state that he has been 
enabled to fonn Ave distinct groups, classed under the twa 
following heads :— 

A* Brown and black tourmalines, without lithia. 

1. Magnesia tourmaline. 

2. Magnesia and iron tourmaline. 

3. Iron tourmaline. 

B. Blue, green, and red tourmalines, with lithia. 

4. Iron and manganese tourmalines^ blue and greexr. 

5. Manganese tourmaline, red. 

My object is to point especially to the presence of boracic aci^ 
(a substance which is known to be emitted from volcanoes, or vol- 
canic vents, such as the vapour springs of Tuscany^ described bjr 
Sir B. Murehison) in the mineral matter of so many parts of the^ 

« Annales D'Qygienne Pnblique. July, 1849. 

f PoggendoxlL Anaalen, 1850^ Nos.^ 8, 9^ . . ; 
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earth^B clriist so widel7 remote fixwa eaoh other, is a fact of 
interest* The probable agency of the vdatils cblorides, flaorides, 
and, we tnaj saj^ borides, has been already discussed in exfrfana* 
tion of the fbrmaticHci and association of minerals; and, in respect 
to the extraordinary diffusion of the compounds which are the re* 
salts of their action on, and combination with, mineral matter, it 
seems impossible to deny that so general an effect must have had 
a oommensurately extensive cause. Is it, then, impossible that 
such gaseous bodies may be imprisoned below the consolidated 
crust of the earth in a state of liquid condensation ? 

After having thus shown that minerals and metals are most 
important geological elements, I may for a moment dwell with 
gratification on the Catalogue of the Simple Minerals of Trinity 
College, so ably completed by your late President, my learned and 
respected friend, Dr. Apjohn.* This catalogue exhibits a praise* 
worthy desire on the part of the University to increase the mineral 
branch of its museum. In 1807 a descriptive catalogue, drawn 
up by the Rev. Walter Stephens, was edited by Dr. Whitley Stokes, 
an eminent member of the Universityi to whom the charge of the 
museum had then been committed, and the number of minerals 
described was 1,089. In 1818, Dr. StdLCS^ in conjunction with 
Dr. Thomas Taylor, a distinguished botanist, published a second 
catalogue^ wiien the number of minerals described was 1,204. In 
the present catalogue the number described is 1)994, so that it hai 
been neoessarily a work of great labour. It would be out of place 
to examine minutely this catalogue on the present occasion^ but 
When I eonsider the peculiar qualifications of its authiM*, his 
extensivB learning and his practical skiU, I cannot but hope that 
he wHl make it the text-book for further inquiries into the deeper 
masteries of the mineral kingdom. The fdrm and properties of 
xaiiterals an, in themselves, deserving of attrition and study $ but 
trhen w^ consider tisem as dements of liie mineral mass of the 
Pastil, it is necessary tiiat we should not merely divide the genei:% 
MRh as the silicates^ but oKso the species, sueh as felspar) Jmih^ 
Uende, xaick^ tovrmaMne, Ac, into distinctive groups, in order to 

* Besittiptive Catalogue of 4ihe SimpU Mkiorals fai the Systematio OdUeoliea 
dr Tttei^ Colt^^ I>aMiii. IBM. 
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connect tliem with the rocks in which they are found, and to trace 
out the mode of their formation. Such is the course now pursued 
by eminent continental mineralogists, and there is no one here who 
could so well undertake the task as Dr. Apjohn. With him, then, 
we may hope and believe ^' that the growing taste for chemical 
and mineralogical studies within the University will be stimulated 
and extended by the ready access which the students have to its 
mineral collection, and that it will contribute to the cultivation of 
the natural sciences, an object in which the heads of the University 
have, for .several years, manifested an especial interest;" an 
object, too, let me add, which fully deserves the enlightened 
support it receives from the University of Dublin, and from other 
similar institutions, as the study of the natural sciences cannot be 
pursued philosophically without obtaining glimpses of the formative 
causes which have operated under the control of a supreme intel- 
ligence in the production of such great effects. 

From the contemplation of causes which act, as it were, unseen, 
we naturally turn to those which are more palpably manifested in 
their effects, and of these, water, as a physical agent, is one. In a 
short paper, which I read on the 10th April, 1860, 1 described some 
remarkable inequalities of the sea-bottom of the present Portsmouth 
harbour during the tertiary epoch, which I illustrated by the dif- 
ferences obtained in tlu*ee Artesian borings at very short dis-> 
tances from each other. In the first, at the victualling yard near 
Gosport, the superficial clays and sands, and two great beds — the 
one 87 and the other 100 feet thick — of the Loi^on clay were passed 
through, when an abundant supply of water was obtained at 31 2 feet. 
In the second, at Block-house fort, one and a-quarter miles from 
the former, the upper eighty feet consisted of gravel similar to the 
shingle of the present beach, with occasional sand and silt^ and a 
small bed of oysters, which was followed by the London clay, 
divided into three beds by sand, in the one case yielding bad 
water, in the other no water, as if it were entirely circumscribed 
by clay ; at 310 feet good water was obtained in a bed of clean 
sand twenty-four feet thick. In the third well, undertaken in one 
of the bastions at Portsea, distant two and a-half miles from the 
Clarence, Yard well, and with it, on a line parallel to the chalk 
escarpment of Portsdown, there was only a very slight superficial 
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eoveriiig when the London clay appeared, and continning fi>r the 
depth of 500 feet, was, with the exception of a few inches of inter- 
vening hard sand without water, followed by the plastic clay, which 
continued as one uniform mass for more than one hundred feet 
more, or to the depth of 610 feet, when the borings entered the 
chalk, and water was obtained, which rose to within three feet of 
the surface. Making every allowance for disturbance of the 
underlying rocks by elevation, I must consider these extraordinary 
inequalities as principally due to the unequal wear, at successive 
epochs, of the ancient sea-bottom, and the irregular distribution 
of mud or silt upon it. 

Mr. James M'Adam, in his papers of the 8th May and 12th 
June, has given many curious details which link together the 
pleistocene strata with the post-tertiary detritus gravel or drift. It is 
thus that on the County Down side of theLstgan, near Knock, a bed 
of clay occurs, which overlies the variegated marl, and is covered 
by a bed of gravel and sand. In this clay, at an elevation of 150 
feet, occur specimens of nucula oblonga, establishing, with its 
other contents, an identity with the clay found on the Antrim side 
of the bay, at an elevation of one hundred feet, and with the clay 
described by me in my Report on the County of Derry, as occurring 
inland, at various elevations exceeding those here stated, along an 
ancient chalk escarpment. But the sand and silt, on which the 
greater part of the town of Belfast is built, contains also the 
nucula oblonga ; and as there can be little doubt that this ancient 
mud-bank extends continuously with the more recent deposits into 
the Lough, there is a remarkable blending together of two deposits, 
distinct as to age. Mr. M'Adam describes the gravel beds or 
ridges which border the Lagan, and continue as the boundary of 
the Lough on the Down side, being replaced on the opposite side 
by a clay bank ; and he considers *^ that the entire valley of the 
Lagan, along with the Belfast Lough, has been filled with gravel 
and clay, and covered with water, comparatively shallow, which, 
gradually descending in level, has left its marks behind in the 
appearances described." Mr. M^Adam ascribes the depression of 
the water, which must have once covered these gravel ridges and 
mud banks, merely to the wear of channels by the water, and 
its gradual sinking or letting out, and does not think any catas- 
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tiojihe or eleTBtiiig agenoy necessiuy to ftccotml for it. H# 
quotes, ib sapport of thk opinioiii tiie theorj of M« Stareffle^^ 
who imaginea that evnents j^rodaeed bj ihe rotation of thQ eaxili 
we^ff iato ihe tea-bottom, aad gradnaUj dqxreoi it, so aa to drep^ 
an it wore^ down the water-«-« general and shallow sea being thna 
ehaiBged into partial, narrow, and deep seaa. Without, however, 
in any way questioning ihe changes which are doubtleaa e£fectad 
<» the aea-bottoms through the agenoy of cnirents, some of wfaieh 
tend to depress it, and some, by the addition of drift, to elevate it-^ 
wd farther, without doubting that many peculiarities and changea 
in gravel and clay deposits may be purely hydraulic phenomena-*^ 
I cannot admit thai there is suffident evidence to deduce a fidl of 
the mean level of the ocean ind^Mudent of disturbances of the 
earth's crust ; and I will but point to the great chain of the Andas^ 
a vast ridge of comparatively recent volcanic matter, of matter of 
eruption^ and which is transverse to the direction of currenta of 
rotation, to show that elevations must co-operate with depressioaa 
in producing great general results of change of level. M. Constant 
Prevoet has, indeed, oljected to ^e term elevation, aa apparently 
implying an unbalanced protmsioa of matter ; but, of course, tUs is 
not the actual meaning of the term, as there is, doubtless, a eoF« 
responding quantity of matter depressed. Mr« M'Adam enriehea 
his interesting paper by a detailed catalogue of shells found in tiio 
ttlt and sand, and also partially in some of the graveL His list 
ooDtains seventy-one species. 

. In my communication on Bantry Bay I brought under your 
notice one <^ those examples of the scratching of rocks, by tin 
passage over Ihem of sharp detritie matter, the surface having 
been previously worn smooth and partially polished by a similar 
action. The example, which I described from my own personal 
observation, was taken from one of those bluff clay banks so 
ceaunon in Bantry Bay the interior portion of which-^meaning 
that part within Whiddy Island — appears to have been formed by 
denudation of a ccmiparatively recent date, or subsequent to the 
formation of post-'tertiary deposits. The wear of this great mass 
df gravelly clay studded with boulders, or, in other wcnrds, of 
bouldeivclay, is still continuing, and must continue, so long 9B 
any portion of it remains within reach of tidal action* As ihn 



WTel of tbe -m^v riaesi th^ ^rs^vos he$A upon th« Vi^ie of tha cte; 

|<H^i|tio^th6b9aei»pit)t«otedb7th«fin4pn^ WIieo» hQwevw, 
ibeiy hav^ be^n wad^d awi^ the work of deitniction is penawa4> 
md dioQ «fW slioe of the cliff or bank ia tbus remoTedt ^u^tilj at 
leogibi tbe base retireg beyond the aotion of tbe higher tideai 9a4 
^ olifft exposed only to ordinary aUnoq[iherio ageiiciesi fiBaJJiy 
crumbles Into a slope fitted for the preserration ^ staticfA o^iup 
libriiu9« In the progress of this wear it is usual U> find the 
bouMers end larger grayel of the elay heaped up as wa(ter-woflr» 
shiegle at the base of the eli£r» the finer nia^iter or clay baviag 
been washed away. It was at the ba^ of a Uuff headland qf thifl 
boulder-day, which is only exposed to the action of the waves in 
yf^XJ high tides or in ^tanns* and is, in part^ protected by a bapk 
of water-worn ahiagH which had once been imbedded in it^ that 
I obeerved a poftien of the roek laid bar% whidi, ftr ffom exhibits 
ing the jagged edges of the strata haMtnally exposed to the wear 
tod tear of the waves, was smooth and rounded in its sur&ce, and 
further marked by fine sharp scratches, varying in their paraiUel- 
isia aecerdiiig to tibe relative podtions of the dopes of the vwk 
and the eonseqvient direetion of die scratches. It f urtliei! appeared 
to me that these scratches passed under the elay; and I therefcn 
assumed, as probable, that they had been made by substances 
moving with or imbedded in the clay. Xt will be understood that 
I endeavoured merely to state a fact, and not to describe histori- 
cally the phenomena with which that fact would be naturally 
eonneeted* It is right, hoiwever, timt I should now obflerve^ thai 
in my Geological Report on Tyrone and Londenderry, published 
in 1843, I have distinctly pointed out that the phenomena of drift 
^xe such as cannot be explained by any one movement of water, 
whether diluvial or fiuviatile or marine, but are the results, of 
aetiona often varied in their direction and anwini^^ in a manneir 
very similar to l^at which can be traced in more aneient d^osita. 
In the illustrations to that work I hl^ve given, examples both of 
^ntorted strata and of cross or £alse stratification in drift, and 
have contrasted them with similar appearances in secondary sand- 
atone rocks. It is not the time to enter i»to an explanation ^ 
each phenomena further than to urge that they prove a leAf* 
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continued and regular mode of deposit^ implying a sequence oi 

strata. Nor do I see anything in their character which can, 
a priori, decide in any case whether they preceded or followed the 
deposition of boulder-clay. Local evidence has, however, proved 
that in some cases the boulder-clay preceded the stratified sands 
and gravel ; but it is not impossible that, in other cases, marine 
currents may have swept over the surface of rocks, and hurried 
with them sand and shingle prior to the deposition of boulder- 
clay. If such were the fact the surface of a rock may have been 
smoothed and polished by the friction of the sand passing over it, 
and subsequently grooved and scratched by the more slow move- 
ment of glaciers or of boulder-clay. 

I have now come to the point where I may fitly notice the paper or letter of 
a respected fellow-member, your former president, Mr. Robert Mallet, brought 
forward on the 11th December, in which he lays claim to priority in an expla- 
nation of the mode in which rocks have been grooved and scratched. Mr. 
Mallet states that, in company with Frofessq^ Oldham, he examined, in May, 
1844, the cuttings of the Drogheda Bailway made through the calpe, in the 
neighbourhood of Killester, and observed numerous scratches in the rock, and 
on the lower surfaces of boulders imbedded in the clay and gravel beds above 
it ; that some of the scratches appeared to indicate that the superincumbent 
day had been forced en maste up hill over inclined calpe beds ; and that he 
concluded, from the evidence in general (and communicated his views on the 
subject to Professor Phillips and the Council of the Society, on the 5th June, 
1844), that the scratches had been caused by the movement en masse of ** the 
clay and gravel beds over the rock beneath, and that the scratches upon the 
latter, as well as those upon the large boulders reposing on the rook and im- 
bedded in the elay, had been produced by their being oamed over the rock 
along with the moving masses of clay and gravel" On the 12th Nov. 1845, 
Mr. Mallet read a paper on the subject to the Society, and then " enunciated the 
doctrine that the lateral movement of masses of mud, sand, and gravel, while in 
a wet and plastic state, either under the sea or upon land veiy recently elevated 
above it, had been the great agent not only in the almost universal seratohings 
observable upon the surface of the rocks of every part of the earth, but had 
been also the means of transport of the far larger proportion of the boulders 
and greater drift masses that cover the earth." Mr. Mallet showed the close 
similarity that, in his opinion, exists between the motions, internal and exter- 
nal, of a moving mass of mud or sand and gravel, or of vast landslips, and 
of those of glaciers ; and, at the Cambridge meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, again brought forward his views, adopting the term ^* mud glaciers/' as 
illustrative of this supposed similarity. 
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It is thus on these grounds that Mr. Mallet claims prioiity 
of discoveiy, and complains that many geologists have adopted 
his mode of explanation without acknowledging or referring to 
that priority ; and it becomes necessary, therefore, that I should 
set before you so much of the history of this branch of geological 
science as will be necessary to understand and to decide on this 
daim. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should here observe, that by early 
geologists, with some exceptions, the existence of gravel and sand 
was ascribed to diluvial causes, and that scratches or marks of 
friction were considered evidence of diluvial currents. In Catcott, 
for example, the transport of detritic matter by the diluvial stream 
is strongly urged, and the wear of the strata by diluvial waters. 
In like manner these effects were ascribed to the movements of 
water, when Button and his pupils Playfair and Sir John Hall, 
had advanced and illustrated the theories of elevation of moun- 
tain masses and marine currents. Mr. Greenough (1819), in his 
critical essays, observes—" These theories refuted, there remains, 
in explanation of the phenomena of boulder-stones, the theory 
which attributes their occurrence, like that of ordinary gravel, to 
the action of running water. The arguments in favour of that 
doctrine are, that boulder-stones are evidently not in situ ; that 
they are, for the most part, traceable to the parent rock, which, 
4iOwever distant, is always at a higher level than themselves ; that 
ihey often rest upon beds either secondary or alluvial ; and, lastly^ 
that the upper surface of rocks protected by soil is, in many 
cases, so farrowed as to resemble a wet road along which a number 
of heavy and irregular bodies have been dragged, those furrows 
generally agreeing, in parallelism, both with one another, and with 
the ridges and large features of the district." 

Mr. Greenough, not considering the force of running water, 
either as exhibited in the torrents of rivers or in the sea, suffi- 
ciently great to account for such results, ascribes them to the 
deluge. Hutton had ascribed them to the tumultuous rush of 
water consequent on great debacles, the result of sudden eleva-^ 
vaiions of mountain chains or masses. 

Dr. M'Culloch, in his System of Geology (1831), observes in. 
his chaptcir on Changes in the Disposition of the Sea and Land,^ 



^Bni I moBt not <Muit one ArgamMit supposed to «ffiyrd a ftvoog 
oridieiiee of mch diluTial cnnentii iiamelj, the steBtches or mirki 
of friotioii already noticed in rocks where water does nol loow 
Aow% llanj of the quoted instances occur in places where riretv 
hare once muy under the changes already pointed out; while If 
the others confirm Ihe former existence of currents that could not 
well have been rivers, they are not competent to prove such move-' 
menis of water as I have here rejected (diluvial). I shall inqtdre 
farther of them presently^ tiS the probable ^ff^ti of heav^ allUtii^ 
transported by water under other causes,'^ an idea which is simiUu*, 
if not identical, with that of Mr. Mallet* 

Again, in his descriptions of alluvia, Dr. M^Culloi^ has one 
seetion denominated <^ alluvia of descent* He says—*' The neces- 
sity of revising the alluvia has caused me to give this name lo 
those which ate produced by a combination of gravity, aided by 
riin, with the oidinaty dicdntegration of the summits of mountahis. 
These oecur in all declivities, and consist of clay and sand, with 
fragments often of gi^at sin, which, if geneially angular^ are 
sometitnes slightly rounded, from partial attrition or deeomp<^ 
sition. Their real origin is indicated by their position, by tiueing 
the progress of the operation, and by the nature of the substances. 
Hieir depths vary acoMding to dreumstances, and they oftett 
descend so £ir as to occupy the valleys beneath." ''As these 
appearances occur in very gentle declivities, as in Cumbnty and Isla» 
or idmoit on kvel ground, as near Coutfie, here is a demonstrated 
cause of even transportalion which geology has overlooked. That 
even boulders may have been gradually moved in this maimer to 
great dlstanees from the parent rock, is abundaatiy obvionsi and 
I may here S4y> onoe Ibr all^ that whatever volumes mt^y have 
been bestowed on these travelled blocks^ there is no reason ftr 
septtrating thna fiom th^ several daesea of alluvia to whieh they 
b«loag''«i.^4ul lAm again identaeal with thai of Mr. Jkfiallet. 
IL Dausse, in his fissijr on the Chaine des Bounes (1B84), 
describes tiie mountain gorge of Flumay^ which is Imhed by di^ 
junction of the gmnitiB and gneisose feocfcs of the greeit chain of 
the Bousses with the slate escaipment of C6te-Belle« This deep 
ravine narrows M lis bottak almost to aline^and has there a steep 
disoe^ jBng skpew On the hfk nad tsfWank tbs hs«d «f the gorges 



the gneisise beds^ which are above, have been greatlj dislocaied^^ 
and have produced huge accumulations of debris at the bottom^ 
On the right, 'Hhe very bowels, as it were, of the mountain 
de C6te-Belle are exhibited as the various beds crop out in the 
steep escarpment. Strangely, indeed, is this escarpment ravined 
•nd grooved, and notched bj the projecting of its several bedsi 
and shaped into rugged asperities and bold needles, which are 
incessantly giving way and falling to the bottonu It is here thai 
we find torrents or ' coulees de debris,' which the rains and great 
thaws have the power of moving. In this passage, M. Dausse 
almost seems to have Mr. Mallet's illustrative image of a glacier 
in his mind, but he contents himself with merely stating that 
huge accumulations of debris are made to flow down the course 
0f a steep ravine by the increased power of water consequent oi^ 
heavy rains or sudden thaws. 

Quotations of a similar character might be multiplied, as 
the first mode of explaining the polishing and grooving of 
rooks was naturally to ascribe them to the passage of drift — or| 
as it waa then considered, or at least called, diluvial matter — over 
Ihem* 

D'Halloy (1831), in his Elements, stotes, that M. Brongniart had 
observed portions of the primordial rocks (granites, &c*) wher« 
the surftce had been polished and grooved in the direction of th^ 
trainies of debris, as if it had been worn by the passage over it 
of the blocks composing them. These trainees in Scania and 
jSmalande form longitudinal hills, which the Swedes call < as,' or 
* ose ;' our Irish escars. M. D'Halloy classifies, from the observa- 
tions q£ M. de .Beaumont, the drift or diluvium thus : — ^* It appa^ 
rently pccura in three different forms. In the bottoms of valleys 
it appears as terraces, separated by a longitudinal depression, in 
which, like a seeondary valley, is the ordinary watercourse f i^i^ 
plainait is spread put in vast horizontal ^ nappes,' or sheets ; an4 
in mountains and hills it occurs as erratic blocks*. It cannot b^ 
said'that it exhibits a true stratification, though its masses ofteii 
exhibit a psrtial pandlelism. M. De Beaumont considers it gene« 
ratty in uno<mfonnable atrfiUficatipn with the strata which U 
ftorers ; ^and, it a»y b^ added> that excepting where, secondary 
vfiUejs hftve boen worn i& it, the tendency of drift has been to 
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fill up liollows and inequalities, and to reduce the surface of the 
earth to horizontalitj/' 

It will be observed that the proximate cause of the polishing 
and grooving rocks was naturally sought in the passage of drift 
over them, and that to explain the cause of the movement of that 
drift was the real difficulty. Fluviatile, marine, and diluvial 
currents have all, in turn, been called into action ; and had our 
learned member, Mr, Mallet, given us a clear and satisfactory 
explanation of a new mode in which such large masses of drift 
might have been put into motion and spread over the surface of 
the earth, he would, indeed, have deserved our thanks. His 
reference to the movement of landslips does not appear to me 
such an explanation, as it involves a generalization similar in 
character, and certainly more defective than that of Agassiz, in 
respect to glaciers. 

It was, indeed, principally to supply the defective cause of the 
motion of drift that Agassiz endeavoured to generalize the pheno- 
mena of glaciers, so as to make them consistent not only with the 
drift of mountain valleys, but also with the immense detritic 
coating of the level plains below them. The effect of his first 
exposition of the phenomena to British geologists, who were not, 
like those of the Continent, familiar with the writings of Hugi, 
Charpentier, and Venetz, was truly surprising ; and many of the 
most distinguished, headed by Dr. Buckland, entered upon the 
search for glaciers with the utmost enthusiasm. Nor has the 
subject lost its interest even now, as almost every season produces 
new examples of former glacial action on the mountains, humble 
as they comparatively are, of the United Kingdom. Agassiz was 
not originally an advocate of the glacier theory, but, as he informs 
us, considered the explanation of drift and its effects by marine 
currents more simple and rational. Personal intercourse, however, 
with Charpentier soon brought him to concur in the opinions of 
that author, and he became their most zealous and successful 
expounder. In one respect, the advocate for glacial action has 
this great advantage, that he can appeal to nature for proofs of the 
transporting power of ice — whether on land, as exhibited in the 
glacier, or in water, as manifested in the iceberg, or in thd 
icefioe; and the real question, therefore, is, whether that transport^ 
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ing power is eqaivalent to the ejQPects which have been produced^ 
On this point we may freelj admit, as had been done long before, 
that the transport of large erratics is best explained by referring 
them to icebergs or icefloes. In like manner, the grooving and 
polishing of rocks within moimtain chains, and even the arrange- 
ment of mountain drift, may be fairly ascribed to glaciers ; but a 
doubt may be reasonably expressed whether either or both of 
these actions can explain the arrangement of the more widely 
spread drift of plains ; and we are forced to call into our aid 
marine currents, more especially tidal currents, of which we shall 
again speak in the sequel of these remarks. It is right, however, 
to inquire flrst into the peculiar relations of the glacier to the 
effects we are now studying. M. Agassiz states (Etudes sur les 
Glaciers, 1840, p« 184), ^* The bottom of the glacier does not always 
rest immediately on the rock or ground, but is usually separated 
by a bed of sand or mud, which, according to its thickness, contri- 
butes more or less to the formation of terminal moraines. This 
bed proceeds from the fragments of rocks which fall under the 
glacier, either through its numerous cracks or by its i]||fU'gins, and 
are triturated into minute particles by the grinding action of the 
glacier as it moves along its channel. When glaciers move over 
granitic rocks, this bed is composed of very fine, white, and very 
loose sand ; when, on the contrary, the moraines, which supply the 
materials, have proceeded from calcareous or slaty rocks, the bed 
is dark and pasty. It is to the small gravel contained in this 
intermediate bed that the characteristic striae of polished rocks 
must be ascribed. In the upper valleys, this bed is frozen and 
adherent to the ground, whilst in the lower it is thawed. Inde- 
pendently of this bed of sand or mud, it is not unusual to meet 
under the glaciers a bed, more or less considerable, of small 
rounded blocks, varying from the size of an ordinary pebble to a 
diameter of six inches or a foot. These rounded boulders, which 
have been evidently triturated and worn like the sand by the 
movement of the glacier, strongly resemble the gravel beds of 
what have been called diluvial deposits, and, were they not so 
clearly connected with the glacier action, would be ascribed to 
powerful torrents. These beds of pebbles vary considerably ia, 
different glaciers, and are specially well exhibited under the gla^ 
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eier of the Trient, where it is manifest that thej proceed fronr 
the detritus of the sides of the valley, and are renewed contintially 
as the more ancient portion of the bed is pushed forward to the 
lower part of the ralley — a fact which negatives the supposition 
that the glacier may have been formed on a tertiary deposif 

M. Agassiz also points out that fragments encased in the ice 
act as files or rasps upon the rock when the glacier is in actual 
eontact with it — a mode of operation which has been reasoned 
upon, whilst the other, or that in which a mass of detritus is 
moved with and under the glacier, has almost escaped notice. 

Agassiz indeed says — ^ We have seen that the bed of mud and 
gravel, which is intermediate between the glacier and the bottom 
of the valley, contains a quantity of small fragments of very hard 
siliceous rocks, and, being moved on by the mass of the glacier, 
act as so many diamonds on the rock below, scratching its surface, 
whilst the mud and ice polish it. If/' he adds, ** the striie and 
grooves under existing glaciers had been laid bare, and thereby 
made as distinct as those of extinct glaciers are, the connexion 
between the striae and the action of glaciers would have been long 
since admitted, and an explanation of the phenomena neither 
iM>ught for in currents of water or of mud.** 

I shall quote no further from M. Agassiz, and I have dwelt so 
long on the subject merely because I consider it of high impor- 
tance to determine the real mode of deposit of the various 
descriptions of drift ; and though I have observed a disinclination 
in many geologists to dwell on this or other branches of physical 
geology, I cannot but feel that it must ever be a reproach to 
geology if it cannot succeed in unravelling the difficulties which 
still obscure our explanations of drift, an operation which has taken 
place almost at the moment of man's birth. My predecessor in 
your chair had also occasion to refer to this subject in his address ; 
and with his observations I partially agree, partially disagree. 
I cannot agree with him when he considers M. Martin's argument 
defective, in illustrating the possibility of glacier action in the 
mountain near Loch Lomond, at an elevation of 2,400 feet, by 
the discovery of such action in the Alps, 2,468 feet above the bottomr 
of the valley which contained it. There is evidentiy no analogy be-^ 
tween the case he adduces, namely, that as one rook (protogine, M 
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example) occurs in onA dktricty the statement of its occurrence !a 
another might be thereby esfabGshed. Doubtless were some strange 
and apparently anomalous rocky compound said tchavebeen found in 
some particular district, our belief of the possibility of its existence 
would be aided by a knowledge that it had been found in some 
other similar diatrict ; and in this way the glacier phenomena of 
the Alps may reasonably be called in to illustrate those of the 
Scotch and other mountains. I do, however, agree with my learned 
predecessor — and I had long since expressed that opinion — ^that it 
is dangerous, nay unphilosophical, to view the phenomena of all 
** so-called drif^ deposits only in connexion with, and as illustrated 
by, the phenomena of Alpine glaciers.** On a former occasion I 
stated, as Sir B. Murchison has also done, that the composition of 
our ancient conglomerates and sandstones is, from the absence of 
boulders, such as not to lead to a belief that eyen glacial or ice 
action had existence at the time of their deposit ; and If this 
opinion be correct, accumulations of ancient drift in sand, grarely 
and mud must have then taken place through the agencies of 
fluviatile and marine currents alone. But let me ask, has the 
recent removal of any of the secondary or tertiary strata from the 
rocks below them, either by quarrying or fluviatile action, laid 
bare surfaces worn in the manner which has been described ? I 
have seen evidences thus displayed of the ordinary action of 
water, but I have not seen the polished or striated snrjBMses. 
Often, for example, may be seen on the sloping side of the beds, 
the surface of micaceous schist, when recently bared by the removal 
of superficial strata, still exhibiting the well-known ripple marks, 
but no transverse striss or grooves. I throw out this observation 
in the hope that the absolute antiquity of such markings may be 
defined. Whilst, however, I cannot limit the phenomena of drift 
to any one glacial cause^ I must admit and acknowledge the vast 
importance of the recent study of glacier action, as without the 
demonstration of the more extended existence of ancient glaciers 
it would be impossible to satisfy the mind that a truly glacial 
epoch had occnired in the earth's history. The establishment of 
Ae former extension of glaciers naturally proves the greatet 
amount of general cold, and prepares us to admit the floating 
icebergs and icefloes^ which are assuredly the most natural and 
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efficient meana of transporting the huge erratie boulders whicl^ 
have been spread over our now dry land. Such phenomena axQ 
now exhibited by the icebergs of our own seas, which convey 
fragments of rock thousands of miles from their natural seat ; and 
would it not be truly unphilosophical to deny the possibility of 
such agencies at more remote epochs, or to refuse the corroborative 
evidence which ancient glacier action adduces in its support. But 
whilst the glacier and the iceberg were performing their parts, the 
river and the seas were not idle : and thus the true explanation of 
drift must combine the actions of all. One of these, namely, the 
fiimple action of the tidal current, seems scarcely to have beea 
noticed in reference to this subject, though it has, doubtless, 
co-operated materially in producing some of the results observed. 
Almost every bay on our coast may afford evidences of the accu^ 
mulation of gravel and sand by tidal currents ; and it is very 
ourious to observe how the shingle, or marine gravel, is sometimes 
moved over a smooth surface of sand. Nor is this the only effect, 
as I was enabled to observe, to great advantage, the action of 
the moving gravel in producing grooves in more solid substances, 
as exhibited in the breakwater at Southsea Castle, near Portsmouth, 
which has been worn in the most remarkable manner in deep 
parallel grooves, so as to assume the appearance of the most 
complicated mouldings. I have no doubt that a similar grooving takes 
place in ordinary rocks when favorably situated as regards the tidal 
current; and I would, therefore, suggest to every observer of 
such phenomena the inquiry, whether the grooving, as regards its 
physical position, is most nearly in relation to the action of a land 
glacier or to that of tidal currents. 

"Not must fiuviatile action be overlooked, as its power is 
very great under fitting circumstances. For example, can 
it be doubted that such a river as the St. Lawrence must, both 
by its waters and by the masses of ice it bears along upon 
them, convey large quantities of dctritic matter, and arrange 
that matter at the bottom of the lakes in a manner very similar to 
that observed in the drift of our plains and estuaries. Other evi- 
dences of fiuviatile action in pot-holes, &c., as pointed out by that 
eminent American geologist, Professor Hitchcock, should not be 
overlooked. On solid rocks the action of rivers is small, but on 
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the softer secondary strata, and on drift, it is considerable. Ill 
these latter cases thej are modifying agents, removing and read*, 
justing ancient driflb, so that it is to more ancient rivers, or morot 
ancient causes generally, that we must ascribe the drift itself. In 
making our selection between these causes we must not forget that^ 
a mere present difference of level between the point observed and 
the bottom of the valley or the stream running in it, is not a 
sufficient reason for rejecting the evidence of glacier action, aa 
subsequent elevation has, doubtless, raised up the whole. In tha 
glacial period when, as it is presumed, this extension of glaciers 
occurred, it is highly probable that our mountains were less ele*. 
vated, whilst the limit of eternal snows was brought nearly to the 
level of the ocean. If, then, I consider a glacier as a true motive 
power applied by nature to transport drift, I consider it only as 
one power among many. I look upon it also as auxiliary to other 
glacial agencies, as it is the carrier by which detritus is conveyed 
from the mountain top and valley, until Jt is confided to the 
iceberg or icefloe, to be floated away to other and distant 
regions ; but even with these restricted views of the geological 
agency of ice, it is evident that our knowledge of the phenomeni^ 
connected with it cannot be too much extended ; and I am happy, 
therefore, to see that it continues an object of zealous research. 
The cause of glacier movement has been much disputed* 
Many philosophers, Saussure, &c., ascribed it to gravity 
alone, or to gravity assisted by the flow of water below, which 
acted like a liquid roller to the mass ; but, prior to this suggested 
explanation^ Scheuzer had, in his ** Itinera Alpina,** propounded a 
different theory, namely, the expansion of a mass of ice by the 
freezing of water which had filtrated into its capillary cracks* 
This theory had been forgotten, when it was revived by Charpentier, 
and adopted by Agassiz. According to Agassiz, the process of 
formation goes on thus : first, snow which, by absorption of rain 
and other water and freezing, is formed into a granular mass 
called neve, or fim. As the process continues, the neve approachea 
nearer to the character of ice, until at length, beginning at th^ 
bottom, it is completely converted into ice. In the upper portio^ 
of a valley, therefore, the ice of a glacier must be necessarily 
covered deeply with neve or with snow $ but as the glacier moves 
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efficient ineana of transporting the huge erratie boulders whiel^ 
have been spread over our now dry land. Such phenomena are 
now exhibited by the icebergs of our own seas, which convey 
fragments of rock thousands of miles from their natural seat ; and 
would it not be truly unphilosophical to deny the possibility of 
such agencies at more remote epochs, or to refuse the corroborative 
evidence which ancient glacier action adduces in its support. But 
whilst the glacier and the iceberg were performing their parts, the 
river and the seas were not idle : and thus the true explanation of 
drift must combine the actions of all. One of these, namely, the 
simple action of the tidal current, seems scarcely to have been 
noticed in reference to this subject, though it has, doubtless, 
co-operated materially in producing some of the results observed. 
Almost every bay on our coast may afford evidences of the accu^ 
mulation of gravel and sand by tidal currents ; and it is very 
ourious to observe how the shingle, or marine gravel, is sometimes 
moved over a smooth surface of sand. Nor is this the only effect, 
as I was enabled to observe, to great advantage, the action of 
the moving gravel in producing grooves in more solid substances, 
as exhibited in the breakwater at Southsea Castle, near Portsmouth, 
which has been worn in the most remarkable manner in deep 
parallel grooves, so as to assume the appearance of the most 
■complicated mouldings. I have no doubt that a similar grooving takes 
place in ordinary rocks when favorably situated as regards the tidal 
current; and I would, therefore, suggest to every observer of 
such phenomena the inquiry, whether the grooving, as regards its 
physical position, is most nearly in relation to the action of a land 
glacier or to that of tidal currents. 

"Not must fiuviatile action be overlooked, as its power is 
very great under fitting circumstances. For example, can 
it be doubted that such a river as the St. Lawrence must, both 
by its waters and by the masses of ice it bears along upon 
them, convey large quantities of detritic matter, and arrange 
that matter at the bottom of the lakes in a manner very similar to 
that observed in the drift of our plains and estuaries. Other evi- 
dences of fiuviatile action in pot-holes, &c., as pointed out by that 
eminent American geologist, Professor Hitchcock, should not be 
overlooked. On solid rocks the action of rivers is small, but on 
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^e softer secondary strata, and on drift, it is considerable. Iil 
these latter cases thej are modifying agents, remoying and read* 
justing ancient drlflb, so that it is to more ancient riyers, or morot 
ancient causes generally, that we must ascribe the drift itself. In 
making our selection between these causes we must not forget that^ 
a mere present difference of leyel between the point obseryed and 
the bottom of the yalley or the stream running in it, is not a 
sufficient reason for rejecting the eyidence of glacier action, aa 
subsequent eleyation has, doubtless, raised up the whole. In the 
glacial period when, as it is presumed, this extension of glaciera 
occurred, it is highly probable that our mountains were less ele«^^ 
yated, whilst the limit of eternal snows was brought nearly to the 
leyel of the ocean. K, then, I consider a glacier as a true motive 
power applied by nature to transport drift, I consider it only as 
one power among many. I look upon it also as auxiliary to other 
glacial agencies, as it is the carrier by which detritus is cony eyed 
from the mountain top and yalley, until ^it is confided to the 
iceberg or icefloe, to be floated away to other and distant 
regions ; but even with these restricted yiews of the geological 
agency of ice, it is evident that our knowledge of the phenomeni^ 
connected with it cannot be too much extended ; and I am happy^ 
therefore, to see that it continues an object of zealous research* 
The cause of glacier movement has been much disputed* 
Many philosophers, Saussure, &c,, ascribed it to gravity 
alone, or to gravity assisted by the flow of water below, which 
acted like a liquid roller to the mass ; but, prior to this suggested 
explanation, Scheuzer had, in his " Itinera Alpina," propounded a 
different theory, namely, the expansion of a mass of ice by the 
freezing of water which had filtrated into its capillary cracks^ 
This theory had been forgotten, when it was revived by Charpentier, 
and adopted by Agassiz. According to Agassiz, the process of 
formation goes on thus : first, snow which, by absorption of raii^ 
and other water and freezing, is formed into a granular mass 
called neve, or fim. As the process continues, the neve approachcfii 
nearer to the character of ice, until at length, beginning at th^ 
]t>ottom, it is completely converted into ice. In the upper portiog 
of a valley, therefore, the ice of a glacier must be necessarily 
covered deeply with neve or with snow ; but as the glacier moves 



ddwnwiird the greater quaatity of water absorbed by ihi& ootetiag 

reduces it more and more to ice, and it seems, at length, ta em6t|)# 

$B a simple glacier from the regions of nev^ and snoir. 

• This theory was controrerted by Professor James Forbes, wbf> 

idopted, as the result of his own observations, another, namely that 

of semifloidity. In his last or sixteenth letter on gku^iers,* IVo« 

lessor Forbes again notices the progressive movement of a remade^ 

Able stone called "La pierre platte,'' lying on the surface of the 

glacier de LIchaud. This had moved, between 27th June> I842r 

and 12th July, 1850, 2,520 feet, of which it had travelled {krior ta 

21st July, 1846, 1,212, leaving 1,308 feet for the last lour* .Th« 
mean annu al and daily motion being as follows : — 
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1843-4 


1844-6 


l84A-«n 


Daily motion, in inches, 


9-47 


8-56 


10-65 


10-81 


Annual motion, in feet. 


288-3 


260-4 


323-8 


^8-8 



The movement of a large block near the centre of the M^ de Glace, 
from 1846 to 1850, was found to be 3,253 feet, the me(QL annu^ 
motion being 822-8 feet, and the daily 27*05. Professor Fovbes now. 
cites, in support of his theory of quasi-fluidity on glacier masaed 
the experiments of M« Person, the French chemist, who states*-^, 
'^that ice does not pass abruptly from the solid to the fluid stated 
that it begins to soften at a temperature of 2^ centigrade beloiv^ 
its thawing point ;* that, consequently, between 28^ 4' and 32>^~ 
Fahrenheit, ice is actually passing through various degrees of 
plasticity within narrower limits, but in the same mann^ thai 
wax, for example, softens before it melts. M. Person's words are^^ 
^' Ice is, then, one of the bodies the fusion of which is most sud» 
den, but, notwithstanding, that the passage from the solid to tha 
liquid state is one by steps, and not abrupt." M. Peraon, as Pro* 
fb'ssor Forbes states, obtains this result from the examination of th^ 
heat requisite to liquify ice at different temperatures, and not froBi^ 
its mechanical condition ; and I, therefore, much doubt the validity 
of the conclusion deduced from it. In &ct, it is very snrprisiiig 
that a direct reference should not have been made to the phyaieal 
Audition of ice-^ reference so easy in our northern climates.^ 

♦ Jimidsoif s JouTDld. Jftnuai7, 18W. 
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ts, for example, the ice formed on a. frostj night in autumn and 
spring, and which still exists for some time after the temperature of 
the air has risen above 32**, in a plastic state ? And, further, may not 
the peculiar relations to caloric, noticed by Person, be due to other 
causes connected with the physical condition of ice ? 

The researches of Hermann Schlagintweit,* on the Physical 
Geography of the Alps, and the extract given by him, in Poggen- 
dorf, of that part of his work which relates to glaciers, are most 
ralpable documents in the examination of these questions. 

Schlagintweit states that the ice of glaciers when exposed to 
the air falls into fragments or grains, which are loosely held 
together or locked by their projecting edges, the form of the grains 
being very remarkable, and strongly resembling the articulating 
portions of bones. Their size varies materially : in the upper por- 
tions of a glacier, or near the point where they emerge from the sea 
6f neve or fim, they are the smallest, seldom exceeding in volume 
•j^ inch cube. There are small hollow spaces between them, which 
are sometimes filled with air, sometimes with water. At points more 
distant from their origin the size of the grains, or elementary 
fragments, increases to two or three inches cube. It is to the 
gxuting or rubbing of the projecting portions of the articulating 
fragments that the peculiar noises of the moving glacier are due, 
resembling, in fact, the noises of a rusty hinge. The capillary 
cracks of the ice are ascribed to difiTerences of temperature in the 
successive layers, or to the consequent differences of contraction, 
whereby the upper layers are split, as in the case of suddenly 
cooling metals or glass, into a network of capillary cracks. The 
greater the cold the more abundant the cracks, and the finer the 
network. It ii9 to be remembered here that the expansion of ice. 
i§ v^ry great, being greater than that of zinc, tin, lead, silver, 
Imss, iron, glass^rod, talc-spar, amounting to O0000375 for 1** 
cent.) or, according to Strove, 0-000052. 

• The ice, therefore, oi glaciers is composed of what may be 
oBlled Idosely articulated grains or fragments, mixed up with 
numerous air-bubbles or cavities, and divided by many capillary 

• ♦ Ob the Physical Peciiliarities of Ice, and their Connexion with the The- . 
nemeiia of -Glaciers. Poggen'doif: July," 1850. 
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cracks. The fraogibility of the ice is due ip t)ii&^<H)lid4|im^riui| 
it is to the ease with which, from this str^ctnTS) tita-npsB^iiii mpvf 
within itself that the power of moYipg over louf^ «a^£M^. if 
derived ; and it is due to this peculiar ^tmcture tliat iceaiaim^ t(i» 
character of a semi-fluid, or of a plastic mass. M* > Sch1i>giji t y ^ 
also demonstrates the similarity of strujOture of fntimsy w^t^r 
and glacier ice, excepting that the latter is pecoUlirljr rif^ Ufi<j^ 
cavities, and is, consequently, more frangibl?. Ic^ h^ coj^udfiifV 
exhibits, wherever we meet it, all the pecnUArit^a of hard p9i 
brittle bodies. .- •♦ 

In a short communication which I made to tbQ B4ti^r^^9IPf3iar 
tion, at its Swansea meeting in 1648, and which Jt^lk^.l^ef^pp^ 
lished in ** Annals of Philosophy," I pointed^ out ^hat tb^ Wfi^ 
sands and gravels, which occur as sandstonea and coiPglonMfit^ 
in so many formations^ exhibit no traces of t^e bouldej? phgf^^r 
menon ; and also, that no groovings or furrowin0& anal/^^uf t^ 
those which have been ascribed to glac^il action have pf!fi% di^ 
covered on the surface of rocks when mei:ely lai^f.lm^.taF, ^|(9IMl4lH' 
tion. Every one i^ fiuniliar with the ripp)^ vf^l^ oa..9lf^tes»,aBd 
all must have observed traces of o:rdinax;]^ wear ijf m^fui^ ^iWt: 
so that the absence of boulders and f^rroya mi;^t)b^ aj^erib^.^ 
some great change gpiving ri^ to a new c)a^ of ,p|^giy>qi<»p%>. ^,j 
also pointed out, as Olbers had previously dooiQi ^ aJpfepf^^ .^ 
serdites in the older rocks ; and» though a^. e^mnpl^ ka^ be^.4iiuyf . 
discovered in the tertiary deposits^ anditbAGibe^aix endeaf^om^ 
to explain their absence from older strat^t on Hbe /jfff^^^mtim 
of rapid disintegration, I must still C09#i4<^ )(k^ ,fa#l( Sit^m^m 
ia due to some greater physical cause* ..,'•' 

My Mend, Mr. Henry Hennessey, alloiif s ma t^ .q|IQ<>^. th^WfjA^ 
of his paper read to the British Asspci^Uo^M.^^dM^fftlf ^' 
J 850, as bearing on this question. Mr* |{enii^i|Sfj fieBtj^fi^f^fi^, 
the comparative number of falling etar% fire^bi|)]|, f^. m^t^^mSi^ 
atones, which lu^ve been observed in the per^iel^ioo ,aiidr.i9hif||^ 
portions of the earth's orbit, the fonder. in^4v% the^ Jt^g^s4f^fy0ii^ 
Oetober to March, the latter the months b^mA^^ <fft6^9ptyi»faatf 
a&d dies the table given by Kaamtz, by which it i^yjeiHVfthat^ ^ 
namber of the perihelion period was 334, and pf the i^h/9l|gn.j{^ij; 
Mddedttoes therefrom tiiat Otfi non^ber. of iRietepriti^ f^M^&i^ 



^MaiM tft the eardi apprtMudidB tii* ran. FMtft Tftrionfr toniUera^ 
%km Kn H^nilessej edacluAes that tke bqa^i &teiit^ fitmt fte 
•faeoiitig^ fltiM, or metecritM, wbkfa fsdl sO abtiiidantfy both Si 
Kot^eitlber ahd Adgttai^ or in tlie p^rikeMon and spheHon periodic 
W ledd Hktm iUi mdtti distanoe of tlM oarth from the son ; and 
kenoe that if ihe meaik distanioe di ttie eartb had been greater ii 
Bome former epoch ihnta it i« naw, the effect otrght to be siniiiar tb 
I9iat observed iA tiie increase of ha distance in paaring from the 
pdrihelibn to <M ^h^on^-^-^utmety, a diauBution ef ftr^itea. If, 
(hen, it be conceded that no aeroMtea did ftH in the early geological 
«pdittft;4s^#6ttld appear iMBable that there has since been a similar 
tSittintitft^ -()f ^e bareh's distance from the snn. The general 
)^h^iioiihetia of the early formations, however, exhibit evidences of 
% hij^er tempetiatore r and it is^ therrfore^ reasoHaUe to oonolnde 
tiksi intemid hefM #aa tiie cause of elevated superficial tempe* 
tidntare^ whidiMiit'diaiinitfied to a minimum at the glacial epoch, 
when the g^utf approach of the earth to the sun restored the 
balance aoid produced the present relations of temperature. 
'^- It'noNir' teisa«Mi8r ine to notice the second great branch of our 
Msi^tftH^ikmita^ ^f^j^iUkf geohgf ; and I regret that th^ c6ntri- 
UiM^Mik''o4»'di^di«^i%^ duifng the present season have not 
faeeH io Wl^tf tfe' Ht^ to Jtstif^ me in any very lengthened discus^ 
kon of it' M the March meeting, Professor Oldham described 
ttfe'geiA^^iibtf ^htfMyM ^ lAte district efttending from the Skerries 
teMt#aM'Be!i^«Md "Biilbrfggan, the strata of which am much dis- 
Ittf keA Mi ifCMKI'by Ifk^ ii^trusion of igneous rocks. He poiiited 
Wl^flMilHilffiftHMB^attti^ of some of the rock9--a feet first made 
knowa by ti^e Ge'^'eTttttent ge<36gical survey ; but I regret that he 
ilAliol^ifeM^yhffl^iit'd^Ml^ to allow me to pomt oat the nature 
itf tM^^Miffl^<H^($n«e* il^W obtained. In his last communication 
W^M^bkS^yM'Vf^^hcthaiy he sCictes that beds occur near 
BttMg^VkM^; froDi theb Tdssib, appear to represent the upper 
laisrtfliiieMiP tM 'dttfboMferouS^ irfstem, and that the old slates east 
«f tft^fCNItf ^ VWJtIbW «r^ sho^n, by the fossilSferous be*i wMc* 
aeeotaipahf them, t6 be part, not of the Ctobrion, or lowe^ porti6tt 
^Hftj'^ tim^rftit^; tWt ^bbably of the middle portion of *e sertes. 
HttMS «U^;^^l^^i(<^ detidls oir #hich I mi ofter fhrther rimiarkt. 
The labours of 'Mr* M<Adamr including his contribution of an 
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fMtmirt^^ lidt bf pleldtoeene fossils from the nmd and graveb itf 
JMfimt^^I have «3iidady noticed ; and I will only here request tl^ 
Attention of my friend, as regards his physical reasonings,* to the 
giqpittr by Mr. James D. Dana, on denudation in the PaciScf 
9hat wtit^r appears to consider that '' running water of the lai^d.^ 
ivaa the giieait agent in the formation of valleys, or, in other Tirordl^ 
of cdentt^aitioii. He» however, obserres that — . .} 

^'^Altihoiigli the sea can accomplish litUe along coaBts toward excavaildisg 
TaUeys, yet wHen ite land is wholly submerged, qr only the mountain 
summits peer out as islands, the great oceanic currents sweerpipg ofrer the 
surface, wd < through duumels between the islands, woidd wear away the 
rocks or earth bezmath. Fronr the breadth and character of such marine 
sweepings^ we learn that the exeavai«aDS formed would he very broad 
rdt^ded valleys, and their courses would correspond, in some degree, witft 
6ie -probable directions which the currents of the ocean would hate 9ver 
liliBi region in case of a submergence. Moreover, where there ai« diS^iA 
Q^fox (^ami^ for the ingress of the sea, having dree intercommunication^ 
there arci oflka wtrong. ettnenu cowMeUtd with the tides, and consequently nwcf^ 
erosionj' 

j:Xhe tidal wave has, indeed, a manifest and great eBfect in th^ 
tilBiOvid aad arrangement of detrilic matter, and ought not to b^ 
Mg)ftoted IB atty consideration of the nature and formation of 
IpHgicpivdi^ositiy o^ In a discussion of the organic remains, they 
may have enveloped. .., " 

,LJEii .Aypril^ 185Q, I comnmnicated to the Society some remarket by 
ny ^ralaehr^, Mr. Richard Rubidge^ a highly talenti^d medicfi^ 
pnultitienar itk the Gape country, on some f^cts connected witb 
fbe^gBcdtiigy of that portion of South Africa,, and. at a.subsequenl 
BiMlirag I daseffibed some of the fossils he had sent to jpoie. {n the 
fossiliferous portion of the district, consisting of sandstone, x^h 
todiahale,: ihstt iire rexnains of many marine moDjOsca; ajad Aeax: 
t^ JSiueday ]^v^| vegetable impressions. The latter will be here- 
after mofe particukdy referred to; and at present I shall onj^ 
i^otioe 801)16' few ^f the marine fossils which support Mr. Rubidge? 
as ]^to;cing th^ deposit- containing them in the liaSf or, at l^ast^ im 
^Ipqtttoi of. the oolitic system. 

;.!« Amittenites earosensis — D^Orbigny. The ribs appear to.b^ 
ii^temiptdd, as in lyOrbigny^s spedes, in passing over the front j^ 

* American Jo«cnal of Soienee. January, I860. ' 



I)i;t }t i> dpBfiY allied to A. plai)icoa^ta«f Sow«rb7,Kad U evidaaUf 
\ai oolitic form. D'Orbign^ Bpecies wu aasociated with grypluM 
incurra in the lower lias of D'Angy-sor-Aubois. 
•2, A.Aet«rianufi — lyOrbigny. The group to whidi thiB bdoDgi 
Is represented by several species in the oolitic sysieia, though the 
present species is ascribed by I^Orbigny to the lower section of 
pie Aeooomiens. The specimens are sll very much largar tiian 
that described by IfOrbigny, and it is therefore reiy probable tlurt 
H M nearly allied to, bat not identical with his spociea. 
' 3. GrypliEea incurvft. 

" ' 4. Fholodomya ovalia of Sowerby—- ^ fossil of die upper oollte> 
^ 5, Xodiola plicatilisi GokUoaa.^— An oolitic fossil. 
.^£|, LjTodco Hereegii (Hausmann and Goldfuas). — A very beau- 
tdful apeoies, which was also obtained by Haosmonn, who conaidered 
^fl deposit green sand, at Sunday River. It belongs to tbe 
liunily of trigonida;. The geologist will gee in these fowili) whidi, 
]^tli the exception of th^ LyrodoQt have all been figured irom locali- 
iies remote from the present one, an exemplification of the uni- 
formity which has been si^lpo89d t^ characterise the foansa of past 
epocltEL and to be contrasted with the individiiaU^ o£ maty lood 
tauns of tlie present epoch ; bqt which ii now less iiiii^«d on, ag 
oar most able Patai9Dto}ngiBts consider the raqge of ipeoifia eqnaUji 
^reat in our present system as it ever was. 

Of labours not immediately qoimected ^Uh our own nMtnben, 
t' shell only notice those which have a very genetal hearing on 
wt science, the first of which will b? the [nper. of. H> Adal{^ 
firongniart, on "Periods of Vegetation, ot Suceeasive- Fhaw- of 
the ^larth,"' in the Annales des Sciences KaturaUeo, and anbae^ 
l^ntly in fiie Annals of Natural Histoiy. 

The first object in studying fo^il vegetables ist Ufca that o£ 
Elitdying animal fqasi^a, to determine their relation to still extstiBg 
organismg ; but when this has been done it.ia neoespary to eiat* 
mine the relations they.bef^ 1;o thes^trata in which they are found | 
>ind in doing tbis it i^ discQyered that there are- great differences 
in the nature of the vegetables which are sqcoessively devek^Mid) 
or which correspond ^ th^ sucees^^e epopbs of the e^rtbh lns< 
&ry^ i^^ other word^s, that the plapts whlcb aK>efu' after eack 
^eat revolution of the earth's surface differ matorially from those 
which preceded it. -Ker are the ^^«nces merely slight varia* 
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v 2* For the niioc^e — ^The a^nddnce of pabns ; the existence o^ 
a great number of extiu European forms of plants, united with 
tiie genera of temperate and cold climates, and the presence of the 
genus Steinhauera, which appears to M. Brongniarta ruhiaceous 
plant, allied to the morindas. 

3. For the {Eocene epoch— •The great preponderance andvarietj 
of dicotyledonous plants, the rarity of the monocotyledons, and 
•Specially the absence of palms ; the general analogy being with 
the plants of the temperate re^ons of Europe, of North America, 
and Japan. Of curious deficiencies may be noticed the total 
absence, so far as our present knowledge, of composites, campanu- 
lacefB, personatflB, labiates, solaniae, boraginese, &c. 
. The pliocene flora of Europe is dbtinguished from the recent, 
by the absence of mosses and ferns, and from the miocene and 
eocene, by the absence of palms. 

^ In the modem tertiaries of the Antilles, however, palms are 
found, so that at that epoch they already there possessed the chanlc«' 
teristics of an equatorial zone, whilst in Europe they were marked 
by those of the temperate zone. 

Whilst, therefore, in the more recent tertiary epoch the general 
distribution of vegetables resembles that of the existing period, 
none of the plants of the one are actually identical with those 
of the other, unless the comparison be carried beyond the range 
of the actual fossil flora ; for example, by comparing the fossil 
plants of Europe with the recent of America. 
, M» Jules Thurmann has published an extensive work on 
Fhytostatics, in reference to the Jura and adjacent countries, 
principally with a view to determine the influence of the sub- 
jacent rocks on the dispersion of vascular plants ; and of this 
work an abstract has been given in the Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles.* His object is to demonstrate, first, that there is an 
aippreciable relation between the dispersion of species of plants 
and the subjacent rocks j and, secondly, that such relation depends 
on an influence connected with the physical properties, and not 
with the chemical composition of the rocks. Assisted by many 
French and Swiss botanists living in the Jura district, the author' 
has compiled a complete table of the Jurassic^ora, and added to it 

* Annales des Sciences KaturelleiB. * December, lSi9, " * 
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Ot(e:ofi3p6^9 Whieli are flbt trufy Jurassic, bat grow in that 
region i ^^ tha.t ihUi wbole affords a basis of comparison by which 
tli« &cts oof didf^raon, a9 regards each species, in the various 
cfaaois-siid -valleys round the Jura, mary be tested and established. ' 
M. Thurmann then discusses these facts of dispersion in reference * 
toriJMair ottnses^ whether connected with climate or with soil. In 
tltff.firrt*plftee, hir determines aH* the ejects which may be reason- 
aUy- aacoribed tb cHiHAte, in reference to annual temperature, 
dii^TQioes betweeti sinlimer and winter temperature, rains, snows, 
spEkigs^ Aicij ^and also the effects of latitude and altitude, and^ 
repittseiits these elements of comparison on a topographical map ] 
of the Jura, by zone^of cdUwr and by thermometric curves, so tliat ' 
tl^ftrfcoporiion of the total effect due to these causes can at ohce be 
seMu lotlie'iiesCly he siud^s ^e subjacent rocks of the country; 
their distribution and principal physical and chemical properties, 
a]id.<adc|itB foii thenoP'too distinct classifications — the one chemical, 
as-foakarefxis, dMeious, silicio^aluminous ; the other physical, as 
eUgfiogBnio .asd «tfBgeog^ie. Amongst the rocks cheinlcally con-'| 
sidered, there are some which are easiY^ disintegrated by atmos- 
phansittgeaeies, aind gi^e Co the* soil greatei^ powers of division 
a^ft:tif ^absorption of moisture-'^-as, for example, sandstones, some ' 
gisoiites, cli^s, dc^-:>4aid these may be sub^vided into p6logenic *" 
oi^JbfiSB wiiidi'produoe an ettrth soil or mould, and psammogenic 
wkidik produce a saady soil ; and t^ere are others which br^k up^ 
with difficulty, and yieldto l^e soil only a close and stiff detritus,^ ' 
sufih 9» emnpact limestones, some porphyries, basalts, &c: The 
soitoiof-tiie fitat class are more fresh and moist, and those of the 
second note .<dry aad barren. The country was then mapped and 
coimred ia. groups charabterieed by these properties; thus, for • 
example, the Jura and the porphyrilio pordon of the Vosges are ^ 
dyHgeogerae dktriots, ' wiolst the' tertiary valleys, the granitic 
Alpi^^the diaaaic Vosges, are eugeogenio, partly psammogenic, and^ 
pajrllT^pelogenic* The Jura, in reference to its levels and latitudes, 
is T&nst dividad into four eones; and it -Is observed, that where 
th^ atrocture of the chain is the same, certain species of plants ^' 
regnhdy appear at itfcing exposures within them. The lower 
region extends to 400 metoes, and is charat^iised by vineyards ' 
and maize crops, whioh enoirole, Uke a girdle, the hills ; the 
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fiecond, &om 400 to 700 metres, has neither vines nor pines, but Is 
clothed with evergreens ; the third, or mountain region, from 700 
to 1,300 metres^ is characterised by pines and the great gentian; 
and, lastly, the Alpine region, from 1,300 to 1,800 metres, is pasture 
grass. These regions are so neatly marked, that they may be 
recognised by the vegetation from about twenty-four test or 
characteristic plants. Having established these relations, and 
extended them from the Jura to the adjacent districts, M. Tfanr- 
mann takes up the great question of the influence of the subjacent 
rocks on the distribution of the plants* This influence, he shows, 
may be traced in the most striking manner, even at the line of 
contact of two rocks suitably distinct from each other ; and having 
studied the peculiar sympathy, as it were, or dislike of certain 
plants to certain rocks, he shows that the facts of dispersion prove 
that this elective tendency is exercised not so much in reference 
to the chemical as to the physical characters — ^the appearance or 
disappearance of plants depending not so much on the recunence 
of calcareous or silicious soils, as on those possessed of eugec^^enic 
or dysgeogenic properties ; and he therefore classes the plants as 
hygrophiles which elect moist and fresh or eugeogenic soils, and 
xerophiles which elect the drier or dysgeogenic soils. The 
general comparison of the results of all these examinations, con- 
ducted on the graphic principle now so familiar both to matbema- 
ticians and statists, leads them to this important result The state 
of the vegetation, or flora, of a country — that is, the dispersion 
and arrangement within it of plants— depends primarily on lati* 
tude and altitude, which are the principal elements or factors of 
the climate ; and, secondarily, on the subjacent rooks : or, if the 
climate (made up as the efiect of all its factors) be the same, the 
dispersion of floral species depends on the mechanical prop^ties 
of the subjacent rocks, or on the strength, state of division, and 
absorbent power of the soils produced by their decomposition* 

This work of M. Thurmann is of the highest value to the phi- 
losophical geologist. In applying its principles to practice it 
must be remembered that the detritus of rocks is rarely station^ 
aiy, but is flrst transported from high to low lands, from the 
mountain top to the shores of the ocean, and there is spread, by- 
tidal and other marine currents, over its bottom. Such tnmsport 
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of detritus has been in progress since the earliest geological epocb, 
and must, therefore, from the beginning, have affected, more 
or less, the dispersion of plants. If, then, we compare these 
observations with the facts I have before noticed of the recurrenee 
of the phenomena of elevations, and the intrusion of igneous 
matter in certain definite directions, we may reasonably imagine 
that as these points were elevated above the level of the sea, they 
became centres of vegetation ; and that the grouping of species 
commenced in relation to the properties of the several rocks ; and 
that the dispersion from these centres followed the direction and 
modification of the peculiar detritus or drift suitable to their 
organic peculiarities. In like manner it is easy to imagine how 
the conditions which had fitted a soil for the maintenance of one 
class of vegetation may, by physical changes, have been rendered 
unfit for its support, and hence the sudden disappearance of a 
flora in the passage from one geological formation to another. 

It is not to be supposed that M. Thurmann intends to deny any 
chemical influence, or influence of composition, of the soil on 
vegetation. On the contrary, he distinguishes it where it exists, and 
first eliminates it, as mathematicians would do, before he draws his 
conclusions. In fact, the quantity of mineral matter which exists 
in the ashes of vegetables of aU kinds, demonstrates their action 
on the soil, and, in like manner, a reaction of the soil upon them. 
The necessity of attending to this reciprocal connexion between 
the soil and the plants growing upon it, is every day becoming 
more evident^ as agriculture is assuming a decidedly scientific 
character, and the farmer is forced to seek in the knowledge of 
the chemist and geologist a more sound basis for his practical 
operations than could be obtained from the mere trial and error of 
a rude agricultural system. M. Boussingault, who is remarkable 
in France for the combination of great farming and chemical 
knowledge, has paid great attention to this subject ; but I shall 
merely quote the following results as illustrative of it. In one 
year, each of the following cr(^s takes from the soil per acre: — 

The Vine, 15-3 lbs. of Alkali. 

Potatoes, 58'8 „ 

Beet Root, 84*00 „ 

Barley, 25-20 „ 




The tfmnaatm, dberefofe, 

ad tbe i gg JiU DC j l adkn cf ike 
4tfliaie^ amtifartHi in tlie ▼igiirtif kmgdaB; 
f <i» to e t of aninilt oa tlie i^fwnte m wUdb 
nmnluUe. IL A^smz,* wlnkt admitii^ fvllf dK 
f«ili0^ anj nainral djflofiemtion of a nim a ls on iIkLt 
dlnKt«n^ as the onlj safe fiMmdatioD, urges the |a«|n ie tj of ae 
nsUnmm^ to Knie oonsideratioa of the natiinl relaliww 
e%ki Ifetmeen aniinab and the ekments in which they lire : &r 
Ihfma^, a« he obaerves — 

"^TftM marti \Wni% m water or upon diy Ijud is in itself of s&^t im- 
f^yrtUkft^f M t^iere; «re »o nuiiy irimuls which dwell in the two deMat ts. 
h\*t,m'/)t h*ri t$i(, th/; %am« Ueniieal stmctnre, it should not be oreiiooks^ 
fK«f> O^'; iCT*:^^!*^ tttiifAj*^ r>f aquatic animals hare stnietaial pecafianxai^ 
rtnnnttm ^o «ll, and that the same ts the case with the terrestrial 
mft'tuiMl^i and that, rtfd m^rrely in reference to their respifalo iy 
m ihH ifTdhUfr prcH^ore onder which aqnatic animals are 
fJt/rf/n0tffttl Ouiir Vifn, rmi^lifies in many other respects their 



ft U iitm that whilst anatomical stractare decides the zoo^igist 
m ffrtmmg hiii ehuwes of mammalia, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects. 
twAlnmitL, Stc^ he in forced to observe that a modificatioD of the 
nz/rrnal atnicturc was necessaiy to adapt it to a terrestrial or to 
nn a/|fifttK; life* Having premised thus much, M. Agassiz endea- 
v//»ir« Uf nhffw that the aquatic type is always an inferior d^ree <^ 
ffrf/jUti/sUUm. Taking, for example, the four great divisions of 
Um? ariim/il kingdom, as adopted by him, namely, the radiata, in- 
^;lM/ltrig iUa ihroA cAMmn of polypi, jelly fishes, and echinoderms ; 
ihn ftnAU$m*tif inclfifling cephalopoda, pteropoda, gasteropoda, 
«^/^f/tml« Mn\ f/ra/;liiop<Kla ; the articnlata, including anthropoda, 
nfiHti/'MH t'jmthUuul with cirripcdia, and insects; and, finally, the 
^iiPUihrniH' ha fi miff the lowest grade of structure in the aquatic 
fyp*if ¥fhU uiftm #!XC4!ption8, such as the cephalopoda as a branch 
f4 llm molUituio. — an exception which deserves the special attention 
f4 Urn iilill/Mophic geologist. In like manner, the fiuviatile types 
^H4tk UitiUnr in atructure than the marine. 

» " I Uk Naltiral lUslalions between Animals and the Elements in which 
Mm/ <^w., )/| |„ Ai/itkHHh — miliimn'i American Journal^ May, 1850. 
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■ ''^ These views,*' M. Agassiz observes, ^ are folly sustained by the ordeil^ 
of succession of these great types of the animal kingdom throughout the 
earlier geological periods ; for, as it is already ascertained from zoological 
oomparisons, that the earlier types in each class rank lower than their pre- 
sent living representatives, we have further evidence, jQrom the circumstances 
under which they Uve, that they were all aquatic and maxine in the earliest 
periods, and that fluviatile and terrestrial types have followed only at later 
periods. Without alluding to those classes in which the gradation of fossil 
types is less distinctly shown, let me only recall the crinoids among echino- 
derms, which for so long time prevailed, to the almost entire exclusion of all 
other families among acephala; the great prevalence of hrachiqpoda in the 
oldest deposits, and the first appearance of naiades in tertiary beds; the 
large number of branchiate gasteropoda up to the time of the tertiary period, 
when limnete and helices made their first appearance ; the earlier develop- 
ment of Crustacea with more uniform joints, and the appearance of insects 
of the tribe of scorpions anterior to that of the winged families, among which 
the neuroptera seem to be the first to increase in number; and the late 
occurrence of the sucking tribes in tertiary beds, and there will be no doubt 
left that the gradation of structure is intimately connected with the exten- 
sion of continental lands, and that the present connexion of animals with 
the surrotmding media in which they live agrees also with their natural 
gradation." 

It is rather to this particular conclusion than to the general 
reasons of our author that the geologist should direct his attention. 
The apparent exception in the cephalapoda, as a branch of tlie 
moUusca, is, indeed, a strong confirmatory proof that the grada- 
tion of structure was not one of mere progressive improvement, 
but yrss the result of adaptation to the gradually altering circum- 
stances of the earth's surface. The cephalopoda are highest 
amongst mollusca, and almost rival in the complication and 
development of their structure some of the vertebrata — and yet 
they are exclusively marine. It was, however, in the earlier 
stages of the earth's history that these animals exhibited their 
fullest development; and when we contemplate the numerous 
genera which have been discovered in the strata of the earth, from 
the orthoceridse and nautilidaB of the earlier formations, to the 
baculidflB and ammonid» of the chalky and the singular variations 
from the more simple forms which they exhibit, it is impossible not 
to see that they indicated a modification of a normal form calcu- 
lated to place the resulting organization in relation to some pecu- 
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The connexion, iherefore, between inoi^anic and organic 
nature, and the reciprocal action of the one npon the other, are 
distinctly manifested in the vegetable kingdom ; nor is the de- 
pendence of animals on the elements in which they live less 
remarkable, M. Agassiz,* whilst admitting fully the necessity of 
resting any natural classification of animals on their internal 
structure, as the only safe foundation, urges the propriety of again 
returning to some consideration of the natural relations which 
exist between animals and the elements in which they live : for 
though, as he observes — 

^*The mere living in water or npon dry land is in itself of slight im- 
portance, as there are so many animals which dwell in the two elements, 
although having the same identical structure, it should not be overlooked, 
that the greater number of aquatic animals have structural peculiarities 
common to all, and that the same is the case with the terrestrial or aereal 
animals; and that, not merely in reference to their respiratory apparatus, 
as the greater pressure under which aquatic animals are maintained 
throughout their life, modifies in many other respects their organization." 

It is thus that whilst anatomical structure decides the zoologist 
in forming his classes of mammalia, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, 
mollusca, &c., he is forced to observe that a modification of the 
normal structure was necessary to adapt it to a terrestrial or to 
an aquatic life. Having premised thus much, M. Agassiz endea- 
vours to show that the aquatic type is always an inferior degree of 
organization. Taking, for example, the four great divisions of 
the animal kingdom, as adopted by him, namely, the radiata, in- 
cluding the three classes of polypi, jelly fishes, and echinoderms ; 
the moUusca, including cephalopoda, pteropoda, gasteropoda, 
acephala and brachiopoda ; the articulata, including anthropoda, 
Crustacea combined with cirripedia, and insects ; and, finally, the 
vertebrata — ^he finds the lowest grade of structure in the aquatic 
type, with some exceptions, such as the cephalopoda as a branch 
of the mollusca — an exception which deserves the special attention 
of the philosophic geologist. In like manner, the fiuviatile types 
rank higher in structure than the marine. 

* " The Natural Relations between Animals and the Elements in which 
they Live," by L. Agassiz. — Silliman^s American Joiimal, May, 1850. 
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. '** These views/' M. Agassiz observes, ^ are fully sustained by the ordei^ 
of succession of these great types of the animal kingdom throughout the 
earlier geological periods ; for, as it is already ascertained from zoological 
comparisons, that the earlier types in each class rauJk lower than their pre- 
sent living representatives, we have further evidence, jQrom the circumstances 
under which they live, that they were all aquatic and marine in the earliest 
periods, and that fiuviatile and terrestrial types have followed only at later 
periods. Without alluding to those classes in which the gradation of fossil 
types is less distinctly shown, let me only recall the crinoids among echino- 
derms, which for so long time prevailed, to the almost entire exclusion of all 
other families among aoephala; the great prevalence of brachiopoda in the 
oldest deposits, and the first appearance of naiades in tertiary beds; the 
large number of branchiate gasteropoda up to the time of the tertiary period, 
when Hmnefie and helices made their first appearance ; the earlier develop- 
ment of Crustacea with more uniform joints, and the appearance of insects 
of the tribe of scorpions anterior to that of the winged families, among which 
the neuroptera seem to be the first to increase in number; and the late 
occurrence of the sucking tribes in tertiary beds, and there will be no doubt 
left that the gradation of structure is intimately connected with the exten- 
sion of continental lands, and that the present connexion of animals with 
the surrounding media in which they live agrees also with their natural 
gradation." 

It is rather to this particular conclusion than to the general 
reasons of our author that the geologist should direct his attention. 
The apparent exception in the cephalapoda, as a branch of tlie 
moUusca, is, indeed, a strong confirmatory proof that the grada- 
tion of structure was not one of mere progressive improvement, 
but was the result of adaptation to the gradually altering circum- 
stances of the earth's surface. The cephalopoda are highest 
amongst mollusca, and almost rival in the complication and 
development of their structure some of the vertebrata — and yet 
they are exclusively marine. It was, however, in the earlier 
stages of the earth's history that these animals exhibited their 
fullest development; and when we contemplate the numerous 
genera which have been discovered in the strata of the earth, firom 
the orthoceridae and nautilidsB of the earlier formations, to the 
baculidae and ammonidsB of the chalk, and the singular variations 
from the more simple forms which they exhibit, it is impossible not 
to see that they indicated a modification of a normal form calcu- 
lated to place the resulting organization in relation to some pecu- 
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liar circumstances of an aquatic or marine period, or, as M« 
Agassiz expresses it— 

** The peetiliar relations of this class to its type must be rather appreciated 
under the point of view of the condilions which prevailed in former ages, 
when the ocean covered more extensively the whole surface of the globe than 
at present; so that the type, with its high organization, must be considered 
more with reference to its development in former ages, than to what it is 
now, as at present the class is proportionably reduced ; and it is well known, 
that in earlier periods, however high animals might have ranked by their 
structure, they were all marine, as we know fishes to have been the only 
representatives of the vertebrata in the earlier periods." 

In tratb, were it necessary to vindicate the claims of divine 
power, as manifested in creation, this modification of one organic 
type through a vast variety of forms, would afford one of the 
strongest arguments in its favour ; and we may at least conclude 
from it that the necessary relations of the animals to the medium 
in which they were to live^ led to the high and varied develop- 
ment of lower organic types rather than to the adoption of higher 
types, which were suited to circumstances not yet existing. M. 
Alcide D'Orbigny* has published two essays on this subject, 
llie first treats on the successive progress of organization on the 
surface of the earth from the most ancient geologicsJ epochs to 
the existing one. The mode of discussing the question is differ- 
ent from that adopted by M. Agassiz, but is equally interesting. 
M. lyOrbigny first states, that in the animal kingdom the num- 
ber of orders continued, with only slight exception, to increase 
in successive epochs, the numbers being as here shown ; — 
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In the Triasic 
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In the Jurassic 
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41 


In the Cretaceous 


97 • • 


41 


In the Tertiary 


99 


71 


In the existing 


» 


76 



In the aggregate, therefore, the quantity of animal forms in- 
creases, in respect to orders, on approaching the existing epoch. 



* " Annales des Sciences Naturelles," April, 1860. 
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M* lyOrbigny next demonstrates, that though the total nam* 
ber of orders has thus increased, there is a very remarkable differ^ 
enoe in the manner in which the several orders have been de- 
veloped at successive epochs, some having obtained their maximum 
number of genera at some past geological epoch, and having now 
dwindled down to a comparatively small number, whilst others 
have continued to increase in number of genera up to the present 
epoch ; or in other words, there are thirteen orders in a state of 
successive decrement, and sixty-four orders in a state of successive 
increment. If, then, more than one-sixth of the whole number of 
orders is in a state of decreasing development, and further, if this 
decrease has commenced in some at a very remote epoch, it is ma« 
nifest that all the series of the animal kingdom have not advanced 
in one uniform progression of development. In the palsoozoic period 
six orders had already attained their maximum of development, and 
begun to decrease, namely, placoid and ganoid fishes ; trilobitie 
Crustacea ; tentaculiferous cephalopodes ; brachidous brachiopoda, 
and fixed crinoids ; or representatives of each great zoological 
division. In the Jurassic period, two orders began to diminish — 
namely, the saurian reptiles and the free crinoids. In the 
cretaceous period, four orders have passed their maximum of 
development and begun to wane — namely, the cirrhidous brachi- 
opoda, the bryozoa, one section of foraminifera, and the sponges ; 
and finally, in the tertiary period, two orders enter upon the wane — 
namely, the pachydermata and the edentata. 

This result M. D'Orbigny considers in opposition to the theory 
of progressive perfection in development, and he then proceeds to 
examine the position of the thirteen decreasing orders in their 
respective branches of the animal kingdom, with a view to the 
same question. Beginning with the radiata, he finds that four 
orders are in a state of decrement, and twelve in that of increment ; 
and of those in decrement whilst two orders belong to the lower 
forms of radiata, the echinoderms, which ranked as the highest^ 
have furnished the others, one order having attained its maximum 
development many geological stages before the amorphozoa, which 
are at the very bottom of the animal scale. The radiata, there- 
fore, do n<^ coxiform to the supposed rule of progressive perfection 
of development. In the moUusca, four orders are in decrement, 
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and ten in increment^ and thoBe in decrement include the tetita- 
culiferous cephalopodes^ which attained their maximum of deve-* 
lopment in the silurian or earliest known zoological epoch, 
being two stages before the maximum development of the 
brachidoufl brachiopoda» twenty-one stages before that of the 
cirrhidouB brachiopoda, which are inferior to the former, and 
twenty-two stages before that of the bryozoa, which are the 
lowest in organization of this branch of the animal kingdom. 
In the articulata the comparison must be imperfect from the 
perishable character of their structure, so that only one order 
appears in decrement, and eighteen in increment. The order 
in decrement is that of the trilobites, which belongs to the 
Crustacea, and is more perfect in organization than the annelida 
and cirrhipeda, although the trilobites attained their maximum 
of development in the silurian epoch, and disappeared almost 
immediately afterwards, whilst the annelida and cirrhipeda 
have only attained their maximum in the existing epoch. 
In the vertebrata five orders are in decrement, and twenty-three 
in increment, being a ratio of nearly one to five, which is certainly 
very great in a branch so high in organization, and including 
maiv In examining the orders in decrement, two belong to fishes, 
the placoids and ganoids, which far from being at the bottom of 
the scale in organization, are superior to the pleuronectid^e, still in 
a state of increment ; and even include the squalidaB, which are 
superior to all other fishes in organization, so that in this class the 
highest development of the most perfect form took place at the 
earliest, and not at the latest epochs. In reptiles, the saurians 
which attained their maximum development loDg since, and now 
are in decrement, are superior both to the ophidia or serpents, and 
the batrachea or frogs, which are both in a state of increment ; 
and, finally, in the mammifera, the pachydermata or elephants, and 
the edentata, are superior in perfection to the cetacea, which are 
still in a state of increment. It seems, therefore, evident, that 
there has been no general advance of organic perfection in 
successive epochs, but that some orders of a high degree of organi- 
zation have anticipated others of a much lower degree, and that in 
each great branch of the animal kingdom the orders which have 
first attained their maximum of development have not been the low-> 
est^ as to organic structure, of that particular branch. It appears to 
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me, tliat this reasoning is not only opposed to the theory of pro* 
gressive development, bat founded as it is on facts, supports the 
conclusion I have already drawn from the essay of M. Agassia, 
that organic perfection was attained at every epoch, estimatiiig 
that perfection by the adtiptation of the organic structure to the 
circumstances in which the animal was required to Hve. The 
second essay* of M. D'Orbigny is equally important in refereneeto 
this subject. In the thirty-one orders which have been already 
discovered in the palaeozoic strata, each great division of the 
animal kingdom is folly represented, namely — the radiata by eighit 
orders, the moUusca by nine, the articulata by eleven, and the ver-* 
tebrata by three, so that the organization of the earliest periods 
was by no means confined to the lowest forms of animal life ; and 
when these divisions are individually examined, it is found that 
of the eight orders of radiata, four belong to the echinodermata or 
the highest, and only two to the amorphozoa, or the lowest of the 
division. Of the nine orders of mollusca, some represent each 
class, and the most perfect class, the cephalopoda, is at its maximum 
of development in combination with a similar high development of 
the most perfect section of brachiopoda ; of the articulata, some 
are also found to represent each class, and the coleoptera, or the 
most perfect, are amongst the insects ; and of vertebrata, fishes* and 
reptiles appear to have commenced with a great development of their 
higher forms of organization. The mammalia alone attained their 
highest perfection and their most extended generic development in 
the existing epoch, and were totally absent from the palaeozoic 
fauna ; yet even in this case, true mammals commenced not with the 
lowest, but with a high form of organization, namely — ^with the 
pachydermata and edentata. In like manner, birds commenced 
in the triasic period, and exhibited in the waders an order quite as 
perfect as the palmipedes of the chalk, and other orders subse- 
quently developed ; and chelonian reptiles appeared also in the 
trias or long before much more imperfect orders subsequently 
developed ; so that the supposed progressive advance of organi- 
zation through successive ages of the world, from a low typ® ^ ^^^ 
more perfect, rests only on the mammifera, and may be considered 

♦ Becherches Zoologiques sur rinstant d'apparition dans les ages du monde des 
ordres d'animanx compare au degrS do perfection de I'ensemble de leurs organes 
Aanales des Sciences NatareUes.~Ap. 18:)0. 

M 
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an eitception, principally founded on the late appearance of man 
upon the earth. The several divisions, and even the classes of 
the animal kingdom, have had a parallel development at each 
epoch of the earth's history, and the peculiar preponderance of 
some of them, or the absence of others, must be ascribed not to the 
necessity of some law of progressive improvement, but to the 
required relations of their organization to the elements or circum- 
stances of their intended existence. 

The remarkable development of the pachydermata just before 
the commencement of the existing epoch, and their sudden dimi- 
nution and almost disappearance in regions v^here they had 
abounded, is a fact of the highest interest, and is thus stated by 
M. Paul Gervais.* Of hoofed animals, the ancient French 
&una possessed eight species of proboscidea, belonging to the 
genera elephas, mastodon, and dinotherium, all of which are ex- 
tinct; forty-nine or fifty species of herbivorous pachyderms, of 
which only the ass and horse now exist ; of omnivorous pachyderms 
thirty-five species, of which the boar and hog only remain ; and 
of ruminants fifty species, eleven of which still live, either as 
wild or domestic animals, in France, and three, though extinct in 
France, are still found alive in other parts of Europe. Is it unreason- 
able to attribute the sudden disappearance of 125 or 127 species 
of animals of the great order of hoofed animals, including so 
many of large size, and the preservation of genera so valuable for 
domestic purposes as the ox, the goat, the sheep, the camel, and 
the horse, to a wise preparation for the ultimate occupation of the 
earth by man ? And can we doubt that those powers of destruction 
which were bestowed on many of the gigantic reptiles of earlier 
geological epochs, have been replaced by the exercise of a lesser 
amount of physical force, guided by a higher intellectual power, 
as exhibited in man, the last and most perfect work of organic 
creation ? 

I have endeavoured thus far to set before you some of the more 
general and philosophical results which are the consequents of 
careM inquiry into the organic peculiarities of the earth in suc- 
cessive ages i and it is my intention to defer, until I again address 

• Comptes Rendus. October, 1850. 
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you, an analysis of these detailed Palaeontological works which 
are still in progress, contenting myself at present with only a few 
general remarks. In setting before you the views of M. Alcide 
D'Orbigny, I have had occasion to use the terms brachidous 
and cirrhidous l)rachlopoda, and I must therefore make you aware 
of the classification which that author has proposed for this class 
so important to the geologist. After commenting on the works of 
preceding authors, he points out the remarkable fact, that whilst 
one set of writers has attended almost exclusively to the anatomy 
of living species, the other; and far more numerous set, has dili* 
gently studied the external characters alone of the shells of extinct 
species. It is thus, he observes, that the arms, on the presence of 
which the name brachiopoda was established by Dumcril, and 
adopted by Cuvier, Owen, &c., seem to be almost forgotten ; and 
the mantle so intimately connected with the organs of respiration, 
on which M. Blainville founded his term palliobranchiata, " has 
been scarcely mentioned out of the works of Cuvier and Owen.** 
M. D*Orbigny, on the contrary, considering the presence or ab- 
sence of arms to have a material effect on the extension and 
zoological characters of the mantle, adopts them as the basis of 
his proposed classification. He has thus two great divisions — 

1st, Brachiopoda brachidea. — With arms ; the borders of the 
mantle being only slightly developed, and the shell always sym- 
metrical. 

2nd, Bracchiopoda cirrhidea. — Without arms; the borders of 
the mantle much developed and strongly ciliated; shell rarely 
symmetrical. 

The first division is subdivided according as the arms 
are fleshy, being free in their whole length, very extensible, 
and provided with rather short cilias ; or fleshy, being sometimes 
supported on a shelly framework and always fixed, not extensible, 
and provided with long ciliae. The first subdivision is divided 
into two sections, in the first of which the arms are rolled up in 
the same plane, and not supported by the internal processes of 
the lesser valve ; and in the second, the arms are rolled up late- 
rally and supported by the internal processes of the small valve. 

The first section contains two subsections, namely one in which 
the shell has no hinge, and is composed of families 1 and 2, 
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the lingulidfld and the calceolidte ; the other, in which the shell has 
a hinge, and is composed of families 3 and 4> the productida and 
the orthisidse. The second section is composed of families 5 and 
6, the rhynchonellidae and the uncitidae. The second subdivision 
of the brachiopoda brachidea is also divided into two sections, in 
the first of which the fixed arms are supported in a shelly frame* 
work, and the shell is terebratuliform, has a Idnge^ and in sub- 
stance is shelly, perforated, or fibrous ; whilst in the second, the 
arms are fleshy, spiral, and united together, not supported by a 
cQielly framework — the shell being conical, without hinge, delti- 
dium, or area, and in substance either homy or perforated. The 
first of these sections contains also two subsections, one in which 
the framework which supports the arms is spiral, and the texture 
is ahnost always fibrous, being composed of family 7, the spiri- 
feridae ; and the other, in which the framework is bent at angles, 
and the texture is always perforated, being composed of families 
8 and 9, the magasidsc and the terebratulidae. The second section is 
here also simple, and is composed of families 10 and 11, the orbi- 
culidad and the cranidas. 

The brachiopoda cirrhidca are divided into two subdivisions, in 
the first of which the shell and animal are regularly formed of 
symmetrical parts, in pairs, and the shell is always peHbrated, and 
never channelled, this subdivision being composed of family 12, 
thecidaeidsB ; in the second, the shell and animal are irregular, not 
being formed of symmetrical parts, in pairs, and the shell is not 
punctuated, and often channelled, the subdivisions being composed 
of families 13 and 14, caprinidte and radiolidas. 

The characters of the families are thus given : — 

1. lingulidfld — A pediculated external muscle passing between 
the two valves; shell homy; the beaks of both valves are 
equally grooved for the passage of the muscle, as in Lingula of 
Bruguiere ; or the beak of one valve only, as in Obolus of Eichwald. 

2. Galceolid8B«~-.There is no pedicle or external muscle; the 
animal and sheU are free, and the texture is fibrous, as in Galceola 
of Lamarck. 

3. ProductidsB*— -No opening for a muscle; animal and shell 
firee ; idiell often tubular or perforated. The family tiius divides 
itaelf into genera : when |»rovided with external tubes over the 
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whole surface, the hinge area being scarcely yisible, Productofl 
(Sowerbj). When the tubes occur only along the hinge border, 
and the area id strongly marked, Chonetes (Fischer). When with- 
out external tubes, the shell not being perforatedy and the two 
valves arched, but not bent, LepUBua (Dalman)* 

4. Orthisidse. — ^An opening for the passage of a muscle ; ani- 
mal fixed ; shell always fibrous, but not perforated* When the 
opening, which is round, is placed at the summit of the large 
valve, without trenching on the hinge area» Strophomena (Bafi- 
nesque). When the opening is placed below the summit of the large 
valve, and in the area ; if raised^ and in the centre of an entire 
semi-deltidium, Orthisina (D'Orbigny) ; if triangular, and occu- 
pying the whole breadth of the area, there being no deltidium, 
Orthis (Dalman). 

5. RhynchonellidsB.— An opening for the passage of an exter- 
nal muscle; animal fixed. Wlien the opening is close to the 
hinge, there is no area, and the summit is entire, Hemythiris 
(D'Orbigny). When the opening is separated from the hinge, 
and placed under the beak of the great valve : if surrounded by 
a raised margin, the deltidium is double, and there is no area, 
Bhynchonella (Fischer) ; if the opening has no raised margin, the 
deltidium is simple, and there is an area, Strigocephalus (Defrance). 
When the opening, separated from the hinge, is placed at the ex- 
tremity of the beak of the great valve, Porambonites (Pander). 

6. Uncitidse. — ^No opening for the passage of an external mus- 
cle ; animal free ; when the beak is detached, salient and 
hollowed below, Uncites (Defrance). When the beak is turned 
over on itself^ if the processes of the arms are free in the middle 
of the small valve, and the interior of the valves has no plates or 
lamixiffi, Atrypa (Dalman) ; if the processes of the arms are fixed 
to the small valve by a vertical plate, and the interior of the valves 
is provided with plates, Pentamerus (Sowerby). 

7. Spiriferid89.«— When there is no opening in the shell for the 
passage of a muscle ; the animal is free, and the shell fibrous, 
Cyrthia (Dalman). When there is an opening for the passage of 
a muscle, and the animal is fixed : if the opening is triangular 
dose to the hingOi there is no deltidium, and the diell is fibrous, 
whilst the opening trenches upon both valves, Spirifer (Sowerby) ; 
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6r, if the shell is perforated, and the opening trenches oli thd 
great valve only, Spiriferina (D'Orbigny). If the opening be 
round, distant from the hinge, placed under the beak, in the mid- 
dle of a deltidium and area, the spiral cave having its sum*^ 
mit inferior, Spirigerina (D'Orbigny) ; or, when placed at the 
Summit of the beak, without deltidium or area, the spiral cone 
having its summit on one side, Spirigera (D'Orbigny). The shell 
of both these genera is fibrous. 

8. Magasidse. — Opening close to the hinge and no deltidium : 
when elongated, the beak being entire, and the hinge without ears, 
Magas (Sowerby) ; when round, the beak being truncated 
obliquely by it, and the hinge is provided with lateral ears, Tere- 
bratulina (D'Orbigny). 

9. Terebratulidae. — Opening placed at the extremity of the 
beak, and separated from the hinge by a deltidium. When 
without area, the opening being round, and trenching more on the 
beak than on the deltidium, which is in two pieces, Terebratula 
(Brug.). When the area is considerable, if the deltidium is com- 
posed of two pieces, and the opening trenches more on the delti- 
dium than the beak, Terebratella (D'Orbigny). If the deltidium 
has only one piece, and the opening is round and trenches on both 
beak and deltidium, Terebrirostra (D'Orbigny). Or, when the 
opening is a slit, and only trenches on the external portion of the 
beak, leaving the deltidium entire, Fissirostra (D'Orbigny.) 

10. Orbiculidae. — ^An external muscle, proceeding from an open- 
ing in the lower valve ; the shell free. When the shell is testa- 
ceous and perforated : if the peduncle of the muscle of attachment 
proceeds from an opening in the beak of the lower valve, 
Siphonotreta (Vemeuil et Keyserling) ; if the peduncle proceeds 
from a lateral opening at the summit of a conical valve, Orbicella 
(D'Orbigny). When the shell is homy, and not perforated, if the 
pedunculated muscle issues by a lateral opening in the lower con- 
cave valve, Orbiculoidea (D'Orbigny) ; if the muscle is not pe- 
dunculated, and issues from a lateral opening which occupies the 
external portion of a flat valve, Orbicula (Lamarck). 

11. Cranidae. — No external muscle, the shell fixed, in texture 
perforated, thick, and with a ramified limb, Crania (Retzius). 

12. Thecidseidas. — When the shell is free, and has an attaching 
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muscle which passes through a large opening of the great valve, 
and there are internal salient processes, Megathiris (D'Orbignj). 
When the shell is fixed, and there is no external muscle of attach- 
ment^ but there are two internal muscles, corresponding to chan* 
nels, hollowed in the upper valve, Thecidaea (Defrance). 

13. CaprinidsB. — ^Internal canals, penetrating into the substance 
of the shell by openings of the limb. When the upper valve 
alone has internal canals : if the canals are ramified, and commu- 
nicate with the exterior of the shell, the whole shell being conical, 
Hippurites ; if the canals are simple, not ramified, are compressed, 
and with communication with the exterior, the general form of 
the shell being spiral, Caprina (D'Orbigny). When both valves 
are provided with internal canals, if the canals are unequal and 
round, the lower valve conical and the upper spiral, Caprinula 
(D'Orbigny) ; if the canals are equal and capillary, the lower 
valve spiral and the upper valve opercular, Caprinella 
(D'Orbigny). 

14. Eadiolidae. — No internal canals in the sheU; limb simple 
or ramified. If the two valves are conical, the summit of the 
upper being central, and the limbs ramified and very lamellar, 
Badiolites. If the two valves are twisted, the summit being late- 
ral, and often spiral, and the limb is simple, and not lameUar, 
Caprotina (D'Orbigny). 

These characters I have extracted from the papers of M. 
D'Orbigny, in "Annales des Sciences Naturelles," May, 1850, 
which were originally read to the French Academy in 1847, and 
form part also of the great work by the same author, " Paleon- 
tologie Fran^aise," still in course of publication. It appears to me 
that the essay of M. D'Orbigny is the most comprehensive eifort 
yet made to reduce to order this class, so interesting to geologists, 
and to combine together a due consideration of external form, and 
an attention to important anatomical characters. The result may 
not, indeed, be without defects ; and the similarity of some of the 
names which vary round a common radical, will certainly require 
great caution to avoid con^sion ; but, such as it is, it must be re- 
ceived as a most valuable contribution to palaBontological science. 
Such, indeed, is the accelerating progress of this science, that M. 
D'Orbigny has already found it necessary to form one new genus, 
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whicli he had separated from Badiolites, under the name of Bira« 
diolitesj and to admit another by the name Reqnienia (Matheron), 
as ^stinct from Caprotina. In the Biradiolites are always observed 
two longitudinal baiids, which extend in both valves from the beak 
to the lip, and ore analogocus to the two furrows of the Hippurites — 
snch bands are never seen in true E^adiolites. Requienia iis distin- 
gnished from Caprotina by the obliquity of its valves, the shell 
always resting on its sides, by the absence of large internal teeth 
in the hinge and of internal conical cavities, which are replaced- 
by isolated laminsB, or plates, which extend from the border to the 
summits of the beaks^ The internal differences which are here 
eited between Caprotina and Bequienia are very great, and show 
the difficulty of constructing any system which shall- embrace 
every possible variety of form and structure without violating 
some of the analogies of nature. As the " Paleontologie 
Franyaise" is still in course of publication, I shall only deviate 
from my rule so far as to point out some of its more general 
results. In the cretaceous formation, M. D'Orbigny describes 
1 61 species of brachiopoda, which he thus apportions to the seve- 
ral stages, as characterised and named by him, of that formation: — 



Neooomien 1^°^^^' ^'^ ^"^^ Neooomien, 
I Upper, or Urgonien, 

Aptien, 

Albien, 

Cenomanien 

Toronien 

Senonien 



22 
18 



} 



40 

5 
11 
33 
42 
34 



On comparing these numbers, it appears that the period of 
maximum, as to numerical development of species, is nearly the 
same in the brachiopoda, the inhabitants of deep seas, and in the 
kmellibranchiata, or coast moUusca, certainly a curious result. 
An examination also of the species in each stage is full of interest : 
of the twenty-two species found in the neocomien proper, twenty are 
peculiar to it, and therefore characteristic, whilst two species, 
rhynchonella lata and terebratula hippopus extend into the urgo- 
nien stage, having either lived within, or been drifted into it. 
Of the urgonien species fourteen are characteristic, two have 
appeared in the preceding stage, and two extend into the sue- 
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ceeding. In the Urgonien appears the first zone of a new 
series of animals, the rudisUe represented by eleven species of the 
genera caprinella, radiolites, requienia, and caprotina. In the 
Aptien stage there are only three characteristic species, two 
having appeared in the preceding. All the eleven Albien species 
are peculiar to it, and characteristic. The thirty-three species of 
the Cenomanien stage are also peculiar and characteristic ; and 
here appears the second zone of rudistae, which were entirely 
absent from the two preceding stages, being represented by seven- 
teen species of the genera caprina, caprinella, radiolites, caprotina, 
requienia. The forty-two species of the Turonien are also peculiar 
to that stage ; and the third zone of rudista is composed of no 
less than thirty-five species of the genera hippurites, caprina, 
caprinula, radiolites, biradiolites, and requienia* Of the thirty- 
four species of the Senonien stage all are characteristic ; but the 
rudistaB, so numerous in the last stage, are now represented by 
only ten species of the genera hippurites and radiolites. The 
tudistiB were accumulated in banks, like our oysters, and must, 
therefore, have materially influenced geological formations. I 
shall hereafter discuss the merits of the geological divisions of 
M. D'Orbigny, in which the principle of nomenclature introduced 
by Sir R, Murchison, in his Silurian system, has been so freely 
adopted. But I may here remark, that the specific distinctness 
of the several stages of the chalk formation in the brachiopoda is 
very striking ; and should it be supported by all other classes of 
animals, would justify him in the rigid conclusions he draws from 
this and some preceding classes, namely 

"1. The limits between the faunae of successive formations are strictly 
defined, as none of the species of brachiopoda of the Jurassic or oolitic for- 
mation pass into the chalk. 

<* 2. There are distinct genera, as well as distinct species, pecuHar to each 
great zoological epoch. 

'* 3. These changes of forms in successive faunse are the more marked as 
the epochs are more important. The generic differences are greater between 
the oolitic and chalk formations than between the several stages of the 
ohalk. 

"4. Though between the several cretaceous stages there are affinities, yot 
each possesses either its peculiar genera or distinctive groups of species* 

N 
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** 5. The Bpedas of brachiopoda are, with a slight exception (about one per 
eent), peculiar to particular stages, of which they are, therefore, character- 
istic, under all forms of mineral deposit. 

** 0. No transition being observable between speciflo forms, these animals 
appear to have succeeded eadi other on the surface of the globe, not by pas- 
aaga, but by extinction of the races existing at one epoch, and the complete, 
«r almost complete, renewal of speeiea at each successive geological epoclu'* 

I shall only oite one more illuetration from this great work, and 
I shall take it from the cephalopoda. The nautiloid type of 
cephalopoda; in which the chambers are separated bj simple septa, 
appears amongst the forms of the earliest known fauna of the earth ; 
and it is remarkable^ that at that earlj epoch this type attained 
its highest development; an4 underwent every possible variation 
as to external form — so that there were in the Silurian fauna; 
straight nautili, or orthocera^ ; obliquely curved nautili, such $b 
phragmoceras and cyrtoceras ; open and regularly curved, such as 
lituites ; and though some of these abnormal forms continued on 
to the Devonian, and even to the carboniferous strata, they were, 
on the whole, upon the decrement, and quickly ceased, whilst the 
normal or simple form of nautilus continued on to the existing epoch. 
The ammonoid type, in which the septa are follaceous, did not, on 
the contrary, appear till a much later epoch, for though the simple 
form of septum was departed from in the goniatites of the carbonife- 
rous strata, the distinctly foliaceous septum first appeared in the 
muschelkalk or in the trias. In the oolitic formation, the normal 
form, in which the volutions are all symmetrical to one plane, and 
are either contiguous or enveloping; is preserved tlirough a great 
number of species, which differ in other respects materially from 
each other ; but, at the same time, a deviation from the normal 
form begins to occur, the curious genus TurriUtes appearing in 
the Sinemurien, or lowest of the ten stages into which M. 
lyOibigny divides the Jurassic or oolitic formations, and the genera 
AncyloceraS; Toxoceras, and Helicoceras in the Bajocien, or fourth 
stage ^ and it must be also observed, that the presence of most 
of those genera in the oolitic formation has only been recently 
established. It is, however, in the cretaceous formation that the 
type of ammonid» undergoes the greatest variation, and exhibits 
almost every possible divergence from the normal form in the 
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generft Crioceras, Toxooeras, Scaphitee, Hainit6s,Ft johoeeras, Booa- 
lites (or straight ammonitesXTurrilites^Helicoceras, several of whieb 
will recall similar variations on the normal form of the nantilidte in 
the Silorian epoch ; and, in like maimer, after tlus great exhibition 
of the power of creative intelligence in adapting the shapes of other 
shells to the habitations of eephalopodous mollosca, the type not 
meri.17 dwindled back into a simple form, like the nantilidn, but in 
this case totally disappearod* Independently of its zoological inter- 
est the coarse of development of the ammonidas, when compared 
with that of the naatilid», seems to me a strong reason for believing 
that we do not see in the nautilids of the Silurian epoch the ear- 
liest cephalopoda of that type, and that there were organio stages^ 
or &nniBy the traces of which we shall yet discover, if they have 
not been obliterated by metamorphic action* M« D'Orbigny dis- 
tributes the cephalopoda of the Jurassic system amongst the fol- 
lowing ten stages :•— 



1. Sinemnrien (sin^mnrium, or Semnr) 

2. Triasic (adopting the English name) 
8. Toorcien (Toarcinm, or Thouars) 

4. Bajocien (Bajoce or Bayeax) 

5. Bathonien (from Bath) 

6. Callovien (Calloviensis or Kelloway) 

7. Oxfordien (from Oxford) 

8. Corallien (calcaire corallien of Thurmann 

-^Nerinsan limestone), 

9. Kimm^ridgien (from Kimmeridge) 
10. Portlandien (from Portland) 
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And it is very remarkable that the ammonidsa^ which formed a 
large portion of the great members of the sixth and seventh 
stages, were all belonging to the normal form, or gen«s ammonites. 
Of the above, all the species of the first, second, and third are 
characteristic, or as yet known only in their respective stages. 
Of the fifty-three species of the fourth, one is doubtful as to 
positioni and specially belongs to the next stigo» Of the twenty 
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species of the fifth, sixteen are characteristic, one is doubtful, and 
three occur in the sixth. Of sixty-seven species in the sixth, 
sixty-one are characteristic, three appeared in the preceding, and 
three extend into the following stage. Of the Oxfordian, or 
seventh stage, sixty-five species are characteristic, three have 
been cited in the preceding, and one occurs in the succeeding 
stage. In the Coralline, or eighth stage, there are only five 
characteristic species, two having occurred in the Oxfordian, and 
one extending into the Kimmeridge. Of the ninth, or Kimmeridge 
cephalopoda, fourteen species are characteristic, and two appeared 
in preceding strata. The eight species of the tenth, or Portland 
stage, are all characteristic. 

In the fifth, or Bath, and the eighth, or Coralline stage, there 
is a remarkable disproportion between the number of species 
of cephalopoda and that of other classes, the total number of 
species in the Bath stage being 532, while that of the cepha- 
lapoda is only 20, and the numbers in the coralline being respec- 
tively 638 and 8. This curious disproportion M. D'Orbigny 
explains, by referring to the very few points of the ancient 
geological shore of France of these epochs, on a level with float- 
ing bodies which have been noticed, and adds, *^ they are, as it 
were, fragments of ancient coasts, on which have been deposited 
some remains of those floating bodies which then swarmed in the 
seas of those epochs." M. D'Orbigny, who believes in a more 
rigid limitation of zoological epochs than some other geologists, 
states, in conclusion, that in nine successive faunsa the cephalo- 
poda were renewed by distinct forms or species ; and in respect 
to the small number of species which occur in more than one 
stage, he considers that their presence does not prove that they 
existed at more than one epoch, as it may in most cases be ac- 
counted for on the principle of drift. It is, indeed, astonishing that 
bodies that are almost always buoyant, sometimes even when in a fos- 
sil state (a specimen of Ammonites cordatus having remained so after 
twelve stages of time), should not be found in greater numbers at va- 
rious successive epochs. In estimating, indeed, the magnitude and 
zoological proportions of any fauna, it is necessary to exclude from 
it aU those species which may have been derived from a pre-exist- 
ing fauna by drift. In respect to the Devonian I have on a former 
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occasion enforced this rule ; and there can be no doubt that in 
proportion to the number of manifestly drift beds, such as con- 
glomerates and sandstones, in any formation, is the necessity of 
strictly adhering to it increased. It may, indeed, be assumed, that 
only those bodies can be deemed true members of the fauna con* 
temporaneous with the drift which are either in such a condition 
as negatives the supposition of transport by drift, or are found 
under circumstances corresponding with their natural habitats, or 
though apparently drifted have never been observed in preceding 
formations, and may therefore have lived contemporaneously with, 
though distant from, the other members of the drift fauna. 

Mr. Thomas Davidson* has carefully examined the species de- 
scribed by Valenciennes, in ^^Lamarcks Animaux sans Yert^- 
bres" (1819), under the genus Terebratula, and gives figures of 
them all. These typical species are either in the museum of the 
Garden of Plants, or in that of Baron Benjamin Delessert, who is 
the present proprietor of the private museum of Lamarck, and 
were most liberally lent to Mr* Davidson. Such an examination 
as Mr. Davidson has thus effected is of the greatest value, both in 
settling the history of paleontological discovery and in clearing up 
that confusion which is so often the result of reference to species 
which are only imperfectly known by verbal description. He has 
also pointed out some few mistakes of M. D'Orbigny in the 
nomenclature of difficult species of terebratulidaB, and when the 
immense magnitude of the works which M. D'Orbigny has under- 
taken is contemplated, it may be considered praise that so few 
errors have been pointed out in the brachiopoda. As regards, 
however, the " Prodrome de Paldontologie Stratigraphique Uni- 
verselle," and its accompanying work, <' Cours Elementaire de 
Pal^ontologie et de Geologic Stratigraphique," in which M.D'Qr- 
bigny informs us, that **all questions relating to geological 
generalities are fully treated^ both as regards France and that 
portion of the world which is at present known to geologists^* I can- 
not but fear that ample evidence will be found, in many defects, that 
such works are beyond the powers of any one individual. In the 
'^ Prodrome," for example, I cannot think that Crustacea, especially 
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the trilobites, exliibit a complete digest of all which had been done 
in investigating and describing that remarkable family, in which 
there is a development round a centre similar to that which I 
have pointed out in the nontilida^and ammonidse amongst the 
cephalopoda* 

Mr, Thomas Davidson, in a second paper, describes and figures 
the internal calcareous supports of the ciliated arms of Terebra- 
tula pulchella (Nillson), and Ter. pectunculoides (Schlotheim), 
and also describes and figures Ten Deslongchampsii (Davidson), 
a new species. He adds that it is his intention to publish shortly 
some views relating to the internal apophysary arrangements of 
Terebratula and allied genera, when doubtless he will enter into 
the general question of the subdivision of genera. 

In the ^'Annales des Sciences Naturalles'^ of 1848, Messrs. 
H. Milne Edwards and Jules Haime commenced an elaborate 
history of ^'Polypiers," or of the hard, ossified, or stony parts of 
the bodies of polyps, and have continued it in the successive 
numbers of that most valuable joumaL The same authors have 
since commenced a monograph of the British fossil corals, the 
first* part of which, containing the corals of the tertiary and cre- 
taceous formations, has now been published. For the present I 
shall merely refer to the introduction, as it explains the general 
views of the authors on a class of animals so interesting both 
to the zoologist and geologist. Without dwelling on previous 
systems, I may observe, that Messrs. Milne Edwards and Jules 
Haime ascribe to the type of zoophytes the rank of a sub- 
kingdom, and divide it into two natural groups, one of which 
comprises all true radiate animals — echinodermse, aealepho), and 
polypi ; the other, the spheroidal or amorphous zoophytes, spon* 
gidfld and certain infusoria. 

In respect to this first step of classification, it certainly appears 
to me very desirable always to separate into a distinct branch 
those animals which are developed, as it were, round some typical 
centre, as we obtain thereby a much clearer view of the principles 
of organic creation, than by attempting to blend all animals into 
one general system. Of the radiate section, then, of zoophytes, 

• Publications of Fala;ontological Society. 1850. 
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the class pol3rpi fonns the subject of our present consideration. 
Our authors agree with Mr. Dana in dividing the polypi into two 
sub-classes, Corollaria (the Actinoidea of Dana) and Hydraria (the 
Sertularian Polypi). The Corollaria are provided with a coral- 
lum or polypidom, by which terms are designated the hard or 
ossified parts of the body of a polyp, the corallum being in gene- 
ral calcareous and of various forms, such as tubular, cyathoid, dis- 
coidal, or basal. The corollaria are then divided into three 
groups or orders Zoantharia, Alcyonaria, and Podaetinaria. Of 
these the last, represented only by the genus Lucemaria, appears 
ver^ aberrant from the normal type, as the polyp is not coralli- 
genous, and though the gastric cavity is surrounded by four 
vertical membranaceous septa, the tentacula are pedunculated and 
discoidal, being organised much in the same way as in echino- 
derma, into which class it almost appears to pass as a simple 
or rudimentary form. The zoantharia are in general corallige- 
nous, and include the polyps of almost all the known fossil poly- 
pidoms, so that the order is of the highest geological importance, 
the knowledge of ancient zoophytes being necessarily limited 
to that of their hard or stony polypidoms. One great peculi- 
arity in this order is that each individual corallum which incloses 
more or less completely the inferior portion of the visceral or 
gastric cavity of the polyp has in general the form of a deep 
cup or a tubular sheath, the cavity of which is subdivided into 
a circle of loculi, by vertical septa affecting a radiate disposi- 
tion; and the star-like appearance of calice thus produced is 
one of the most striking features of this zoological type. The 
hardened tissue of polypi is called by our authors, sclerenchyma ; 
and the zoantharia are divided into two branches, according as 
this hardened tissue is present or absent, the sclerenchymatous, 
and the malacodermous or soft-skinned. The sclerenchyma- 
tous of former worlds can alone be studied by the Palaeonto- 
logist, though it must not be concluded that none of the soft 
skinned were contemporaneous inhabitants of ancient seas. Of 
the sclerenchymatous Zoantharia, five sub-orders are distinguished 
as Zoantharia aporosa, Z. perforata, Z. tabulata, Z. rugosa, Z. 
•cauliculata. The Z. aporosa are the most lamelliferous and 
stelliform of all the corollaria, are very numerous, and belong 
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to four principal and.well^kixown familieiy the turbinolidte, the 
oculinidiB, the astrcidte, and the fung^U^r Ia all the^e tb^ )C9fff4- 
lum is essentiaUj- composed q£ lamellar denoie eclerenqhTmii } 
the walls are veyy seldom porQus, a»d i,i«uallj, cppstitute. aa.up- 
interrupted thecia, 00 aa not to admit of any cominiuucation be- 
tween the visceral chamber and the e^^terioir exc^t by the calioe ; 
the septa are highly develQpe<^ /i^aog^letely lamjellar^ and primir 
tively composed of six ehvf^^Ur, ; There ,are. np tt^bulaei or t^caiuip 
verse horizontal septa, so that the visceral chamber remaii^i 
open from tpp to. bottom, or is onJjjr inteq:x^pted by Jcregiilar 
dissepiments which extend from one vertical septum to ^otb^r^ 
without joining together^ flo as to form a distinct discoid floo^. 
In the turbinolidaB there are, twenty-six generat including. Das- 
mia, which formp th^ a]l>errap^j groi^p P8^d,oturbipolid«e. . Of 
these Cyathina and. the various .mo^iflieatiopt of the cy^fliwj.e 
type constitute the tribe . Cyathinjidae, apd Turbinplia and ^np 
other genera. Turbinolida^.. In the OeuUnidi?. there are Oc\ilina 
and thirteen other genera^ besides fi)ur gepera.of the aberrant 
group Pseudoculinidae. In the Astraid© there are seventy-nine 
genera besides, jp^phinppora^ Tvhich constitutes the aberrant grpj^p 
Pseudastreidas, and Merulina, which forms a transitional group 
Pseudpfungidffi* This gr^at accunxnlation pf genera is distribute 
into two tribeat— rthe Eusmilinsa, in which the. septa are completely 
developed and entire, their apical margin being neither lobate nor 
denticulate, the costija are. always. u;iarmed« and the columella iia 
often co];npac^ or evep. latyliform ; apd the Astreince, in which the 
septa hajve, jt}!i,eir iy)pei: pdge JlpbuJ,ated, dentate^ pr spinous, and 
often imperfect near their inner e<lge, the cpstae. alsp spii^ulpus, 
dentate,, or crenulatpi, but n^ver fpnnjng simpje , cristas* and^ the 
columella in general spongy^ rarely lamellar and never slyliform, 
corallum in general m^^ive. These tribes are further divided 
into many sections, but for the present it is only necessary to 9a,j, , 
that amongst the Astreinas we meet the well-known genera, either 
recent or fossil, Caryophyllia, Calampphyllia, Meandrina, Astrea. . 
In the Fungidai there are twenty-thre^ gener% diyidcd into three 
tribes, one of which includes the genus Fungja, and is called 
Fungina;. The next sub-order is that of Zoantharia perforata, 
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in which the sclerenchyma or coralline mass is, instead of being 
formed of imperforated lamellfe, always porous, or even reticulate. 
The walls which constitute the greater mass of the corallum do 
not consist of laminae, are always perforated, and completely oi* 
nearly naked. The visceral chamber is almost completely open 
from top to bottom, and never filled up with dissepiments or with 
tabnliB. The madreporidse form a family in this sub-order, in- 
cluding the genus madrepora. The number of genera in tlie sub- 
order is twenty-five. 

The third sub-order, Zoaniharia tabnlata, is distinguished espe- 
cially by the existence of lamellar diaphragms, which form com- 
j^lete horizontal divisions extending from side to side of the 
general cavity ; the septa are more or less rudimentary, but are 
arranged in the same mode as in the preceding divisions* There 
are four families — ^Milleporidse, containing eight genera, amongst 
which are millepora, and heliopora, and fistulipora a new genus 
fbunded by Mr. Frederick M^Coy ; FavositidsB, comprising eleven 
genera, which include faVosites or calamopora of Goldfuss, and 
halysites or catenipora of Lamarck ; Seriatoporid», comprising 
three genera, of which seriatopora is one ; and Theoida), ccmsisting 
of one genus. 

The fourth sub-order, Zoantharia tngoea, is distinguished by a 
different septal arrangement than that of the preceding, the pri* 
mary number being four and not six, so that the calice assumes a 
crucial appearance. Or when true septal groups cannot be dis- 
covered, they are represented by numerous equally developed 
i*adiate stri® on the surface of the tabula) which extend up the 
inner side of the walls; the corallites are always dbtinct, the 
septa are neyer porous, and tlie visceral chamber is in general 
filled up from the bottom by a series of transverse tabulsB, or by » 
vesicular structure, which often constitutes the principal part of the 
coraUnm. In the thirty-six genera of this sub-order occur amplexu» 
coralloides (of Sowerby), cyathophyllum helianthoides (of Gold- 
fuss), campophyllum or cyathophyllum flexuosum (of Goldfuss), 
strombodes, lithodendron, and lithostrotion. Three genera are added 
as uncertain ZiOantharia, of which one is Mr. M'Coy's heterophyllia. 

The peculiarities in the substance of the walls of the corallum 
were pointed out by Mr. Lonsdale, and they became important 
aids in classification^ and the presence or absence of transverse 
tabulao is also highly diticrirainaling. I will not at present dwell 

o 
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at length on the order Alcyonaria, though highly important both 
to the recent and fossil zookgist» and marked by great di€fereneefl 
of form ; Tubipora^ Alc^oniiuny Gorgonia, PeBnatula, are.all well 
known, and types of famSies stpongly s^mrated from each other. 
In GorgonidflB is the Corallium mbmm, or red coral of the Me^ 
diterranean, and in PennatnlidiB the genus GraptoUthus^ so chi^ 
racteristie of the Silurian system. Of the other two <Mrders it is 
mmecessaFy to q»eak, as they have no bearing on geological soienee« 

In ap^ying the principles of this zoological classification to thio 
geology of England, our authors begia with that very remarkable 
formation, the crag ; and i^ow that, s^aratsag Bryosoa, there are 
really very few true oovals either in the red cfag or coralline crag} 
and, in fact, that four species^ mentioned by Mr* Searles Woody in 
his Catalogue of 1844, are thfe only known polypidoms of ib^ 
division. They belong to four distinct genera, each of which is 
represented by species in. the other miocene formations, and npne 
of which have been diseoyered in strata antericv to the elder 
tertiaries* Three of the genera are also represented by peculiar 
species in the actual fauna* 

The ccKrals of the London clay are m<9ve numerous, embracing a 
greater range of families and genera. None are considered spe- 
cifioaHy idisntkal with those now living, or even with those found 
in the more recent tertiaries* Some species are common to the 
]Jondon clay and the '^'Cakaire grossier' of the Paris basin ; but 
most of the Paris eocene corals have not been found in the 
London clay, and many of those belonging to the latter have not 
been found elsewhere. These difficulties are explained as the 
results of peculiarity of habitat, the cor^ils of the London basin 
generally resembling those of y^rj deep water and of a loose 
muddy or sandy bottom ; whilst those of the Pa^is basin are more 
like the inhabitants of rocky shores and shallow water. The total 
specific distinction between the corals of the London clay and 
those of existing seas^ is a very remarkable fact, and proves, with 
many others, that the successive faunae of the earth are not the 
^results of partial modifications, but of complete renewal. It might 
be possible to conceive partial changes of the higher animals, and 
yet a continuation, as a sort of ground- work, of the great mass of 
the fiEuma ; but when the change afiects the lower as well as the 
higher, no partial modification can explain it» 
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There are very few spedes of coral in t&e upper chalk, and fldli* 
less in the lower chalk ; and it is renuurkable that^ in aU probi^^ 
bility, moBt of those found in England are peculiar to the British.' 
seas of that epoch. Li the upper green sand coral» are also few in^ 
q[)ecies : in the Gault they are more numerous ; but in the lower 
green sand they are again extremely rare, our amthors having 
Only met with one decided species^ «&d that belonging to the great 
division of Zoantharia vugosa (so predominant in pal«oioic forma- 
tions), of which it is the most modern representaitiye. This 
almost dying away of true corals in the most recent secondary 
and in the tertiary formations — the type of Zoantharia rugosa, so 
prevalent in older formations, only struggling on to the lower 
gteea sand-— deserves especial attention, as another proof that 
successive faun® indicate total and not partial changes in organic 
systems. 

In noticing thus briefly this most important woric of Messrs^ 
Edwards and Haime^ I have frequently cited the name of Mr« 
Frederick M'Coy ; and I cannot but express my gratification that 
this young naturalist, who is one of ourselves, and commenced 
his labours in Irish paltiSontology, has, by steady perseverance 
and great ability in the examination and description of ihe fossils 
of the Woodwardian (which may now be termed the Sedgwickian) 
Museum, at Cambridge, laid the foundation of a great name 
amongst palaeontologists. Mr. M'Coy now occupies the chair of 
Geology in the Queen's College at Belfast ; and I would suggest 
to him and our active member, Mr. M'Adam, how much good might 
be done by their co-operation in working out the paleontology of 
the northern chalk and other formations. 

The work of Messrs. Edwards and Haime is due to the 
Falsontographieal Society, and adds to its claims on the fpn^ 
titude of geologists; indeed, can it be possible to estimate 
too highly works proceeding from Professor Owen, Mr Searles 
Wood, the auth<Mfs on whom we have been commenting^ and 
ethers. The Monograph of Permian Fossils, by Mr. King, is one 
of these most important works, as it establishes fully the claim 
of the Permian strata, first separated as such by Sir B. J. Mur^ 
<$heson, to be admitted as records of a great geological epoch. 
Tik general evidence induces me, however, still to connect the 
Permian with the protossoic formations, and the trias with the 
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deuterozoic^ M. Adolplie Brongniart has also sbown that intic.h 
eautkm iB re^^ired in d^temuniiig what «tfatft should be really: 
included under thid deuominatioii, tiie fliMra of tbtft bitufiuiiotis 
and cttpftouB ischists of the MaittfeM Ze^shatein; and that' ef the. 
Ferodan sandMonea of Bussia, exhibiting a iridely diffiiient Ii»t 
of speeies, no cipeaea eommon to both having ;fet been diMM>vered.:— 
a fii^t #hieh niitiirally leadd to the inquiry, whether 00 great ia 
difference ei^ly marks disUnt^ loeal fldraa, or is dile to the eflbct bf 
diffeiremie iy( e;^h^ sneh aa is obsCnred even in animals in the 
sabdifisiona of the odlitic and eMmte6m ibrttiadons; 

Before I quit this blanch of tiiy snbj^t^ let me congratnllife 
the Soeiety on the effbrts whioh the Univei«ity of Dablin iff mak> 
itig to esriend and improve the NiEltural History Departoient of its 
Masemn nnder the superintendenoe of our able yice^-Fresident, 
Robert Ball. The beantiM series of antlers of the Great Tri^h 
Elk (as it iii so commonly called), which eixhibits the increase by 
age from the smnllest to the most raatfure condition, is very re- 
matrkaHe, and, certainly, as yet unrivalled* The eitertion too in 
palceontology of the Geologieal Survey, both in England and 
Ireland, correspond to the high scientific character of Professor 
FiMrbes, who directs Ihat branch of a work conducted • in chief by. 
Sir Henry De la Beche. In Ireland the labours in the field have 
been productive ef the most important palseontologicai results, as 
may' be estimated by the fact kindly communicated to me by the 
present aMe local director, Mr. Jnkes, that since 1885, when I first 
made known the existence of Silurian strata in Ireland, no less 
than sixty^nine new localities have been discovered by the Geolo- 
gical Survey. My localities were limited to Tyrone and Ferma* 
naghy whilst these extend into Meath, Lout^ Dublin, KUd^re, 
j^exfordy ,and Watecfprd^ being ,niost of them tr^ed out in the 
^Id under tibe several directora, by my former sealoos and most 
fiticcessful assistant, Mr. James Flanagan. The ^eedy publication 
of such treasure is .much to be desir<^ wd I could hope that Pro- 
fessor Forbes will call to his aid ^Kft such an object t^e talpntoef 
^r. M'Coy. I feel that exhaustless as this subject is, I must no^ 
4Sjease» and in doing aOi I will ^nly.truAt that I have not entirely 
failed in my dSoftt to set befoi^ you the leading features of geole^ 
gical science. Never, indeed^ has geology stood on so sound and 
<exalted a basis as it now occupies, when every collateral science 
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is brouglit to bear on and illostrata it. Tbe mathematician applies 
the rcsounQQa of profound analjais to explain ita.phenomeiiA^ and 
iba experini/entalislr aicls by testing and ]%peatang in the labora- 
tory th^ proc^se^ ^hicb^ on the grander aoal^y. are.exbibited bj 
nature in theiiV»terior qf the earth* ,Xbei^ ar^Joideed^ twio dis- 
tinct modes of ladyi^icing g^oik^al scji^noe^ Mniely» bj.obsexY- 
ii|g ^e facts of nature, . aeiv^rating,. di9l;i]|g)En$ihing, and c)asnfjfing 
them, as has been done hj Mm £Ue de Seanmon^tt in his E^^js on 
Jtf onntoin Chains ; or, «eQ0^1jy, by troQing experimentaUy the 
mode in whiel^ 3ucb great phenomena have been produced, as 
h^0 been done so ably by Jdr. MaUett. Then, again, l(r. f araday 
ha^ by his beautiful discovery of a distinction between magnetism 
and diamagn^tjam, or aa be calls it, between p^xamagnetism and 
diamagnetism^ opened a way to the mysteries of epheaion and repuji- 
aion, and we seem to feel that by a change in these conditions ,of 
matter, and its e06ct on the cohesion or the Huidi^ of matter, the 
stability of the earth may at any time be disturbed, and its strata 
thrown into confusion. And, finaJly, the philosophical inq^iri^ 
and reasonings of the palasontologist have unlcdded to u^ the 
records of past organic worlds, and enabled us to trace fresh proofs 
of the wisdom of jtheir Great Creator in each renewed esierciee of 
his will and power, 

X<et us then,^ my friends^ endeavour to. show that we are, deeply 
jinpressed with, the real dignity and practffca) T^lue of pur acienoe, 
and.strlye, to.keep in the advance imk of itamost asaiduous ad- 
mirers and puUivators* 

J, £. FoATIiOGKr 



[After the delivery of my Address, Mr. MaUett, who was unable to attend at the 
Anniversarir Hdethkg, intimated to me that hd thought that I and others had mison- 
dentood the eojonoiotion of his theory. X bsvB endea^^our^d to represent it as I oofi- 
ceived it, to hare been delivered origmfdly by its author ; but he now states that 
he intended to extend the principle of slips to detrital matter under water. At my 
ni^xk address I will nofibe the pecidiaritieB of this ^nlurged view of the theory ; 
. hut. I mii^t here obeenre, that nq vevbal itatem^ts to a soeielgr, unless thej have 
been reduced to writing, and in some form or other made a permanent record, can 
be received in justification of a claim of priority. Were a different principle 
'lUla^d, flfiy vague ^ereeptiofi, toch as (^ten floats in the mind of every ingenious 
iuan» would be put forward, and stand as a warning against the ^ffoorts of other jui- 
quirers, until its author had leisure to mature his ideas, and determine whether 
his theory could be established by an appeal to facts and nature.] 



Ill 



KoTfimber 18, 1850. — ** Notice of Scratches upon the Rocks of Bantxy Bay, 
and of some intrusions of Igneous Bocks amongst the Schists, and con« 
sequent disturbance of the strata;" by Lieut.-Col. Po^tlock, B.E., 
President. 

In my passage to] Whiddy Island, from Glengarriff, I was 
struck by the appearance of a bluff head-land of boulder clay on 
the main shore, and landed to examine it It appears to be a 
portion of a great mass or bed, which, probably extended con- 
tinuously over the inner portion of the bay, namely, the part 
which lies between Whiddy Island and Bantry, as many similar 
bluffs are observable at other points* On landing, I found that 
the schists exhibited ragged, projecting edges, where exposed to 
the free action of the sea ; but walking over them towards the 
clay bluff, which was partially retired from the water's edge, I 
first found an edging of shingle, proceeding apparently from the 
wear of boulders which had fallen out of the clay, and then ob- 
served a portion of the rock at the very base of the cliff worn 
quite smooth and round, and, in a degree, polished. On this I 
noticed many very fine scratches, which had a partial parallelism, 
though occasionally affected in directions by the changes in the 
angles of the plane surfaces. It appeared to me that these 
scratches passed under the day ; and my impression is, that the 
whole mass must have moved onwards, and that the pebbles 
which produced the scratches were imbedded in the clay. The 
polishing of the rock itself may, however, have been the previous 
result of the passing over it of looser and finer materials, such as 
sand, as it seems difiicult to attribute such an effect to any very 
slow movement of a boulder clay. 

In further examining the schists, I found that they were pene- 
trated by veins of igneous rocks, which seemed to have been 
protruded between the beds; and, on crossing to Whiddy Is- 
land, I found a most beautiful example of physical disturbance^ 
probably due to such protrusion, in the counterscarp or side of the 
ditch of the East Fort. The contortions are of the most striking 
kind, as exhibited in the accompanying drawing, made for me by 
Mr. Murphy, the engineer contractor ; and connected with them 
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is a carious instance of metamorphic change. Tlie schists are 
here the carboniferous slates of Grifiiths, but they are very much 
indurated and changed in physical characters, and exhibit a 
carious bed of lenticular nodules, or masses, some of which are 
three or four feet long, which follows the contortions of the 
other beds. Some of these have fallen out, and the cavities they 
have left are, on their sides, quite smooth, and almost polished* 
They are hard, and appear to the eye so like some trap rocks, that 
my first idea was to connect them with the rocks of intrusion. 
The analysis, however, undertaken, very kindly, by the Eev. Mr. 
Galbraith, dispels such a notion, and renders it evident that they 
were either calcareous nodules so common in shales, orjparts of a 
calcareous bed, which had separated, under metamorphic action 
and contortion, into lenticular and independent masses. 

The analysis is appended, and is remarkable from the great 
quantity of manganese. Whether this was original, or, together 
with the magnesia, was derived from the adjacent strata at the 
time of physical change, there can be little doubt that to its pre- 
sence, and that of the silica, must be ascribed the peculiar mineral 
characters of the nodules, which in appearance assimilates them 
to igneous rocks. 



December 11, I860.— « Analysis of a Nodule found in the Slate Rock of 
Whiddy Island, Bantzy Bay ;" by the Eev. Joseph A. Galbhaith, Fellow 
of Trinity CJollege. 



CaO, CO, 


« 8630 


MnO,CO, 


= 3'U 


MgO, CO, 


= 1(U 


Silica, ifec. 


= 8-21 


Water and loss. 


« 101 



100-00 



Besides these constituents there appeared traces of iron and 
alumina ; but, as the quantities appeared inconsiderable, I did not 
estimate them separately. Thej were precipitated with the man- 
ganese, which, for that reason, will appear a little in excess. 

Specific gravity = 2' 709. 
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Maroh lj&, 1B51.*--^ Kotioe of -tike oooorrMioe of tefmettta U OnBota in 
limestone. County Dublin;" bjth#Bey. S^snTsii ^4uoB9QN, F«Uow «f 

Trinity College, Dublin, 

TttE quarry in T?)uch this phenomenon was first noticed is 
sitnaied near Cmndin, Co. Dublin, a sHort distance from the 
rdad leading to Cnmitin from Roundtown. The fragmenla' of 
granite occur in only one bed of limestone, varying from six to 
twenty inches in thickness. The beds of the quarry have an in- 
clination of 20* to 18", which is very constant throughout the 
qttarry. * The dip is S. 23° \V. (magnetic,) and does not alter sen- 
sibly in the portion of the beds which is exposed. 

■ The bed in which the granite is found has been quarried through 
an extent of about sixty square feet. The fragments are pretty 
uniformly distributed through the whole of the bed which is 
exposed, and vary in'si«e from about eight inches in diameter to 
the she of small grains of gravel. 

Tike gtatiite which is exposed in the neighbourhood of joints of 
th<»' l$ttiidstotie is partially decomposed, and the felspar in some 
placed -rdplttced by erystals of carbonate of lime. It effervesces 
with acids, in consequence of the infiltration of carbonate of lime, 
from the surrounding limestone. 

The frtigments of granite are angular, and do not appear to 
have been treUed abont by the action of the water. The nearest 
gratiitb in sittt is at' least four miles distant, near EiUiked, 
which lies nearly south of the quarry. 

The most interesting fact connected with the occurrence <^ 
these granite fragments is the well-ascertained fact that they occur 
in only one thin bed ; proving clearly that the causes which pro- 
duced them did not operate conUnuootly, but acted for a time and 
then ceased. 

The other specimen of imbedded fragments of granite was 
procured by Mr. Greenwood Pim from Monkstown, cloae to the 
church, and appears to have been taken from the neighbouring 
gravel pit« It is a rolled boulder of limestone) and contains frag- 
ments of slate as well as of granite. 

On examination if proved to be a Vofomite, It is highly 
crystalline and fossiliferousi Its analysis is as follows : — 

p 
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MgO, CO. 


B 84*62 peroeut. 


'81 atoms. 


CaO, CO, 


B 48-24 „ 


•06 „ 


FeO, CO, 


« 1*40 „ 


•02 „ 


Argil, 


» 14-64 „ 





90-10 

This analysis may be approximately represented by the formula, 
7 (CaO, CO J + 6 I (MgO, FeO) C0,| 

The following analysis of the Dolomite occurring between 
Williamstown and the Rock station of the Kingstown Railway, is 
added, to show that the boulder of limestone above described 
did not come from that locality : — 

Argil, ss 15-66 percent. 

FeO, CO, 
CaO, CO, 
MgO, CO, 

100-40 

Giving an approximate formula for this Dolomite — 
7 I CaO, CO, I +6 I (MgO, FeO) CO, | 
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n 


•205 atoms. 


47-21 


ft 


•044 „ 


25-64 


1} 


•600 „ 



April 9, 1861.— "On the Geology of the South Staffordshire Coalfield}" 

by J. Beete Jukes, Esq. M.A.,F.G.S. 

Mh. Jukes commenced by giving a sketch of the geological struc- 
ture of part of the midland counties of England. He briefly 
described the position of the carboniferous rocks of the great 
Penine chain, and the way in which they plunged beneath the 
great plain of the new red sandstone, their reappearance from 
under that formation, on the flanks of the mountains of North 
Wales, and in the coalfields of Bristol and South Wales. He 
then drew attention to the island-like coalfields of the midland 
counties— Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and Shrop- 
shire ; and showed that in this latter district the lower part of the 
great carboniferous formation, namely, the mountain limqstone 
and millstone grit, and, also, the old red sandstone or Devonian 
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rocks, were almost entirely wanting^ and the upper part of the 
'^coal measures" rested directly on rocks of Silurian or still 
earlier date. 

He then proceeded to describe, in rather more detail, ono of 
the most interesting of these isolated coalfields, that of South 
Staffordshire, of which Dudley might be considered as the 
centre. 

This district is composed of rocks belonging to three geolo- 
gical formations. — 1st. New red sandstone. 2nd. Carboniferous. 
3rd. Silurian. 

The Silurian formation is here composed almost entirely of soft 
shale, locally called "bavin." It contains near the top a band 
of impure argillaceous nodular limestone, about twenty-five feet 
thick, referrible to the Aymestrey limestone of Sir R. Murchison, 
about 1,000 feet below which is the Wenlock and Dudley lime- 
stone, generally composed here of two bands about thirty or forty 
feet each. About 1,600 feet below this is another band of lime- 
stone, locally called the Barr limestone, which is likewise about 
twenty or thirty feet thick, and which, probably, is the same as 
the Woolhope limestone of Sir R. Murchison. Below this, again, 
but at an unknown depth, the top of the Caradoc sandstone ap- 
pears in one pUrt of the district 

The carboniferous formation consists entirely of true coal mea- 
sures, having no representatives of the mountain limestone or mill- 
stone grit. Its maximum thickness is probably about 1,500 
feet. Its upper portion is comparatively barren of good coal or 
ironstone, but in its centre and lower parts it is remarkably rich> 
it having in one part an assemblage of beds of coal, resting one 
upon the other, till they make a solid mass of coal, about thirty 
feet in thickness. This thick or ten-yard coal is generally made 
up of about twelve beds. It has, however, many changes and 
variations. In the south part of the district, about Stourbridge, 
some of its beds become worthless, and it is then considered aa 
three coals. In the northern part it is divided by beds of shale 
and sandstone into many beds, which are not at all looked on 
generally as part of the thick coal. In the richest part of 
the district — about Bilston, namely, — the following is the normal^ 
section: — 



Total thickiiMS about 900 
ieet or 170 yards. 
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Broach ooal, 

and ironstone. 
Thick coal, 

Gabbin ironstone. 
Heathen coal, 

New mine ironstone. 
New mine coal. 
Tire clay coal, 

Poor Bobin's ironstone. 
Bottom coal, 

Gubbin and Balls ironstone. 

Blue flats ironstone. 

As we go south, howeyer, the coals and ironstones in the 
lower part of this section gradually deteriorate^ and south of 
Dudlej nothing is worked below the heathen coals. At the 
extreme northern end of the field again there are fifteen coals in 
a distance of about 600 feet, only one or two of which are four 
feet thick ; there is little or no ironstone, and as the workings are 
quite isolated, it is at present impossible to bring them into co- 
relation with the southern part of the field. 

The new red sandstone is composed in this district principally 
of red sandstones, and conglomerates with an occasional band of 
marl, and in one part of the section there are one or more bands 
of impure calcareous sandstone, resembling the cornstone of the 
old red sandstone, or a calcareous conglomerate of pebbles 
derived from the mountain limestone. Many of the conglome- 
rates are quite soft and incoherent, and under the name of 
gravel, have been confounded with the superficial drift of the 
country. 

Besides these stratified rocks there are two kinds of igneous 
rock in the district. 1st. An old trap, an imperfectly formed 
syenite or porphyry, which is probably of Silurian age, and which 
is seen only in the Clent Hills, in the extreme southern part of 
the district ; the second is a basalt, of an age subsequent to the 
formation of the coal measures, which bursts through them at 
several places in the central portion of the coalfield in large 
masses, and burrows among them in great sheets over several 
square miles. This basalt in some places passes into a highly 
crystalline porphyritic greenstone, and in others (especially in ita 
diverging dykes and veins), into a white feldspathic trap. 
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Such being the constitution of the rocks, their relations to 
each other are as follow :-^ 

The new red sandstone on the southern border of the field 
seems to repose conformably on the upper part of the coal mea- 
sures ; there are, however, no beds of passage as there are beds of 
conglomerate at the base of the new red containing pebbles of 
coal, &c« Both formations are nearly horizontal, and, therefore, 
they of course appear conformable. Along both the east and 
west margins of the coalfield the new red is brought down 
against the coal measures by gi'eat down- throw faults, while 
along the extreme north edge of the field, the new red rests dis- 
tinctly uneonformably on the edges of the coals, which are worked 
beneath it, and crop gently up into it. 

In like manner the coal measures appear at first sight to be 
conformable to the Silurian, but are found really not to be so. 
When greatly broken by faults, or tilted up at great angles, both 
formations appear equally afiected, but on the west side of the field 
the coal measures rest on the uppermost beds of the silurian, while 
on the east they repose on beds much lower, being the Aymestrey 
limestone in the one case, in the other the Dudley. Moreover in 
the cutting of railroads, clifis of Silurian were seen with coal mea- 
sures abutting against them and containing beds of pebbles ; and 
near Walsall the lower part of the coal measures overlaps the 
limestone, so that it is evident the Silurian had a dip to west, and its 
edges were denuded before the coal measures were deposited on it, 
although the dip was so gentle as not to diifer in any one spot more 
from the horizontal than the coal measures did when first deposited. 
Mr. Jukes then proceeded to describe the remarkable examples of 
unconformability of aU these rocks at Lord Dartmouth's pits. He first 
of all, however, gave a short description of " rock faults," which 
are curious masses or cakes of sandstone that take the place more 
or less entirely of the thick coal in certain localities, and he 
showed that Lord Dartmouth's pits exhibited a complicated exam- 
ple of unconformability combined with a rock fault. 

While on the subject of exceptional structure in thick cotd, he 
described the ** flying red," especially that near Kingswinford, and 
mentioned the important bearing of these two facts on the ques- 
tion of the origin of coal. 

Mr. Jukes then entered on the description of the internal stnic- 
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tureof the coal field, describing the principal anticlinal axis, which 
runs N.N.W. and S.S.E., but is not continuous. It stretches from 
Sedgley to Dudlej, forming a ridge with three centres of local inten« 
sitj, which produce three oval dome-shaped elevations — Hurst Hilli 
Castle Hill, Wren's Nest. South of Dudley, the force causing eleva- 
tion was relieved bj the bursting through and overflowing of the 
trap of Rowley Hills ; but it appears again farther south, in the 
Lickej, where there is an anticlinal axis of Caradoc sandstone, 
with Wenlock shale and coal measures on each flank. This axis 
divides the field into two portions. The south-west portion has one 
longitudinal fault parallel to the axis, a down-throw to west of 40 
to 100 yards ; and several cross faults bending more or less, and 
running from this to the western boundary fault. Also, one small 
anticlinal axis, running N. by E. and S. by W. 

The central portion of the field has rather a trough-like structure, 
between the ridge of Dudley and Sedgley, and the high Silurian 
ground of Walsall. This trough is traversed by numbers of east 
and west faults, which gradually end in each direction, and have 
their greatest throw in the centre. Starting from Rowley Hill, and 
going north, the faults first of all throw down to the north 40 or 50 
yards each, up to the Dudley port trough faults, which cause a throw 
of 130 yards in coal, but do not affect the silurian ; from this as we go 
north the faults throw up to north so as to make thick coal crop at 
Bilston, &c. ; then the other beds rise gradually to the north, up 
to the Great Bentley fault, which throws down again to north and 
brings in the bottom part of the thick coal. Another similar great 
down-throw to west beyond Daw end, brings in the Aldridge coals. 

North of these localities the dip of the coal field is generally west 
at a slight angle, so that the upper measures at Wyrley, are really on a 
parallel with the thick coal. These stretch oiF to the north, but not 
being worked, are very little known till we get to Brereton- 
Wyrley, Brereton, and Brown Hill, being the only well-known 
localities. 

Mr. Jukes then entered into an explanation of "trough faults,**" 
and of the method of their formation, showing how it is they aifect 
the upper and not the lower beds, &c. 

He then made some remarks on the practical question of finding 
coal below the new red sandstone, showing the prudence of not under- 
taking the search without sound geological advice ; he described 
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the probable thickness of new red sandstone as 300 or 400 yards at 
least, while its unconformabilitj to the rocks below rendered it 
possible, afler piercing it, to come down on anj other of those 
rocks, instead of the true coal measures. 

Mr. Jukes concluded bj noticing a new discovery of some beds 
of lias on Needwood forest, made by himself in 1850, and noticed 
the probability, from the existence of lias here and in Cheshire, 
that all the midland counties were once a great lias plain, and 
that the great boundary faults of the coal fields, while certainly more 
recent than the red marls, may even be newer than the formation 
of the lias. 



June 11, 1851. — Account of a new Mineral species. Communicated by James 
Apjohn, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

The mineral which is the subject of the present notice was 
brought to Dublin last autunm, by the Bey. Professor JcUett, who 
purchased it, with several others, firom a mineral dealer, whom he 
encountered in the valley of St. Nicholas, in Switzerland.* Suspect- 
ing it to be an undescribed species, he placed it in the hands of Dr. 
Apjohn, Professor of Mineralogy in the University, who, after an 
examination of its physical and pyrognostic characters, saw reason 
to adopt the opinion of Professor Jellett, and committed it to Mr. 
H. Wright, one of the most experienced of his laboratory pupils, 
with a request that he would make a careful analysis of it. 

This mineral occurs as a partial incrustation, of a dull greenish 
yellow colour, on the surface of a stone which seems to be an 
indurated talc schist, containing imbedded brown granular garnets, 
-and a little adhering white asbestus. In the fracture it is quite 
■compact; but must, nevertheless, be considered as composed of 
numerous aggregated prisms, the rhombic bases of which, having 
angles of about 60° and 120°, are distinctly seen on the exterior 
'of the incrustation, particularly when it is examined with a lens. 
Its hardness is over 7> or it is situate, in the scale of Mohs, be- 
tween quartz and topaz, the former of which it scratches with 
facility. Specific gravity = 3*741. Heated alone by the inner 
flame of the blowpipe^ it slags, acquires a dark colour, and is then 

* Since the reading of this notice, Professor Jellett, who has just retamed from 
another excursion into Switzerland, has shown me some good speoimens of this mineral, 
which he picked up himself last Aagust (1S51}, on the Moraine of the glacier of Fiudelen, 
in the immediate vicinity of Monte Uosa. 
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Bironglj attracted bj a magnet. When in a fine powder, it is acted 
upon by muriatic acid, but does not gelatinize. The acid takes up 
lime and iron, the latter exclusively, as Fe^, CI 5, leaving an im- 
pure silex, so that the decomposition is not complete. 
19*45 grains, submitted to analysis, gave— 

Silex, .... 7-39 87-99 

Peroxide of iron, , . 6-58 83-&7 

Lime 5*76 29-61 



19-61 101-17 

And a repetition of the analysis, 17*09 grains being operated 

upon, gave — 

SUex, .... 6-51 38-09 

Peroxide of iron, . . 571 33-41 

Lime, .... 4-89 28*61 

1711 10011 

The results of both analyses agree perfectly, and conduct to the 
same empirical formula, viz. : — 

4Si05+2re2 05+5CaO. 

But how are these constituents grouped, or, in other word^, 
what is the most probable rational formula to which they corres- 
pond ? This is a question of some difficulty ; for if we assufiBLe, 
as is usually the case, that the peroxide of iron discharges the 
basic function, we are compelled to admit the presence of such a 
silicate as 5CaO, 2 8105, that is, of a compound which has not 
hitherto been found as a distinct mineral, or been recognised as a 
proximate constituent of any compound silicate. Under these 
circumstances, it would probably be allowable to view the peroxide 
of iron as acting the part of an acid or electro-negative principle, 
(its isomorph alumina we know frequently performs such a part), 
which will enable us to write the formula — 

2(CaO,2Si03)-l-3CaO,2Fe2 0s, 
or to represent the mineral as composed of a bisilicate and sub- 
sesquiferrate of lime ; compounds which have numerous analogies, 
and the possible existence of which may therefore be readily 
admitted. 

This mineral, which is undoubtedly new, it is proposed to call 
Jellettite, after the distinguished mathematician through whose 
means it has been made the subject of chemical and mineralogical 
examination, and established as a distinct species. 



i 
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June 11, 1851. — " Some remarks upon the Movements of Post^tertiary and other 
Disoontinaoiu llasfles ;" by Bobkbt Haixet, C £., M.B.L A. 

Some months ago, I believe about December last (1850), it may be 
in the recollection of the Society, that I addressed a letter to my 
friend. Professor Oldham, claiming priority of discovery with respect 
to certain views relative to the movements of detrital masses. That 
letter was, I believe, communicated to the Society at a meeting 
at which I was not present. In the last annual address in Febru- 
ary, 1851, our President, Colonel Portlock, has impugned my claim 
to priority as respects the views affirmed by me in the above letter. 
I was unable to be present at the reading of that address, and as it 
is not yet pfinted, nor has any abstract of it appeared as usual in 
the newspapers or journals, I am unable to state from its words 
upon what authority Colonel Portlock relies for the contradiction 
which I understand him to have given to a claim to priority of dis- 
covery which I still deem well founded on my part. 

But I have been furnished, in a private communication from 
Colonel Portlock, with the two authorities upon which he relies, 
and which I understand him to have quoted in that address ; and 
as, on reference to these, neither of them appears to me at all to touch 
the question, and as I apprehend that the precise view, to the first 
promulgation of which amongst geologists I lay claim, seems to me 
(from this) to be still in some degree misconceived or forgotten, 
I beg to state, in two simple and distinct propositions, what' this 
view is: — 




It is commonly an admitted fact amongst all geologists, that the 
dry land, such as we now find it, consisting of a continuous rocky 
Vol. V. Part 2. Q 
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skeleton, with a more or less complete covering of discontinuous or 
detrital matter oyer its lower portions, began to be elevated above 
the sea-level, with the rocky portion bearing still upon its face all 
that loose delaital mass which had formed upon the rocky bottom (by 
whatever means) while below the sea-leyel. A large portion of this 
detrital covering has been at some time, and in some way, ntbs^' 
quently removed. 

First, then, if, in the above diagram, abc represent the rocky 
skeleton of such land in progress of elevation above the sea level 
D E^ Ktnif ^ A, be the coating of discontinuous detrital matter 
elevated with it: — then I a£Qrm, that one of the most important 
elements in the mechanism of motion by which this coating will be 
removed from the elevated land, or from its higher portions, and 
passed downwards into the plains, or farther again out into the sea, 
beneath the new or permanent horizon, will be the formation of 
successive parallel roads, bars, or beaches, as at the points ^, g\ 
^^^, ^y assumed as successive lines of temporary coast line, and 
within the limits of wave and tidal action, and that successive slip- 
pages or slidings out, en maaaey of loose material, such as sand, mud, 
gravel, or earth, often bearing large boulders, will continually take 
place along every such coast at the points marked x and ^, at the 
steep taluses formed along them by the tidal or wave action ; and 
that the distribution of the materials thus descending from above 
will again produce other similar slippages, at such points under wa* 
ter as those marked z; and that these occur on slopes (of supporting 
rock) of very moderate inclination, and produce upon the subjacent 
rock the phenomena of scratching and furrowing, rounding, &c., and 
in general simulate all the principal traces of glacier action, for 
which, and for evidence of a supposed arctic or glacial period I cou- 
sider they have been frequently mistaken. 

This subject, which has occupied my mind for some years, and 
the fundamental proposition of which, as above, was first broached 
by me to Professor John Phillips, as long ago as when he was Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Dublin University, and was also publicly pro- 
mulgated by me at the last Cambridge meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, in the section of Geology, when Professor Sedgwick was in the 
chair, in the discussion upon a paper by the Rev. J. Gumming, on the 
Traces of Drift Ice in the Isle of Man, on which occasion I first gave 
the name of '* mud glaciers*' to all such masses of slipping materials, 
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whether under water or above water, — is, I believe, one of impor- 
tance, and pregnant with results of high value and interest to phy- 
sical geology, and I trust to be able to complete my long intended 
task of laying a paper, fully developing my views upon the subject, 
before the Society when it meets again. 

My second proposition is but a corollary to the first, namely 

That around all the existing coasts the formation of such masses 
of loose material, and their continuous or intermittent slippages, are 
in daily progress, and that the grooving and flirrowing of rocks be- 
neath is now taking place thereby, and the transport within such 
masses of large boulders detached from sea-cliffs, which are thus 
gradually transferred out into deep water, and often to vast dis- 
tances over the floor of the ocean, whence they would emerge and be 
left isolated, if at a future time such floor should become dry land. 

If these two propositions be true, it follows that the rock scratch- 
ings throughout the globe will be found hereafter to have been formed 
by, and to represent the resultant directions of descent of the vast 
masses of detritus thus moved over them, — moved not by any deha- 
chj or by any process of sweeping away^ surface by surface, or of 
cutting away by current action of water, which are the commonly re- 
ceived notions of denudation, but moved bodily and en masse^ by a 
vis a tergo, namely, the weight of the mass itself, of loose material, 
acting as a semi-fluid or plastic body, bearing and carrying along 
with it included solids (boulders, stones, &c.). 

These are the views to the origination of which I lay claim, here 
stated, however, in the most bare and unillustrated way. I have no 
intention of entering into their merits at present; whether they be 
true or false, valuable or valueless, is not the point for which I tres- 
pass upon the Society, but simply to re-assert my claim to be the 
originator of them. 

I am unable to find any trace of such views as above stated, and 
as also stated in my letter, before referred to, of December last, in 
any geological author, and the two authors referred to by Colonel 
Portlock do not allude to the same subject at all. 

The first is M*Culloch, in his System of Geology, voL iL, p. 368, 

369, on '' Alluvia of Descent." A reference to this passage, taken 

in connexion with the whole of the preceding and following pages, 

on the subject of alluvia or diluvia, will prove to any candid reader, 

Q2 
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that tbe author means by ** alluvia of descent/' alluvia transferred 
downwards, particle by particle^ on slopes of already elevated land, by 
the action of rain. This passage, therefore, does not touch the ques- 
tion at issue, nor can I find a trace of a notion similar to mine (as 
already stated) throughout M^Culloch's work. 

The other passage referred to is by Agassiz,* and is still further 
from the point — ^* £t Ton a pretendu qnedescourans de boue charges 
de graviers pourraient seuls avoir produit de semblables efiets.*' 

The author here is speaking of the possible causes, other than 
glaciers, of the scratching and grooving of rocks, and alludes to the 
passage of mud and gravel, carried over the surfaces of rocks by cur- 
rente ** dee couram*'* of water^ and he rejects these as a source of 
scratching altogether. He is, therefore, not speaking of the move- 
ment by slippage or sliding, en masse, of wet and plastic loose mate- 
rial, in virtue of its semi-fluid properties, but of solid matter pro- 
pelled along by currents of water ; and, moreover, he rejects the view 
he refers to, whatever it maybe, as a cause of scratching and grooving. 
Hence, neither does Agassiz touch the subject to which I lay claim. 

These are the only two authorities quoted against me by Colonel 
Portlock, as I understand ; and as both of these appear to me to fail 
in substantiating the slightest anticipation of my pecidiar views, I 
must deem myself still their first originator ; and while certain that 
Colonel Portlock would not knowingly deprive any fellow-labourer 
in science of whatever credit justly may belong to his investigations, 
I must regret that, upon an imp.erfect knowledge, apparently, of 
what the precise nature of my views were, he should have commit- 
ted the formal weight of the passages before referred to in his presi- 
dential address, in denial of my right of priority of origination, upon 
grounds which really do not bear upon the matter at all. 



AFPSBTDIZ.—- SXTSAOTED FBOM THX MINUTES OF THE SOCIKTT. 

(No. 1.) 

Minute of JFedneiday, Nov. 12, 1845. 

" BIr. Mallet then read an introdnctoiy notice on the morements of the gravel 
beds and of erratic boulders, in which he maintained that these movements were not 
dne to any general dilavial wave or current, but to ordinary fiorces of water caused 
by elevation of the land.'' 

• Etudes sur les Qlaciers, First Edit., 18fiO, p. 196-197. 
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Mr. MaUet* LetUr to Prafator Oidkami, eommntrntaJed to the Sbetdy hf Pro* 
fe$9or OWuxmattke MeettMg of the &dc<|r, Dee. 10, 1850. 

*< Dublin, December!, 185a 

" Ht dkas Sm, — ^The increasiiig imporUmoe which geologiBts are begiimiog to 
attach to the movements of the loose material foiming part of oar earth's crust, and 
the identity of view, held and prcmnlgated recently by many, as to one particular 
question relative to these movements, with those which I myself long since ventored 
to assert, but which have, I believe, not been veiy generally known, and certainly 
have been reproduced in several cases without acknowledgment or reference to the 
original author or discoverer, induce me, by the present communication, to take date, 
once for all, as to my own daim (whatever may be its value) to be the original dis- 
coverer and first publisher. 

^ In the latter end of Hay, 1844, yon and I made a geological examination 
of some parts of the calp cuttings of the Drogheda Bailway, in the nd^bouihood of 
Killester. We observed numerous scratchings of the rock in mte, and of the lower 
suifiioes of boulder masses, imbedded in the clay and gravel beds above it I pointed 
out to you on the spot the evidence that led me to conclude that much of the supeiw 
incumbent clay had been forced * en mtuae* up hill over inclined calp beds. We brought 
home some specimens of scratched faces of rock, and subsequently I caused some 
pretty large scratched boulders to be carted away, and deposited them in the Mu- 
seum of the Geological Society previously to our next Council meeting, which was 
held on the 5th June, 1844, and at which Professor Phillips was present, to whom I 
communicated my views, that the scratches which we had observed together had been 
caused by the movement en masse of the clay and gravel beds over the rock beneath, 
and that the scratches upon the latter, as well as those upon the large boulders x^ 
posing on the rock and imbedded in the clay, [had been produced by their being car- 
ried over the rock along with the moving masses of clay and gravel, &c. 

" On the 12th November, 1845, 1 read the first part of a substantive paper on this 
subject to the Geological Society of Dublin, in which, having enlarged my observa- 
tions at Killester by many others in various other and distant localities, I ventured to 
enunciate the doctrine, that the lateral movement of masses of mud, sand, and gra- 
vel, while in a wet and plastic state, either under the sea, or upon land very recently 
elevated above it, had been the great agent, not only in the almost universal scratch- 
ings observable upon the surface of the rocks of every part of the earth, but had been 
also the means of transport of the far larger proportion of the bouldera and greater 
drift masses that cover the earth. I showed the close similarity that exists between 
the motions internal and external of a moving mass of mud or sand, and gravel, or of 
vast landslips, and of those of glaciers ; and at the Cambridge meeting of the British 
Association, on occasion of the discussion in the Geological Section of a paper on the 
Scratched Rocks of the Isle of Man, I referred them to the movements of such *mud 
glaciers,* a view which Professor Sedgwick, the President of the Section, coincided in. 

" I have, at subsequent periods, frequently alluded in discussion to this view, and 
greatly regret that other avocations have as yet prevented my developmg the impor- 
tant consequences which I believe can be shown to follow from this peculiar move- 
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ment of loose materia], ooniidered aa a general coamleal foroei perpetually acting 
Tonnd every coast, at the present day, and having acted on a perhaps still grander 
scale at former periods of great elevations and depressions, above and below the ocean. 

** I believe that the lateral movements due to gravitation of masses of loose ma- 
terial, whether mad, sand, gravel, or all of these, mixed with boulders, will, when 
combined with the acknowledged agency of elevation and depression, and with the 
already ascertained laws and known effects (as we observe them now) of tidal action, 
and those of the motions of fresh-water precipitations over the land, be found a 
sufficient mechanism to account for the transport to any distance of drift and boul- 
ders, and be ultimately admitted, as the vera causa, the appointed agents for such 
removal ; and that glacial action, whether of floating icebergs, of drift ice in rivers or 
estuaries, or of glaciers, although it may be, or have been, an occarional and acciden- 
tal agent in such transport, and in producing scratches which are evidence of it, have 
yet not been the main or even Important agent in that which constitutes one of the 
vastest phenomena that our earth's surface presents, namely, the tnxuport, by natu- 
ral agency, of looie material over it 

" Should these views hereafter be found correct, as I firmly believe they will prove 
to be, many investigators will be found, as in every generalization, to have had some 
notion, more or less near to the truth, though not the truth itself, and bb in every such 
case many claims to priority of discoveiy arise which are hard to investigate, and 
troublesome to consider, but which the parties interested are naturally anxious should 
be determined, I am desirous now to claim, in a formal manner, whatever share may 
justly belong to me as the first (so far as I know) to form and publish the ideaa 
which I have in the preceding lines very imperfectly stated. 

** I am anxious to do so now, and in the present form of a letter to younelf, be- 
cause you were my companion and joint investigator at their very origin, have 
known the periods and terms in which I have affirmed my views, and have, 1 am 
glad to say, given them, to a great extent, your own sanction. Will you, therefore, aa 
I shall not be able to present myself at the next meeting of the Geological Society of 
Dublin, communicate this letter, or such portion of it as you deem besty to the meet- 
ing ; and oblige, 

** Yours very sincerely, 

'* B0B8BT Mallkt.** 

Note by Mr. MaUet^Marek 8, 1862. 

The passage in Colonel Portlock*s Notice of Scratches upon the Rocks of Bantry 

Bay,* which has induced the publicaUon iit the preceding documents, Is as follows: 

** It appeared to me that these scratches passed under the day** (i. e. of the bluff head- 
lands of boulder clay resting on scratched schists), " and my impresdon is, that the 
whole mass must have moved onwards, and that the pebbles that produced the scratches 
were imbedded in the cUy.** This is not a mere statement of a Diet : it is also that of 
a theory to account for the facts. 

My letter, as above, to Professor Oldham, 7th December, 1850, did not allude more 
specially to Colonel Portlock than to other authors. He has, however, thought proper 

• iwa. Qeol. 80c. toI. t. page 111. 
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to apply it individually ; and in his Annual Address (of Febnuory, 1851) e&desronn 
to defend himself from the self-imposed charge of plagiarism by attempting to show — 

1. That my views as to movement of detrital masses had never been distinctly 
enunciated, or even clearly thought out by me. 

2. That, according to his conception of my views, they were not new, and had 
been mtidpated by former writers, diflbring, in fact, in nothing from all common 
views as to detrital movements. 

3. That I had in some way altered^ or changed, or extended, the expresdon of 
my views rince their first promulgation, which, it is inferred, were never committed 
to published documents. 

It has been unfortunate for one whose views have thus been subjected to ex ea- 
thedra criticism that this Annual Address never made its appearance in print, or in 
the hands of the members of the Society, until many months after the date of its de- 
fivery. It then appeared, with the addition of a note at page 109, which I have rea- 
son to believe formed no part of it when delivered to the Society. 

The whole question of personal importance turns upon, whether — firstly, this doc- 
trine of movement en masse of detritus had been ever dearly enundated by me mte- 
ifor to 18th November, 1850, when Golond Portlock's paper was read ; secondly, was 
the doctrine then original with me, or had it previously been enundated dearly and 
£stinctly by any other person. 

The following passages, extracted from my own Preridential. Addresses to the 
Sodety, will, I think, fully sustain my claim in both respects: — 

" While I fuUy agree with Captain James in his view, that these marine depo- 
dts were predpitated in a tranquil sea, the tranquillity of which was due to the high 
lands then above the sea-level to the north and west, I can by no means subscribe to 
the prevalent doctrine of some one or more catadysmal ddages having swept over the 
whole of the then submei^ged surfece of Ireland, and convulsivdy carried along the so- 
ealled Northern Drift On the contrary, I am impressed with the conviction, that 
the deposition of these tertiaries was due to the long-continued and comparativdy 
quiet action of the tides and marine currents of the andent ocean, acting upon the de- 
tritus of still more andent lands, combined with the then active motions of elevation 
by which our island has been raised to its position above the sea-level. I would far- 
ther venture to express my bdief, that future and not distant researdies will show 
that the ordinaiy motions of the sea in connexion with forces producing elevations of 
the land, both acting upon the loose materials of which the sea bottom prindpally 
consists, and producing therein great and varied movements laterally by sorting and 
direct transport, and also hy the slipping or movement " en masse** of the beds of loose 
materiais, <u mud, ffravel, jfc, on the inclined beds of rock supporting them, eonsH" 
tute a sufficient machinery to account for all the cases of transport hitherto observed.^** 

" There are few, if any, phenomena produdble by the action of gladers in mo- 
tion that are not also produdble by aqueous forces acting on mixed masses of detritus 
of every sort, from mud to boulders^ when combined with the slippage of the masses 
themselves upon their sustaining beds'-sven to the furrowing^ rounding^ and scratch- 
ing of the rocks beneathJ"f 

• Prestdent's Addreai^ 10th Feb. 1847, p. 9. f Ibid, page 11. 
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Again, in my Address for 1848 : — 

" The next paper was one by myself, in which I have endeavoured to show, that 
transport to vast distances of boulders or erratic blocks, of almost any conceivable mag- 
nitude, may be accounted for by the slow or occasionally rapid movement of semi- 
fluid masses of mud, gravel, sand, &c., mixed with those larger materials, when form- 
ing the bed of the sea, and either of sufficient depth and mass alone, or resting upon 
a base of rock, or other materials of very moderate slope, combined with the sorting 
and transporting power of the tidal currents for the fine^ materials of the whole mass. 
That, in fact, the vast accumulations of mud and sand, &c., involving all sorts of he- 
terogeneous materials which constitute the great mass of the sea bottom, must, around 
the shores at any given time, be in constant motion outwards, forming what I have 
elsewhere called mud p laden — a somewhat anomalous but expressive term. That 
these masses, reduced in water to nearly one-third of their wdght, will move gra- 
dually on slopes of three or four degrees, or even less, and that when the length of 
plane is as enormous as it in many instances appears to be in the ocean bed, when 
fresh materials are constantly added to the finer mass by tidal estuary deposits, and 
fresh blocks supplied by the fall of rocky masses from shore cliffs, and when the outer 
edge or talus of such banks, going into deeper water, is continually sorted and re- 
moved by tidal or oceanic currents crossing the line of slippage, or motion of the mass, 
transport of the contained blocks may be accounted for to vast distances, and taking 
in the element of successive elevation of land, and hence of new shores, being pushed 
further and further out, that this machinery alone is sufficient to account for trans- 
port of blocks to an indefinite distance. 

*'' The actions of breaking waves in shallows and on shores have been much con- 
founded with those of the unbreaking waves of translation. The former are inces- 
santly at work. Let their powers and their effects be studied with care, and above 
all in the clearness of exact science; — let the results of Uieir actions be connected with 
those of tidal and of ocean currents, as now known to exist, and connected also with 
such gradual or per saltern elevations or depressions of the land, above or below the 
sea, viewed as a fixed horizon, as we have observed ; — and lastly, let all these be con- 
nected with the movements of loose materials going on in the existing sea bottoms, 
by the fluency or semi-fluid motions of these vast masses of matter, reposing on in- 
clined beds, which beds are themselves subject to changes of inclination, as well as to 
elevation and depression ; — and from the whole I am bold enough to venture a predic- 
tion, that no phenomena of transported materials, however vast, have yet been ob- 
served, that such a machinery will not be found sufficient to account for. In these, 
I believe, will be found the vera causa of northern and other great drifts — to the pas- 
gage of these mud glaciers (to use this term again) over surfaces of rock below the 
sea, may be traced the furrows and groovings as to which so much has been written, 
but which are now at length admitted to have been produced principally underwater, 
apd in all possible directions, neither universally accordant with tidal nor with gla- 
cier directions of motion, but with the slope of the rock beneath ; and to these shore 
or breaking waves may be attributed those gigantic cauldrons (the Riesenotpfe) 
of the Scandinavian rocks, which neither glaciers nor icebergs can throw any light 

upon. 

** But while I state my conviction, that the connecting forces above stated will 
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yet be found to be the true and general cause of drift transport, I readily admit that 
icebergs cast afloat have been, as they are now, an occasional means of transporting a 
freight of foreign rocky and other matter to vast distances ; and may have been the car- 
riers of many of our boulders found isolated to great distances from their originating 
rocks ; but their powers seem qnite inadequate to the gigantic task that has been af- 
firmed of them as the miiversal drift carriers. The great operations of nature are al- 
ways performed by forces steadily in action, yet others, only called occasionally, or, as 
it were, accidentally, into play, do sometimes subordinately act in concert with, and, as 
it were, simulate the functions of these ; and the remarks of Mr. Milne on this sub- 
ject, as referring to the drifted materials of Scotland, seems to be conclusive, that ice- 
beig action may here, at least in part, have been the carrying agent*** 

Upon these quotations I rest the issue of the daim that I hero again make of 
having been the first to promulgate the doctrines they enunciate. They prove that 
my views were from the outset clearly stated, and therefore clearly conceived, and 
that from their first publication in 1844 to the present hour I have neither altered, 
changed, nor added aught to their statement 

It is with pain, therefore, that I feel compelled to notice as unwarranted the 
charge (so grave if it were true) to be deduced from the following sentence of Colonel 
Portlock's Address :*-** I have endeavoured to represent it as I conceived it to have 
been delivered originally by its author, hut he now states that he intended to extend 
the principle of slips to detrital matter under water.*'f The Italics are mine. 

How far these views of mine are original, and how far, if at all, they have been 
anticipated by those of other and former writers, geologists will decide for themselves. 
Whether Colonel Portlock has understood or misunderstood my views, it is not for me 
to discuss; but I must continue to believe that he has not yet grasped the leading 
idea of them, for I have too high a respect for him to suppose that otherwise be would 
have laboured through pages 63, 64, 65, 66, et seq.^ in endeavouring to show identity 
between my views and those of M'Culloch, Dausse, D'Halloy, and others, with which 
they have not the remotest similarity or connexion, as any reader of the whole ori- 
ginals, with their contexts, cannot fail to find. 

As to Colonel Portlock*s present opinion of the value, or want of value, of these 
views of mine, I can afibrd to wait Meanwhile, geologists will, no doubt, receive 
with caution any opinion the author of which professes to have adopted it from " any 
vague pereeption," and I feel assured that in time to come Colonel Portlock will en- 
tertain clearer notions, and, in common with many other geologists, distinguished as 
he so justly is, will recognise with me the importance to geology of movements m 
masse of detrital deposits. 

I have felt compelled, though with much reluctance, to add the preceding note to 
my communication, in consequence of the matter introduced subsequently to the de- 
livery of the President's Address ; but here, so far as I am concerned, the contro- 
versy shall end. Life is too short, the value of an unrufiled spirit too great, to waste 
it in discussion one moment after it ceases to be on all sides an earnest seeking after 
truth alone. 

« President's Address, 9th Feb. 1848, pp. 18, 19. t Ibid, psge 109. 
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that the author means by ** alluvia of descent,*' alluvia transferred 
downwards, particle by particle^ on slopes of already elevated land^ by 
the action of rain. This passage, therefore, does not touch the ques- 
tion at issue, nor can I find a trace of a notion similar to mine (as 
already stated) throughout M^Culloch's work. 

The other passage referred to is by Agassiz,* and is still further 
from the point — " Et I'on a pretendu qaedescourans de boue charges 
de graviers pourraient seuls avoir produit de semblables effets.*' 

The author here is speaking of the possible causes, other than 
glaciers, of the scratching and grooving of rocks, and alludes to the 
passage of mud and gravel, carried over the surfaces of rocks by cur- 
rents ** des courane*'* of water^ and he rejects these as a source of 
scratching altogether. He is, therefore, not speaking of the move- 
ment by slippage or sliding, en maese^ of wet and plastic loose mate- 
naly in virtue of its semi-fluid properties, but of solid matter pro- 
pelled along by currents of water; and, moreover, he rejects the view 
he refers to, whatever it maybe, as a cause of scratching and grooving. 
Hence, neither does Agassiz touch the subject to which I lay claim. 

These are the only two authorities quoted against me by Colonel 
Portlock, as I understand; and as both of these appear to me to fail 
in substantiating the slightest anticipation of my pecidiar views, I 
must deem myself still their first originator ; and while certain that 
Colonel Portlock would not knowingly deprive any fellow-labourer 
in science of whatever credit justly may belong to his investigations, 
I must regret that, upon an imperfect knowledge, apparently, of 
what the precise nature of my views were, he should have commit- 
ted the formal weight of the passages before referred to in his presi- 
dential address, in denial of my right of priority of origination, upon 
grounds which really do not bear upon the matter at all. 



AFPENDIZ.— BXTSACTED FBOM THX MINUTES OF THE SOCIIETT. 

(No. 1.) 

Minute of ITednesday, Nov, 12, 1845. 

" Mr. Mallet then read an introdnctoiy notice on the movements of the gravel 
beds and of erratic boulders, in which he maintained that these movements were not 
dae to any general diluvial wave or current, but to ordinaiy forces of water caused 
by elevation of the land.** 

• Etades but les Qlacien, First Edit., 1860, p. 196-197. 
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(No. 2.) 

Mr, MtdUCt Later to Prafiettor Oldham, eammmmietlbd to the Speiet^ If 
fettor Oldkam attke Meeting of the Soeie^, Doc 10, 1850. 

"DUBLIH, December 7, IQStL 

" Mt deab Sm, — ^The mcreasuig impoitaiioe whidi geologists are li rgiimi p g to 
attach to the movemoits of the loose material fonning part of oar earth's oust, and 
the identity of view, held and prcmolgaled leoentfy by many, as to ooe partkalar 
question relatiye to these moyements, with those whidi I myadf long sinoe te uluiwl 
to assert, bat whidi have, I befiere, not been yery geneiaDy known, and certainly 
have been reproduced in sereral cases without a^nowledgment or uftmum to die 
original author or discoverer, induce me, by the present comnmnicatkMi, to take date^ 
once for all, as to my own daim (whatever may be its vafaie) to be die ot^mal fit- 
Goverer and first publisher. 

« In the latter end of May, 1844, yon and I made a gedkgieal wamiiMlin B 
of some parts of the calp cuttiiigs of the Dro^ieda Baihray, in the neigfahoiiifaood of 
Killester. We observed numennis scrafrfiings of the rock w sitm, and of die krwcr 
surfaces of boulder masses, imbedded in the day and gravd beds above iL Ipeinted 
out to you on the spot the evidence that led me to oondode that modi of die soper- 
incumbent day had been forced *aiauiMe'tp iU27 over indined calp beds. Webrou^it 
home some specimens of scratched faces of rock, and subsequently I cansed yg 
pretty large scratdied boulders to be carted away, and deposited them in the llo- 
seum of the Geological Sodety previously to our next Council mfrting, wludi was 
held on the 5th Jane, 1844, and at whidi Professor Phillips was present, to whom I 
communicated my views, that the scratches which we had ohaerved together had bees 
caused by the movement en maste of the day and gravd beds over the rock ^*«— th^ 
and that the scratches upon the latter, as well as those upon the large boolden r». 
posing on the rock and imbedded in the day, ]had been prodooed by their being 
ried over the rock along with the moving maases of day and gravd, Ice; 

** On the 12th November, 1845, 1 read the first part of a substantive pq^ oo i 
subject to the Geological Sodety of Dublin, in which, having enlarged my observn- 
tions at Killester by many others in various other and distant l ocal it ies, I ventmed to 
enunciate the doctrine, that the lateral movement of maases of mud, sand, and grth- 
vel, while in a wet and plastic state, dther under the sea, or upon land veiy recently 
elevated above it, had been the great agent, not only in the alinoet univerBal scratch- 
ings observable upon the snr&oe of the rocks of every part of the earth, but had been 
also the means of transport of the far larger proportion of the boolden and greater 
drift masses that cover the earth. I showed the dose similarity that exists between 
the motions internal and external of a moving mass of mud or sand, and gravd, or of 
vast landslips, and of those of gladers ; and at the Cambridge meeting of the Britisb 
Association, on occasion of the discussion in the Geological Section of a paper on the 
Scratched Bocks of the Isle of ICan, I referred them to the movements of such 'mod 
gladers,' a view which Professor Sedgwick, the President of the Section, coincided In. 

'* I have, at subsequent periods, frequently alluded in discussion to this view, and 
greatly regret that other avocations have as yet prevented my developing the impor- 
tant consequences which I believe can be shown to follow from this peculiar move- 
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that the author means by ** alluvia of descent,*' alluvia transferred 
downwards, particle by particle^ on slopes of already elevated land, by 
the action of rain. This passage, therefore, does not touch the ques- 
tion at issue, nor can I find a trace of a notion similar to mine (as 
already stated) throughout M*Culloch*s work. 

The other passage referred to is by Agassiz,* and is still further 
from the point — *' £t Ton a pretendu que deacourans de boue charges 
de graviers pourraient seuls avoir produit de semblables effets.*' 

The author here is speaking of the possible causes, other than 
glaciers, of the scratching and grooving of rocks, and alludes to the 
passage of mud and gravel, carried over the surfaces of rocks by cur- 
rents ** dee courane*'* of water, and he rejects these as a source of 
scratching altogether. He is, therefore, not speaking of the move- 
ment by slippage or sliding, en masse, of wet and plastic loose mate- 
rial, in virtue of its semi-fluid properties, but of solid matter pro- 
pelled along by currents of water ; and, moreover, he rejects the view 
he refers to, whatever it maybe, as a cause of scratching and grooving. 
Hence, neither does Agassiz touch the subject to which I lay claim. 

These are the only two authorities quoted against me by Colonel 
Portlock, as I understand ; and as both of these appear to me to fail 
in substantiating the slightest anticipation of my peculiar views, I 
must deem myself still their first originator; and while certain that 
Colonel Portlock would not knowingly deprive any fellow-labourer 
in science of whatever credit justly may belong to his investigations, 
I must regret that, upon an imperfect knowledge, apparently, of 
what the precise nature of my views were, he should have commit- 
ted the formal weight of the passages before referred to in his presi- 
dential address, in denial of my right of priority of origination, upon 
grounds which really do not bear upon the matter at all. 



AFPSBTDIX. BXTSAOTBD FBOM THX MINDTSS OF THB SOCIBTT. 

(No. 1.) 

Minute of Wednesday^ Nov, 12, 1845. 

" Mr. Mallet then read an introdnctoiy notice on the movements of the gravel 
beds and of erratic boulders, in which he maintained that these movements were not 
due to any general dilavial wave or current, but to ordinaiy forces of water caused 
by elevation of the land.** 

• Etudes Bur les Glaciers, First Edit., 18fiO, p. 196-197. 
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(No. 2.) 

Mr, MdUeCt Letter to Profeetor Oldham^ eommunicated to the Society hy Pro* 
feasor Oldftam at the Meeting of the Society^ Dee. 10, 1850. 

" DuBUM, December 7> 1850. 

^' Mt drar Sib, — The increasing importance which geologists are beginning to 
attach to the movements of the loose material forming part of our earth's crust, and 
the identity of view, held and promulgated recently by many, as to one particular 
question relative to these movements, with those which I myself long since ventured 
to assert, but which have, I believe, not been very generally known, and certainly 
have been reproduced in several cases without acknowledgment or reference to the 
original author or discoverer, induce me, by the present conununication, to take date, 
once for all, as to my own claim (whatever may be its value) to be the original dis- 
coverer and first publisher. 

*' In the latter end of May, 1844, yon and I made a geological examination 
of some parts of the calp cuttings of the Drogheda Bailway, in the neighbourhood of 
Killester. We observed numerous scratchings of the rock in sitUf and of the lower 
surfaces of boulder masses, imbedded in the day and gravel beds above it I pointed 
out to you on the spot the evidence that led me to conclude that much of the supeiw 
incumbent clay had been forced * en tmxsse^ up hill over inclined calp beds. We brought 
home some specimens of scratched faces of rock, and subsequently I caused some 
pretty large scratched boulders to be carted away, and deposited them in the Mu- 
seum of the Greological Society previously to our next Council meeting, which was 
held on the 5th June, 1844, and at which Professor Phillips was present, to whom I 
oonmiunicated my views, that the scratches which we had observed together had been 
caused by the movement en masse of the clay and gravel beds over the rock beneath, 
and that the scratches upon the latter, as well as those upon the large boulders x^ 
posing on the rock and imbedded in the clay, *had been produced by their being car- 
ried over the rock along with the moving masses of clay and gravel, &c 

" On the 12th November, 1845, 1 read the first part of a substantive paper on this 
subject to the Geological Society of Dublin, in which, having enlarged my observa- 
tions at Killester by many others in various other and distant localities, I ventured to 
enunciate the doctrine, that the lateral movement of masses of mud, sand, and gra- 
vel, while in a wet and plastic state, either under the sea, or upon land very recently 
elevated above it, had been the great agent, not only in the almost universal scratch- 
ings observable upon the surface of the rocks of every part of the earth, but had been 
also the means of transport of the far larger proportion of the boulders and greater 
drift masses that cover the earth. I showed the close similarity that exists between 
the motions internal and external of a moving mass of mud or sand, and gravel, or of 
vast landslips, and of those of glaciers ; and at the Cambridge meeting of the British 
Association, on occasion of the discussion in the Geological Section of a paper on the 
Scratched Rocks of the Isle of Man, I referred them to the movements of such *mud 
glaciers,* a view which Professor Sedgwick, the President of the Section, coincided in. 

** I have, at subsequent periods, frequently alluded in discussion to this view, and 
greatly regret that other avocations have as yet prevented my developing the impor- 
tant consequences which I believe can be sliown to follow from this peculiar move- 
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that the author means by ** alluyia of descent," alluvia transferred 
downwards, particle by particle^ on slopes of already elevated landy by 
the action of rain. This passage, therefore, does not touch the ques- 
tion at issue, nor can I find a trace of a notion similar to mine (as 
already stated) throughout M*Culloch*s work. 

The other passage referred to is by Agassiz,* and is still further 
from the point — ^* £t Ton a pretendu quedescourana de boue charges 
de graviers pourraient seuls avoir produit de semblables efiets/' 

The author here is speaking of the possible causes, other than 
glaciers, of the scratching and grooving of rocks, and alludes to the 
passage of mud and gravel, carried over the surfaces of rocks by cur- 
rente ** des courane^^ of water ^ and he rejects these as a source of 
scratching altogether. He is, therefore, not speaking of the move- 
ment by slippage or sliding, en masses of wet and plastic loose mate- 
rial, in virtue of its semi-fluid properties, but of solid matter pro- 
pelled along by currents of water; and, moreover, he rejects the view 
he refers to, whatever it maybe, as a cause of scratching and grooving. 
Hence, neither does Agassiz touch the subject to which I lay claim. 

These are the only two authorities quoted against me by Colonel 
Portlock, as I understand; and as both of these appear to me to fail 
in substantiating the slightest anticipation of my peculiar views, I 
must deem myself still their first originator; and while certain that 
Colonel Portlock would not knowingly deprive any fellow-labourer 
in science of whatever credit justly may belong to his investigations, 
I must regret that, upon an imp.erfect knowledge, apparently, of 
what the precise nature of my views were, he shoidd have commit- 
ted the formal weight of the passages before referred to in his presi- 
dential address, in denial of my right of priority of origination, upon 
grounds which really do not bear upon the matter at all. 



AFPSVDIZ. — BXTSAOTED FBOM THB MXNUTSS OF THB SOGIBTT. 

(No. 1.) 

Minute qf Wednesday, Nov, 12, 1845. 

" Mr. Mallet then read an introdnctoiy notice on the movements of the gravel 
beds and of erratic boulders, in which he maintained that these movements were not 
due to any general diluvial wave or current, but to ordinaiy forces of water caused 
by elevation of the land." 

» Etudes 8ur les Qlociers, First Edit., 1860, p. 196-187. 
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(No. 2.) 

Mr, MalUCt Letter to Profetsor Oldham^ communicated to the Society hy PrO' 
feasor Oldfiam at the Meeting of the Society^ Dec lO, 1850. 

^ Dublin, December 7, 1850. 

" My deak Sir, — The increanng importance which geologists are beginning to 
attach to the movements of the loose material forming part of our earth's crust, and 
the identity of view, held and promulgated recently by many, as to one particular 
question relative to these movements, with those which I myself long since ventured 
to assert, but which have, I believe, not been very generally known, and certainly 
have been reproduced in several cases without acknowledgment or reference to the 
original author or discoverer, induce me, by the present communication, to take date, 
once for all, as to my own claim (whatever may be its value) to be the original dis- 
coverer and first publisher. 

** In the latter end of May, 1844, yon and I made a geological examination 
of some parts of the calp cuttings of the Drogheda Bailway, in the neighbourhood of 
Eillester. We observed numerous scratchiugs of the rock in situ, and of the lower 
surfaces of boulder masses, imbedded in the clay and gravel beds above it. I pointed 
out to you on the spot the evidence that led me to conclude that much of the super- 
incumbent clay had been forced * en masse* vp hUl over inclined calp beds. We brought 
home some specimens of scratched faces of rock, and subsequently I caused some 
pretty large scratched boulders to be carted away, and deposited them in the Mu- 
seum of the Geological Society previously to our next Council meeting, which was 
held on the 5th June, 1844, and at which Professor Phillips was present, to whom I 
communicated my views, that the scratches which we had observed together had been 
caused by the movement en masse of the clay and gravel beds over the rock beneath, 
and that the scratches upon the latter, as well as those upon the large boulders re- 
posing on the rock and imbedded in the clay, [had been produced by their being car- 
ried over the rock along with the moving masses of clay and gravel, &c 

*' On the 12th November, 1845, 1 read the first part of a substantive paper on this 
subject to the Greological Society of Dublin, in which, having enlarged my observa- 
tions at Eillester by many others in various other and distant localities, I ventured to 
enunciate the doctrine, that the lateral movement of masses of mud, sand, and gra- 
vel, while in a wet and plastic state, either under the sea, or upon land very recently 
elevated above it, had been the great agent, not only in the almost universal scratch- 
ings observable upon the surface of the rocks of every part of the earth, but had been 
also the means of transport of the far larger proportion of the boulders and greater 
drift masses that cover the earth. I showed the close similarity that exists between 
the motions internal and external of a moving mass of mud or sand, and gravel, or of 
vast landslips, and of those of glaciers ; and at the Cambridge meeting of the Bri tish 
Association, on occasion of the discussion in the Geological Section of a paper on the 
Scratched Rocks of the Isle of Man, I referred them to the movements of such *mud 
glaciers,' a view which Professor Sedgwick, the President of the Section, coincided in. 

'^ I have, at subsequent periods, frequently alluded in discussion to this view, and 
greatly regret that other avocations have as yet prevented my developing the impor- 
tant consequences which I believe can be shown to follow from this peculiar move- 
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Itese three dykea bear N. 5° W., which line, ifprolongedtothe 
south, would intersect the Balljcastle collieries, for which reason 
Mr. Hanghton is inclined to connect the dykes in Church Baj with 
the system of dykes belonging to Fair Head, and not with thedykes 
of Keobawn Head, as proposed by Messrs. Conybeare and Buckland. 

In order to verify this connection, Mr. Haughton measured the 
bearing of the four principal dykes of the Ballycastle coUiery, and 
found them, proceeding from east to west, as follows: — 
Carrickmore dyke bears N. 10° E. 
Pollard dyke „ N. 15° W. 

West Mine dyke „ N. 10° W. 
North Star dyke „ N. 5° W. 

The beds of chalk in Church Bay are nearly horizontal, but dip 
slightly N. 10° W. 

The downthrow of the fault accompanying the dykes at the 
church is to the eastern sida The chalk is, as usual, altered into a 
blue crystalline limeGtone, by contact with the dykes. 

A few yards to the east of the dykes there occurs a section of the 
veiuof basaltpenetrating the chalk, which is represented in plan in 
the annexed woodcut, in which the shaded portion represents basalt, 
and the unshaded portion the chalk through which it penetrates. 





Between Church Bay and Bull Point, thechalk is interrupted in 
the cliffs three times by the occurrence of faults, accompanied by 
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downthrows to the east. The three headlands composed of basalt 
are called Halfway Point, O'Bime's Point, and Stroandergan ; the 
fault occurs at the western side of these headlands; but there does 
not appear to be any trace of eruptive trap at these points. 

The chalk appears in three places on the sea-level, cropping out 
from under the basalt, on the north side of the island ; these points 
are marked on the map. From the lower level of the chalk on the 
northern side of the island, a general dip towards the north of the 
bed of chalk may be presumed ; but the general dip of the masses of 
tabular trap covering the chalk at the north side of the island is to 
the south-west. This is particularly observable at Dunagael, where 
a bed of lignite occurs, from six to ten inches thick, and lying be- 
tween two thick beds of columnar basalt. To the west of Duna- 
gael lies the headland railed Kebble Head, on the west side of which 
the bed of ochre, which separates the masses of tabular trap in the 
upper part of the cliff, is broken by faults in the manner exhibited 
in the annexed diagram. 




The shaded s^tratum represents the bed of ochre, broken in three 
places by the faults a, 5, c. This breaking up of the beds of tabular 
trap after their deposition is universal through the island ; the strata 
are broken by innumerable faults and fissures, which render it dif- 
ficult to observe the relations which exist between the trap and 
chalk. 
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The bed which appears in Altahuile Bay, west of Kindruan, is 
the most extensive development of the chalk on the north side of 
Rathlin. 



Deoember 10, 1861. — '* Upon the composition of a new variety of metallic OTe, from 
the Yale of Ovoca, County of Wicklow ;'* by Jasubs Apjohn, M.D., Profeasor of 
Chemiatiy and Mineralogy, Trinity College, Dublin. 

In the course of the past summer I received from George McDowell, 
Esq., one of the Junior Fellows of the University, a mineral sub- 
stance, which was obviously a metallic ore, with a request that I 
would inform him of its exact composition. This mineral, which he 
described as constituting a central mass or nucleus within a newly 
discovered lode, or bed of sulphur ore, in the Ballymurtagh dis- 
trict, was massive, of a leaden colour, with tinge of brown, and ex- 
hibited numerous intermixed particles of yellow iron pjrrites. Its 
specific gravity was foimd to be 4.4955, and, heated on charcoal by 
the outer flame of the blow-pipe, sulphur was burnt off, a yellowish- 
white oxide was deposited on the charcoal, and the ordinary flame 
being finally applied, a small globule of lead was with difiSculty 
procured. 

When acted upon by strong muriatic acid in excess, and at a 
boiling temperature, sulphuretted hydrogen was disengaged, a por- 
tion of the mineral remained unaltered, which proved to be the bi- 
sulphuret of iron, or common pyrites, while the solution^ when tested 
by the appropriate re-agents, was found to include the chlorides of 
lead and zinc, and the protochloride of iron. 

In effecting the quantitative analysis of this mineral, the same 
solvent (muriatic acid) was employed, and the bisulphuret of iron 
which it left undissolved was well washed with bdling water, and, 
after being dried at 212<=^, was weighed. The dissolved chlorides 
were now treated with a little nitric acid, and the solution having 
been evaporated nearly to dryness, the chloride of zinc and sesqui- 
chloride of iron were dissolved out by rectified spirits. The chloride 
of lead, thus insulated, having been dried and weighed, water of am- 
monia was added in excess to an aqueous solution of the other chlo- 
rides, which precipitated the peroxide of iron, and redissolved the 
oxide of zinc. The peroxide of iron was now collected on a filter, 
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and, when well washed, was ignited and weighed; and the axnmo- 
niacal solution of chloride of zinc haying been evaporated to dry- 
ness, the residue was acidulated with sulphuric acid, and after an- 
other evaporation, and exposing the residual sulphate of zinc to a 
low red heat, its weight was accurately taken. 

The chloride of lead, sesqui-oxide of iron, and sulphate of zinc 
being now, by calculation, reduced to sulphurets, the following re- 
sults were obtained: — 

BisolplmreCof Iron, Fe S2, ...:.. . 24.97 

Snlphuretof Iron, Fe S, 7.88 

Sulpharet of Lead, Pb S, 19.18 

Sulphoret of Zinc, Zn S, 46.62 

100.00 
Neglecting the iron pyrites, which is obviously a mechanical 
intermixture, the residual constituents are very accurately expressed 
by the following formulae: — 

FeS+PbS + 6ZnS. 
Upon a second analysis the same formula was found to be very 
nearly applicable, so that, notwithstanding the singularity of the 
constitution of this mineral, all its proximate constituents being 
basic sulphurets, I am disposed to consider it as a distinct and defi- 
nite compound. 



Deoember 10, 1851. 



Frbdesice J. Sidney, Esq., LL.D., exhibited a map and section made 
by him, in conjunction with Mr. H. Medlicott, in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Wexford. The map, comprising sheet 42 of the Ord- 
nance Survey of the county, and the section* being taken from a 
point N.W. of Carriokadee Bocks to Finoge Bridge, being in a di- 
rection nearly N,W. and S.E., and about six miles in length. The 
limestone in the immediate vicinity of the town is magnesian, alter- 
nating with beds of shale. There are several quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood, in some of which the limestone is highly crystalline and 
full of small cavities. In some instances, native sulphur, in a state 
of great purity, was found in the cavities. The average dip of the 
limestone is about 25% towards the S.E. Conformable to the lime- 

• Vide section 1, pi. I. 
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stone is the old red sandstone and conglomerate, which appears on 
the flanks of the hills, which run in a S. W. direction from the town. 
The hills are composed of quartz rock, alternating with clay slate, 
and dipping in the opposite direction to the limestone and old red 
sandstone, and at a higher angle- A greenstone dyke occurs close 
to the line of section ; the greenstone is wholly decomposed into yel- 
low ochre. 

Note. The dip, as laid down in the section, is not the actual dip 
of the strata, the section not being exactly at right angles to the strike, 
but represents the actual 
intersection of the plane of 
the section with that of the 
beds, and is plotted as fol- 
lows : — 8sf being the direc- 
tion of the section, and p 
the point of observation. 
Draw sdy making the an- 
gle s^ad = the angle con- 
tained between the direc- 
tion of the dip and that of 
the section. Make the angle spa = the complement of the observed 
dip. Make sh - sa^ and erect the perpendicular be; pc is the line 
required; the correction for the deviation of the line of section from 
that of the dip being thus the angle ape. 

The above construction appears simpler in practice than the 
method usually adopted, which is by calculation, either with the aid 
of the sliding rule, or of trigonometrical tables. 
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Janaary 14, 1852. — " Notes on the Serpentines of Cornwall and Connemara ;" by the 
Rev. Samuel Hauohton, M. A., Professor of Geology in the tJniversity of 
Dublin. 

Mb. Hauohton communicated the following notes on the Lizard dis- 
trict of Cornwall and the serpentine quarries of Connemara. 

At junction of serpentine, with hornblende slate, between Cury 
and Mullion, dip of slate is 28° W. 40° S., with joint planes, N. 20° E. 

At junction at Landewednack, the hornblende rock is separated 
from serpentine by a stream; dip of hornblende slate, W. 10^ S. A 
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vein of ochreous clay runs through the serpentine at its junction 
with the hornblende rock. 

At the Lizard Head, junction of mica slate with hornblende slate, 
near lighthouse: dip E. 40^ N. 

Junction of hornblende slate and serpentine, north-west of Li- 
zard Head, marked by a vein of purple clay; dip of hornblende 
slate, E. 40^ S. 

The hornblende slate and mica slate, north of Lizard Point, ap- 
pear to alternate with each other. 

At MuUion Churchtown, junction of hornblende slate and ser- 
pentine; dip of slate is W. 10° N. 

Veins of steatite and green, serpentine occur in the serpentine 
porphyry, at Eynance Cove. Native copper occurs, with steatite 
and some carbonate of lime, at Mullion. 

L Ancdysia of Steatite^ orEnglisik Soapsione^ Jrwn Que Oreasey near 

Kynance, 

Percent. Atom*. Integer Atomi. 



Si Os = 42.10 = 0.939 . . . 6.29 

Ala Os = 7.67 = 0.149 . . . 1.008 

Mg = 80.67 = 1.477 . . . 10.00 

H O = 18.46 = 2.061 . . . 18.81 



6 

1 

10 

14 



18 

2 

21 

29 



98.80 

From the first set of integer atoms, the rational formula would 
probably be 

6 {2 Mg 0, Si O3} + { AI2 O3, Si O3} + 14 H O. (1) 

The second set of integers represents still more closely the results 
of the analysis, and is identical with the series of numbers deduced 
by Rammelsberg from Svanberg's analysis of the English soapstone, 
with the exception of the number of atoms of water. 

From Svanberg's analysis, Rammelsberg deduces this rational 
formula: 

{ 3 (8 Mg O, Si O3) + 2 (AI2 O3, Si O3) + 8 H O } + 4 { 8 MgO, 2 Si O3 + 3 H } (2) 

The first formula represents the analysis nearly as well, and has 
the advantage of being less complicated. 

The analysis of Klaproth cannot be reconciled with Svanberg's or 
Mr. Haugh ton's. 

Vol. v. Part 2. R 
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IL AtuUjftii ofSoapstonefrom Kifnanee Cove. 



PerCmt. 


AtODU. 


Intagwi 


Ltoms 


SiOa « 42.47 


0.937 


6.78 


7 


AlsOa^ 6.66 


0.129 


0.93 


1 


Mg « 28.88 


1.898 


10.00 


10 


HO e 19.87 


2.152 


15.44 


15 



97.32 



Hence its formula ii 

5{2MgO, Si03}+ {AI2 Os, 2 SI Os) + 15 H O. (8) 

Combining the two soapstones, we find the probable composition : 

Atomi. 

SiOa r= 18 

Al2 0arr 2 

BO = 20 
HO = 28 



Hence the mean formula ii 

10{2MgO, Si08}+ {2A]2 03,8Si03}+28HO 



W 



Connemara Serpentinea, 

The strike of thinly-bedded quartz rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Mr. D' Arcy's quarry, between Clifden and Moyard, is E. W. Strike 
of beds of serpentine, or verd antique, which is mixed with masses 
of purer limestone, is E. 1U«> S., W. 10° N. 

The bedding is rather doubtful, but the strike of the beds is 
easily ascertained. 

IIL Arudi/siaof Serpentine from BaHinahinch Quarry. 



Per C«nt. Atomi . .1 

Si Os := 40.12 . . . 0.885 . . . 1.000 
Mg « 40.04 . . . 1.984 . . . 2.191 
FeO e 8.47... 0.096 


nteger 
10 

22 


Atoms. 

5 
11 


H » 18.86 . . . 1.484 . . . 1.676 


16 


8 


COj = 2.00... 0.091 




CaO trace. 




AlaOs traoa 







98.99 



The result of this analysis, which was made by the Rev. Joieph 
A. Galbraith, proves (if the atomic weight of magnesia be 20.1) that 
the Ballinahinch serpentine corresponds with the formula deduced 
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by Bammelsberg, as the mean of thirteen good results from diffe- 
rent localities. Its rational formula is, therefore, according to Eam- 
melsberg, 

{2(8MgO, 2Si03)+8HO} + 8{B«:gO,HO} (6) 

Or, with the usual weight of Mg O 

6{2MgO, SiOs + HO} + {MgO, 3H0} (6) 

IV. AruUffsis of red earthy base of Serpentine Porphyry, from 

Kynance Cove. 





Percent 


« 


SiOs = 88.29 


FeaOs« 16.00 


Mg = 84.24 


HO * 


= 12.09 




99.62 


Os into Fe 0, we find 


Per Cent. Atonu. Integen. 


Si Os = 38.29 


0.845 


10.00 


FeO = 18.50 


0.875 


[ 24.00 


MgOs 84.24 


1.654 


HO = 12.09 


1.848 


15.89 



Hence we obtain finally, for the integer atoms: 

Si 08= 5 
RO =12 
HO = 8 

The Ballinahinch serpentine gave. 

Si 03= 5 
BO =11 
HO « 8 

If only Judf the iron be present in the porphyry as protoxide 
and the rest as peroxide, mechanically combined, the Cornish por^ 
phyry will be identical with the Galway serpentine. 

It is worthy of remark that the blow-pipe is sufficient to distin- 
guish the red paste of the porphyry from any variety of feldspar, 
with which it has been often confounded. 



R2 
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AT THE 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

^ HELD ON 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11th, 1862, 

REV. JOSEPH A. GALBRAITH, F.T.C.D., IN THE CHAIR, 
The following Report from the Council was read and adopted : 

The Council have to offer to the Society the following Report for 
the past year. 

Seven new members have been added to the Society, viz. : 

Joseph Beete Jukes, M. A.; John Irvine Whitty, Esq.; George 
M'Dowell, F. T. C. D. ; Edward Wright, LL. D. ; Henry Medlicott, 
Esq. ; Alexander Jack, Esq. (formerly Associate) ; and Rev. John 
H. Jellett, Professor of Natural Philosophy, University of Dublin. 

The following Associate Members have joined the Society: — 
George H. Kinahan, Eisq.; Arthur A. Jacob, Esq.; John Kennedy, 
Esq. ; John Cogan, Esq. ; William Thornhill, Esq. ; John K. Reid, 
Esq. ; and Joseph O'Kelly, Esq. 

Withdrawn or deceased : — ^William Hogan, Esq. ; A. G. Melville, 
M. D. ; Sir James Murray ; Arthur Todd, Esq ; Arthur Jacob, M. D. ; 
Franc Sadlier, D. D., late Provost of Trinity College; and Richard 
Purdy, Esq. 

The Society, in common with many other public institutions of 
Dublin, have to deplore the removal by death of the late Provost 
of Trinity College, who was one of the oldest members of this So- 
ciety, and felt much interest in its welfare. 

The Society at present numbers: 4 Honorary Members, 35 Life 
Members, 83 Annual Members, and 10 Associates; total amounting 
to 132 members. 

After due consideration, it was not deemed advisable to renew 
the offer of prizes for papers contributed to the Society, and your 
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Council desire to impress upon the members of the Society generally 
the necessity of relying altogether upon their own exertions, and 
trust they may next year have to report a large accession to the 
working members of the Society. 

During the past year, your Council have published the First 
Part of Vol. Y. of the Journal of the Society, and trust that the 
Society will not meet with any disappointment as to the speedy pub- 
lication of their subsequent Proceedings. 

During the past year, the Council have had to contend with se- 
rious financial difficulties, arising partly from the negligence of some 
members in paying their subscriptions in time to enable the Coun- 
cil to carry out fully, by means of cash payments, their plans of 
financial reform. They trust, however, that this is the last time 
they shall be obliged to report difficulties of this description. 

The Treasurer's account, as annexed, shows a balance due to 
the Treasurer of £26 5s. lOf/. 

The following list contains an account of the Donations made to 
the Society during the past year. 
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DONATIONS 

RECEIVED SINCE LAST ANNIVEESARY. 



1851. 

March 4. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 25. Presented by the Society. 

May 7«— Address to the Geological Society of London, 21st Febru- 
ary, 1851, by Sir Charles Lyell, F. R. S., &c. Pre- 
sented by the Author. 

May 21. — Tabular View of the Order of Deposition, &c, of the prin- 
cipal European Groups of Stratified Rocks, by Capt. 
R. Smith. Presented by the Publisher, Mr. Samuel 
B. Oldham. 

May 21. — Geological Maps of the Counties of Dublin and Wexford. 

Presented by the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, through Sir Henry T. De la Beche. 

June 4. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 26. Presented by the Society. 

June 9. — ^The Mining Journal, No. 823. Presented by the Editor. 

June 9.— Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bristol Institution. 

Presented by the Institution. 

June 27- — Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Vols. 

L to IIL ; Minutes of Proceedings, Vols. I. to VL, 
with portions of Vols. VIL to IX. ; List of the Mem- 
bers, and a new Catalogue of the Library. Presented 
by the Institution. 

Aug. 21. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 27. Presented by the Society. 

Sept. 19* — Transactions of the Kilkenny Archseological Society, for 

the year 1850. Presented by the Society. 

Oct. 20. — Researches in Terrestrial Physics, by Henry Hennessy, 

M. R. I. A. Presented by the Author. 
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1851. 

Oct 30. — ^Proceedings of the Rojal Irish Academy, Vol. IV., Part 

3, and Vol. V., Part 1. Presented by the Academy. 

Nov. 12. — The Mining Journal, No. 846. Presented by the Editor. 

Dec. 3. — Quarterly Journal of the (reological Society of London, 

No. 28. Presented by the Society. 

Dec. 8.-«-l4thograph of a Cork tree (Quercua suber)^ now growing at 

Summerstown, near Cork. Published for the Cork 
Cuvierian Society, and presented by them. 

Dec. 24,— Museum of Practical Greology. — Goyemment School of 

Mines and of Science applied to the Arts. Inaugural 
Discourse at the opening of the School, 6th Noyem- 
ber, 1851, by Sir Henry T. De la Beche. The Bela- 
tions of Natural History to Geology and the Arts, by 
£dward Forbes. On tiie importance of cultivating 
Habits of Obeeryation, by Robert Hunt ; and, On the 
National Importance of studying Abstract Sdenoe, 
with a view to the healthy Progress of Industry, by 
Lyon Playfair. The whole presented by Sir Henry 
T. De la Beche. 

Jan. 1.— i-Beport of the British Association for the Advancement of 

Science, for 1850. Presented by the Association. 

Jan. T.~Joumal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. 

XXL (1851). Presented by the Society. 

Jan. 14. — ^The Athenaeum, Juoe to December, 1851. Presented by 

the Editor. 

Jan. 14.-i-The litwary Gazette, 1851. Presented by the Editor. 



Jan. 14. — Specim^s of Lithodendra and other Fossils, from Lough 

Gill, County Sligo. Presented by John Wynne, Esq., 
Hazlewood, County Sligo. 
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The following Officers for the ensuing year were then declared 
duly elected, and the Society adjourned to receive the President's 
Annual Address: — 



ROBERT BALL, LL.D. 

Uuc^^nsitrcnts: 

HUMPHREY LLOTD, D.D., B.F.T.O.D. 
THB ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLOI. 
LT.-COLONBL PORTLOOK, R.& 
ROBERT MALLETi C.B. 
PROFESSOR ALLMAir, SLD. 

^rcaffittds: 

WILUAH BDIKOTOK, ESQ. 
SAMUEL DOWNQrOi O.E. 

Secretaries: 

REV. B. HAUOHTOK, F.T.CD. 
FREDERICK J. SIDZTBT, LL.D. 

Council: 

JAMBS APJOHN, M.D. 

RICHARD GRIFFITH, LL.D. 

C. W. HAMILTON, ESQ. 

JOHN MACDONNELL, M.D. 

PROFESSOR HARRISON, MD. 

THOMAS HUTTON, ESQ. 

ROBERT OALLWELL, ESQ. 

PROFESSOR HARVEY, M.D. 

REV. J. OALBBAITH, F.T.CD. 

JOHN KELLY, ESQ. 

JOHN PETHERIOK, ESQ. 

JOHN KINO, ESQ. 

RIGHT HON. LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 

JOSEPH BEBTE JUKES, M.A. 

HENRY HEAD, M.D. 
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Mardi 10, 1852.— '' Sketch of the Geology of the County of Waterfoid;" hy . 
J. Bjbets Jitkbs, M. a., Dizector of the Geological Snnrey of Ireland. 

Mil Jukes exhibited the map and sections of the Goyemment Geo- 
logical Suryej of the county of Waterford, and read a paper to the 
Society, of which the following is an abstract: — 

He premised that he appeared before the Society, not in his in- 
dividual capacity, or as bringing forward the results of his own per- 
sonal labours, but as the official representative of the department to 
which he belonged. The principal part of the work he described 
had been performed by the assistant geologists, Mr. W. S. Willson, 
Mr. G. V, Du Noyer, and Mr. Andrew "Wyley. His own share of 
it had been almost entirely confined to the inspection of some of the 
principal points, and the harmonizing of the general results: — 

The rocks that enter into the composition of the county of Wa- 
terford belong to the following formations: — 

1. The Carboniferous. 

2. The Devonian. 

3. The Silurian. 

He first briefly described the mineral and lithological character 
which these rocks assume in this district, and that of the igneous rocks 
associated with them; he then examined their actual and relative po- 
sitions, and the lines of disturbance and dislocation by which they 
have been affected, and lastly mentioned some points of interest in 
the history of their formation. In the first description he com- 
menced at the base of the lowest formation, and worked upwards. 

The lowest beds we have in the County of Waterford are certain 
dark rotten slates, in some places fossiliferous, as at Newtown 
Head, where they are interstratified with beds of feldspathic ash, 
and contemporaneous feldspar trap. In the upper part of this band 
of slates there occur two little, calcareous beds, on the north and 
west side of the Bay of Tramore. The lowest of these is seen at a 
place called Quillia. It consists of beds of calcareous grit and'sand- 
stone, with a few bands of ash. It is full of organic remains, espe- ' 
dally Trilobites, principally Phacopa Jamesii The uppermost lime- 
stone is seen at intervals for about seven miles, striking N.N.W. and 
S.S.E. through the town of Tramore. This limestone, in its litho- 
logical character, strongly reminded him of the Bala limestone of 
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bake that it should hardly be distinguishable from the trap itself, 
and when highly altered it must necessarily be absolutely indistin- 
guishable. Sometimes, however, it was of coarser materials, and the 
stone is now composed of grains and flakes, and small angular or 
slightly rounded fragments of feldspar. It frequently contains, also, 
so much calcareous matter as to effervesce with acids, and sometimes 
it has in it the casts of shells and other organic remains. 

3. Brecciated ash or ash conglomerate. In the year 1850 he met 
in North Wales with a very puzzling rock, and it appears that at 
the same time Mr. Willson came on the same at Waterford, at New- 
town Head. It had a base of compact feldspar of a greenish-grey 
colour, with many large crystals of opaque white feldspar dispersed 
through it. He at first set it down as a porphyiy, but in tracing 
it found the crystals of feldspar sometimes get as large as one inch 
or one and a half inches in diameter, that they were discoloured at 
their surfaces, and, although not perceptibly rounded, yet they were 
easily broken out and detached from the matrix. He afterwards, in 
tracing this rock, found it to contain angular fragments of feldspar 
trap, and eventually fragments of slate, and these sometimes in great 
abundance, angular fragments of slate and trap, several inches across, 
being mingled with smaller ones, more or less rounded, so that the 
whole became a coarse breccia. He then perceived that the small 
dispersed crystals of feldspar he had met with at first were not pro- 
duced where they are now found, but were crystals that had either 
been washed from other rocks, or had been blown out of the orifice 
of the volcanic focus in the neighbourhood, together with the ash, 
and become imbedded in it on falling together into the water. 

Now in Waterford there are abundance of these three kinds of 
rocks, more or less interstratified with small bands of slate and some 
larger ones, the whole pierced and traversed in every direction by 
great masses of subsequent and intrusive feldspar trap, and by 
equally large masses and numerous dykes of greenstone in all its 
varieties. 

Above the principal mass of trap thus constituted, there is an- 
other large mass of black, blue, and grey slate, very sparingly fos- 
siliferous, and in this are found occasional small interrupted beds 
of trappean ash, and small intrusive masses of greenstone. 

The total thickness of Silurian rocks seen cannot be less, and 
may be more, than 8000 feet, inclusive of the traps, and 5000 feet 
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exclusive of them. They must be taken to belong wholly to the 
lower Silurian, nothing having been seen that either lithologically, 
or from its organic remains, could be at all considered likely to be- 
long to the upper Silurian beds. 

Devonian Formation. — The lowest beds of the Devonian or old 
red sandstone formation consist of dull red sandstones and conglo- 
merates. These conglomerates, when they form the actual base of 
the old red sandstone, are almost entirely composed of pebbles, and 
more or less angular fragments of those Silurian rocks on which 
they immediately rest. Higher in the formation the pebbles are 
principally quartz. Beds <A red marl and of fine-grained red sand- 
stone alternate with the coarser sandstones and conglomerates, and 
as we ascend in the series the fine-grained begin to preponderate 
over the coarser matters. Beds of yellowish or pale-grey sandstone 
likewise alternate with the red beds. These are often very hard and 
brittle. Ascending still higher, it usually happens that the red co- 
lour begins to disappear, or only occurs occasionally, and we then 
have beds of pale yellow or whitish sandstone as the most prominent 
feature of the upper part of the formation. This is the yellow sand- 
stone of Mr. Grifi&th. On the north side of the county, between 
Waterford and Clonmel, this is a very persistent and uniform 
group of rocks. The thick-bedded, yellowish sandstones are very 
prominent, but between them, when a good section is found, are seen 
beds of shale, either red, green, yellow, or grey, and sometimes even 
a dark-grey* A greenish-yellow, very fine-grained flagstone is of very 
common occurrence in these beds. In the southern parts of the 
county, namely, on each side of Dungarvan Harbour, and down 
towards Ardmore, these upper yellow sandstones have these same 
characters. But as we trace them towards the west, namely, from 
Dungarvan towards Lismore, or from Ardmore to Youghal, we find 
the sandstones to diminish both in thickness and number, and the 
intervening shales to increase, especially in the upper part of the 
group, so that we finally have towards the west a set of beds on this 
horizon to which the term " yellow sandstone^' becomes inapplica- 
ble, in a lithological sense, because they consist principally of a dark 
blue or grey shale, or, as it is almost always more or less affected by 
cleavage, a dark slate. This dark slate above the red beds of the 
old red sandstone, which is Mr. Griffith's carboniferous slate, is often 
scarcely distinguishable by any lithological character from the Si- 
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DONATIONS 

RECEIVED SINCE LAST ANNIVEBSARY. 



1851. 

March 4. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 26. Presented by the Society. 

May ?• — Address to the Geological Society of London, 21 st Febru- 
ary, 1851, by Sir Charles Lyell, P. E. S., &a Pre- 
sented by the Author. 

May 21. — Tabular View of the Order of Deposition, &c., of the prin- 
cipal European Groups of Stratified Rocks, by Capt. 
R. Smith. Presented by the Publisher, Mr. Samuel 
B. Oldham. 

May 21. — Geological Maps of the Counties of Dublin and Wexford. 

Presented by the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, through Sir Henry T. De la Beche. 

June 4. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 26. Presented by the Society. 

June 9. — ^The Mining Journal, No. 823. Presented by the Editor. 

June 9.— Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bristol Institution. 

Presented by the Institution. 

June 27. — Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Vols. 

L to IIL ; Minutes of Proceedings, Vols. I. to VL, 
with portions of Vols. VII. to IX. ; List of the Mem- 
bers, and a new Catalogue of the Library. Presented 
by the Institution. 

Aug. 21. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 27. Presented by the Society. 

Sept. 19. — Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, for 

the year 1850. Presented by the Society. 

Oct. 20. — Researches in Terrestrial Physics, by Henry Hennessy, 

M. R. L A. Presented by the Author. 
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1861. 

Oct. 30. — Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol IV., Part 

3, and Vol. V., Part 1. Presented by the Academy. 

Nov. 12. — The Mining Journal, No. 846. Presented by the Editor. 

Dec 3.— Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 28. Presented by the Society. 

Dec. 8.-i.-l4thograph of a Cork tree (Quercus 8uher)j now growing at 

Summerstown, near Cork. Published for the Cork 
Cuvierian Society, and presented by them. 

Dec. 24.— Museum of PracticaJ Geology. — Govemment School of 

Mines and of Science applied to the Arts. Inaugural 
Discourse at the opening of the School, 6th Noyem- 
ber, 1851, by Sir Henry T. De la Beche. The Bela- 
tions of Natural History to Geology and the Arts, by 
Edward Forbes* On the importance of cultivating 
Habits of Observation, by Bobert Hunt; and, On the 
National Importance of studying Abstract Sdenoe, 
with a view to the healthy Progress of Industry, by 
Lyon Playfair. The whole presented by Sir Henry 
T. De la Beche. 
185* 

Jan. 1.— rBeport of the British Association for the Advancement of 

Science, for 1850. Presented by the Associatian. 

Jan. T.— Journal of the Boyal Greographical Society of London, Y6L 

XXL (1851). Presented by the Society. 

Jan. 14. — ^The Athenaeum, Juqc to December, 1851. Presented by 

the Editor, 

Jan. 14.-^The Literary Gazette, 1851. Presented by the Editor. 



Jan. 14. — Specimens of Lithodendra and other Fossils, from Lough 

Gill, County Sligo. Presented by John Wynne, Esq., 
Hazlewood, County Sligo. 
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lorian slates below the old red As, therefore, the terms '* yellow 
sandstone'' and carboniferous slate are thus likely to lead us into 
error, if generally applied, we should prefer to look on them as lo- 
cal terms only, applying accurately to certain localities, but gene- 
rally it would be best to speak of the beds in the south of Ireland 
which intervene between the carboniferous and Silurian formation, 
as " Devonian,'' and to subdivide them into upper and lower De- 
vonian. The upper Devonian would then include Mr. Griffith's 
yellow sandstone and carboniferous slate, which Mr. Jukes looked 
upon as contemporaneous beds, differing only in the materials of 
which they are composed, and the lower Devonian would be equiva- 
lent to the true old red sandstone. 

The organic remains of these Devonian rocks are confined en- 
tirely to the upper division. They consist in the yellow sandstone 
of fragments of plants, in the carboniferous slate of marine shells. 
He believed from evidence, not gained in the district then under 
consideration, that we have in these two rocks a contemporary ma- 
rine and fresh- water formation ; that while the mud of the carboni- 
ferous slates was being deposited in a deep open sea on the S.W., 
and including thus marine remains, the sands of the yellow sand- 
stone were being formed in the shallower waters of the N.E., along 
an ancient coast into which rivers and brooks emptied themselves, 
and brought down and deposited the remains of the land and of 
fresh water. 

The thickness of the Devonian system in the south of Ireland 
will thus vary according to the circumstances of its original depo- 
sition. In Waterford he should state 

The Upper Devonian as 700 feet. 

The Lower do. 3000 „ or upwards. 

The Carbomifehous — ^In the county of Waterford we have only 
portions of the base of the carboniferous system, namely, the moun- 
tain limestone, and those portions only the bottom beds of that sub- 
division, namely, the lower 'mountain limestone. This, in Water- 
ford, as generally in the south of Ireland, consists of thick-bedded, 
light grey limestone, sometimes compact, sometimes crystalline, 
usually a more or less pure carbonate of lime, but sometimes con- 
taining a great quantity of magnesia, and becoming a true dolomite. 
At the base of the thick-bedded limestone, there is sometimes, but 
not dtwaya^ a set of shaly beds, black shales alternating with thin 
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bedded flaggy limestone. These often pass down by such insensi- 
ble gradations into the dark shales of the upper Devonian rocks that 
any line between them becomes a purely arbitrary one, and he be- 
lieyed that we often have a true passage or transition by insensible 
degrees from one formation into the other. Practically the best way 
is to take the lowest bed of limestone at any locality as the boun- 
dary of the carboniferous system, and to consider all below that as 
Devonian. In this way it is much more easy to draw a line between 
the carboniferous and Devonian systems, than it is to draw one be- 
tween the upper and lower Devonian groups. The latter, indeed, 
sometimes becomes, ex necessitcUe rei^ a purely hypothetical division, 
for the sandstones and shales, which in general are yellow or grey or 
blue, become in places all red, and the whole Devonian formation, 
in consequence, one homogeneous mass. 

The Rb£ativb and Actual Position op thb Rocks. — The ap- 
pearance of the Silurian rocks at the surface is confined to the east- 
em half of the county of Waterford. They form a gently undulating, 
rather barren and rocky, but not a lofty tract, extending over nearly 
the whole of that part of the country. Tho strike of their beds is 
generally E.N.E. and W.S.W., the dip on the whole being to the 
W.N.W., at no very considerable rapidity of inclination. The beds, 
however, are greatly contorted, and roll and undulate in all imagi- 
nable directions, at all kinds of angles, so that single or isolated ob- 
servations are of no value whatever, and the general position of the 
rocks is only discoverable after the whole country is examined. The 
calcareous bands of Tramore, after being perceived at intervals for 
six or seven miles, dipping N.W. under the traps, do not again re- 
appear in that direction. The broad band of the principal mass of 
trap, after disappearing under the slates to the N.W., likewise re- 
mains concealed underground, and does not re-appear, though the 
Silurian district stretches twelve miles further in that direction. 

Upon the upturned edges of the Silurian rocks, and equally on 
the highest and the lowest of these rocks, rest the beds of the Devo- 
vonian formation. On th« western side of the undulating and con- 
torted Silurian district stretches the bold range of the Gomeragh 
mountains. These in their central part rise 2600 feet above the 
dea, consisting of at least 1500 feet of old red sandstone in nearly 
horizontal beds reposing on the Silurian rocks. They are broad, 
tfat-topped hills, with wide swelling heathery moorlands that end 
Vol. v. Pah* 2. S 
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iuddenly towards the east in grand precipices, with jutting capes 
and headlands, exposing sometimes nearly their whole thickness of 
old red sandstone in vertical cliffs, with merely a talus of fallen frag- 
ments at the foot. From this lofty central mass, the beds decline on 
either hand, both towards the north and south, at first very gra- 
dually, but at last, with a sudden dive, they plunge beneath the val- 
ley of Dungarvan and Lismore on the south, and beneath that of 
Clonmel and the Suir on the north. On this north side the beds 
strike east, with a mean dip of 30^ to the north, as far as Water- 
ford, just north-east of which they flatten and sweep round towards 
the north and south, on the one hand sweeping with the most sym- 
metrical curve round the east end of the valley of the Suir, and run- 
ning back to the west, along the north side of it, everywhere plung- 
ing under the flats of the mountain limestone; on the other, running 
in a broken and interrupted line down the sides of Waterford Har- 
bour, and disappearing in the sea, south of Dunmore. That they con- 
tifiue under water a little south of the coast stretching from Wa- 
terford Harbour to Dungarvan is highly probable, and is made still 
more so by the fact of some small masses of old red sandstone being 
let in by complicated faults into the Silurian rocks of the coast near 
Bunmahon, where they may be seen in the cliffs, and are found in 
the mining operations at Knockmahon. The Silurian district, there- 
fore is enclosed in a ring of old red sandstone, broken on the east, 
and concealed on the south by the waters of the sea. 

On the west of the Comeragh mountains the old red sandstone 
stretches out in a broad, lofty, and barren district, and its beds are 
very erhortly tilted up at steeper angles, and form the lofty peaks of 
the Knockmealdown Hills, some of which rise likewise to a height 
of 2600 feet above the sea. The outline of these hills is singularly 
different from that of the Comeragh s, considering that they rise to 
the same altitude, and are composed of the same beds. The Knock- 
mealdowns are a narrow mountain ridge, with sharp conical peaks 
and a serrated outline, almost resembling a volcanic range; theCo- 
meraghs are a great solid mass of land that would have been a great 
gently undulating plain, had not all the surrounding rocks been 
worn away, and this gnawed and indented lump alone left standing, 
like a pillar in an incomplete railway cutting, to show the amount 
of excavation around it. 

The beds of the Comeraghs form one low arch of very gentle cur- 
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Tature, except just at each abutment; those of the Knockmealdowns 
are frequently and rapidly undulated in very sharp curves. This 
nndulation continues both north and south of them, as seen in Sec- 
tion 2 ;* and as the general level of the rocks declines on either 
hand, we get rolled in, first, patches of the upper Devonian or yel- 
low sandstone, and then pieces of still higher rocks, namely, the 
mountain limestone* These undulations are in the form of long 
ridges and furrows, or synclinal and anticlinal curves, the axes of 
which run east and west, forming a succession of fertile valleys and 
bare broad ranges of high land over all the western half of the 
county of Waterford. There are four principal synclinal hollows, 
namely, that of Lismore stretching from Dungarvan to Fermoy, 
that of Tallow, that of Clashmore, and that of Ardmore. In each 
of these is a considerable thickness of mountain limestone; and ge- 
nerally we find that wherever the beds of the lower rocks plunge 
downwards at a sufficient angle and for a sufficient distance, a por- 
tion of the mountain limestone is brought in above them. We can, 
therefore, hardly fail to be convinced that the mountain limestone 
formerly stretched over the whole district, and has since been re- 
moved by denudation from all the loftier ground, those parts only 
being preserved that were enabled to nestle comfortably down into 
the hollows of the other rocks. 

As regards the structure of the country he had only further to 
i|Ly, that several faults of very considerable magnitude had been dis- 
opvered, and some of them apparently of great extent. These faults 
run north and south across the axes which mark the principal di- 
rection of the elevatory force The most remarkable are some near 
Ardmore and Whiting Bay. The latter half is bounded on each 
side by a fault, the downthrow of which is towards the Bay, the 
united action of these faults having been the very cause of the ex- 
istence of the Bay. 

The limestone of the two valleys of Clashmore and Tallow is cut 
off towards the east by a fault, which is an upcast towards the east 
of several hundred, perhaps a thousand, feet; and this fault is even 
traceable across the Lismore valley two or three miles to the east of 
Gappoquin. Parall^ to it is another north and south fault, like- 

* These sections will nltfuMtcly be pablished in the Section Sheets of the Geolo- 
gical Survey 
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wise an upcast to the east or down to the west, that runs just west 
of Cappoqnin, right down the yallej of the Blackwater for some 
miles towards Youghal. Although the amount of its throw is not 
very great, — ^not so great as the faults on each side of it, — being not 
more than 520 feet, it is still highly probable that to this fault is 
due that very remarkable and sudden deyiation of the Blackwater 
river, which at Cappoquin causes it to leave the valley it had hi* 
therto traversed, and, instead of running out to the sea at Dungar- 
van, to run in a narrow ravine cutting right through all the ridges 
due south to Toughal. 

He then briefly called attention to a few points in the history of 
the formation of these rocks, and of what has happened to them 
subsequently. 

First, the volcanic agency had its most intense period of action 
about the middle of the time during which the Silurian rocks of this 
district were formed, but it did not entirely cease till long after that, 
as not only do we find here and there igneous rocks in the upper- 
most Silurian beds of this country, but on the coast near Bunma- 
hon beds of the old red sandstone period have been altered and cut 
through by greenstone, and trap rocks show themselves cutting 
through the old red sandstone near Aughaviellia bridge, a few miles 
south-east of Clonmel, and near Ballynamult, halfway between Clon- 
mel and Dungarvan. 

After the Waterford Silurians had been all formed, and before 
a single inch of the old red sandstone had been deposited on them, 
forces of disturbance had powerfully affected them, bending, contort- 
ing, and tilting them up, and bringing them within the reach of forces 
of denudation. These forces of denudation had so acted on them as to 
have worn and ground down the surface of the Silurian rocks to 
very nearly its present condition. They had, at all events, removed 
several thousand feet of strata, since we now find the beds of the old 
red sandstone reposing indifferently on the edges of the uppermost 
and lowest of the Silurian beds of Waterford, and we have already 
seen that the lowest must have once been covered by at least 8000 
feet of slates and traps. We can hardly conceive of any other force 
of denuding agency than the action of the breakers at the surface of 
the sea, the wearing action of tides and currents for a comparatively 
short distance below the surface, and the very slow and trifling ac- 
tion of rain and wind, and the other atmospheric agents on rocks 
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when abore the level of the water. To allow these agents to have 
produced this enormous amount of action we must suppose the Si- 
lurian rocks to have emerged very slowly into dry land, sufifering 
to thid extent in the operation. At the commencement of the old 
red sandstone period the Silurian rocks were certainly subject to 
the action of the breakers, forming banks of shingle and pebbles, 
which are now the old red sandstone conglomerates. It is probable 
that this took place during a period of depression, and that as the 
sea gained upon the land, each previous beach being now in deeper 
water, became covered with sand and protected, while the next was 
forming, and so on. From this it would follow, that where the 
highest bits of old Silurian land were in the old red period, those 
which were the last to disappear beneath the old red sea, that for- 
mation would have the least thickness ; from this cause, if from no 
other, those spots would be the first to re-appear at any subsequent 
period, and are probably those where we now have Silurian rocks 
at the surface. 

Bound the borders of these districts, therefore, we may reasona- 
bly conclude the old red sandstone to be thinner than elsewhere, or 
in other words, we may suppose it to thicken as we recede from 
them. 

When the Silurian rocks had become fairly plastered over with 
old red sandstone, the depression still continued, until, as we have 
already seen reason to conclude, the mountain limestone was spread 
out above it over the whole district. We have already seen that 
our lines of separation in the Devonian and carboniferous rocks are 
purely arbitrary, that there is every evidence of a gradual and suc- 
cessive accumulation of materials, without interruption or disturb- 
ance, from the bottom of the old red sandstone fairly up into the 
middle of the mountain limestone. Now we know that in the rest 
of Ireland and in Great Britain there is no appearance of any break 
or change having occurred from the bottom of the mountain lime- 
stone up to the very top of the coal measures. However startling 
it may appear* at first sight, therefore, we ought to hold ourselves 
prepared to believe in the possibility of the whole of the coal mea- 
sures having once extended in level sheets over the county of Wa- 
terford. Now the coal measures of South Wales are 12,000 feet 
thick, the mountain limestone of Tipperary and Kilkenny is 3000 
feet thick, and we have already seen that the Devonian rocks of 
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Waterford are nearly 4000 feet thick. There is, therefore, a geolo- 
gical possibtliti/, he did not say a probability, but a fair geological | 
possibility of the Silurian rocks of Waterford having once been co- 
vered by 19fOOO feet of other rocks, and of their having been de- 
pressed therefore at least that much below the level of the sea. If 
we halve that amount, and say 8000 or 10,000 feet, the possibility 
rises into a probability^ because it is an absolute certainty that they 
have been depressed 4000 or 5000 feet, and that amount of strata at 
least accumulated upon them. This depression took place in such 
a way during the whole Devonian period, that it was probably 
greater on the S.W. than on the N.E., in which quarter there was 
still dry land, on which grew large ferns and other plants, with 
lakes or rivers of fresh water, and fresh water shells. It was con- 
tinued, however, till even this land, if it still existed, became more 
remote, and the clear seas in which mountain limestone was depo- 
sited dowed over the whole country. Gradually these seas became 
shallower again, either by elevation or by filling up, sand and mud 
again prevailed in them, and coal was formed either below some 
shallow water, or, as is now more generally believed, a little above 
its surface. On the latter supposition we must suppose that the seas 
were filled up by the accumulation of materials while the depression 
still continued to operate, and thus the successive beds of coal be- 
came gradually buried one after the other. 

At some subsequent period another elevation took place, and 
consequently another great denudation. This may have been a sin- 
gle and continuous operation, or it may have been distributed over 
the whole lapse of time from the close of the coal measure period 
down to our own days. That a large part of the denudation, how- 
ever, is of early date is rendered probable, if we look across the Chan- 
nel, and compare the geological structure of the south of Ireland 
with that of South Wales and the south-west of England, for it 
would appear highly probable that as the formation of the rocks 
was contemporaneous in each place, so were the parallel lines of 
disturbance (both running east and west) likewise contemporaneous. 
In Britain we know these disturbances and the consequent denudar 
tions were brought almost wholly to a close before the deposition of 
the higher beds of the new red sandstone. We may therefore as- 
sume the same period for those that have affected the south of Ire- 
land. 
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He must, however, utter a warning against M. £. De Beaumont's 
theory of the cotemporaneity of parallel lines of elevation being car- 
ried too far. In the British Isles alone we have three cases of east 
and west strike which have been communicated to rocks at three 
widely different epochs. In North Wales the whole of Denbighshire 
is occupied by Silurian rocks that strike east and west, traversed by 
a multitude of east and west anticlinal and synclinal lines, every 
one of which was produced before the Devonian period, since the 
old red sandstone and mountain limestone lie flat across the edges of 
the beds, and strike north and south. In South Wales and west of 
£ngland, and, if we rightly believe, in the south of Ireland, the east 
and west strike was communicated to the rocks after the close of the 
coal measure period, and before that of the upper part of the new 
red, probably, therefore, during Murchison's Permian period. In 
the south of England again, in Isle of Wight, and in the Weald of 
Kent, the east and west strike, was given to the rocks there after 
the formation of the chalk or during some tertiary period. 



April 14, 1862. — ** RemarkBupon the Geology of the Yidnity of Ballyshannon;** by 

Robert Crawfobd, Esq. 

The principal rocks occurring in this neighbourhood are carboni- 
ferous limestone, sandstone, and mica schist^ passing into gneiss. 

Among these, the limestone occupies the most conspicuous place, 
being of greater extent than the two latter formations taken toge- 
ther. It is generally of a dark blue colour, fine in texture, extremely 
hardy and in most places highly crystalline. It is much used here 
as a building stone, and is very durable. 

At Bundoran, about three miles to the south-west of Ballyshan- 
non, the limestone appears along the banks and on the shore in 
shelving rocks jutting into the sea. These abound in fossil shells, 
&c., so that in some places they seem entirely composed of them. 
Here also, numerous white veins of calcareous spar appear travers- 
ing the rock in the direction of the dip. To the north-west of Bal- 
ly shannon, on the shore near the Old Abbey, a vein of zinc blende, 
occurs, but as it is now covered with large loose stones, my time 
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was too limited to examine it minutely. This neighbourhood is 
alsa extremely rich in fossils. 

The next rock in order of extension is sandstone. It is of a yel- 
lowish grey colour, even texture, and in some places where it is ex- 
posed it is yery hard, so as to strike fire with steel. This formation 
occurs in two distinct places, at Bundrowes, on the border of the 
County Leitrim, and again at Kildoney Point, to the north of the 
entrance to Ballyshannon Harbour., In both places the stone is 
perfectly similar in appearance. Notwithstanding a yery close ex- 
amination of this for some days, I was unable to find ^njfosiUs^ or 
even the traces of any organic remains in it, except a few imperfect 
impressions of plants. 

In one place I found it overlying the limestone, both having the 
same dip, and apparently conformable. Nor was there any great 
appearance of disturbance, such as could have thrown them into the 
position here described (were it nqt their natural one). 

Besides, the dip of the sandstone at this particular spot corre- 
sponds very nearly with its general direction in all the surrounding 
district. From this I would infer that the position held by these 
rocks in this instance is their true relative position with regard to 
age, and that the sandstone is the newer formation of the two. 

Again, at Bundoran the limestone has a general tendency to dip 
towards the south-west, while the sandstone to the south of this 
point, at a much higher levels dips in pretty much the same direction. 
This, I think, strengthens the opinion I have already given with re- 
gard to the relative ages of these two rocks. 

At a quarry at side of road leading from Bundoran to Elinlough, 
the sandstone alternates with a greenish rock, rather slaty. 

At the town of Ballyshannon, and in something like the shape 
of the letter Y (the point being next to the sea), mica passing into 
gneiss occurs. It is very hard and massive, and not nearly so fissile 
as mica schist. The dip is uncommonly well marked in many places, 
and the junction of this rock with limestone on both sides is visible. 
This rock goes by the name of whinsUme among the labourers, on 
account of its toughness.* 

•yid«8ectton2,PL2. 
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May 12, 1852. 

Mr. Hamilton exhibited a section of the cutting on the Drogheda 
and Navan Railway, south of the Beauparc station. The objeet of 
it was to illustrate the contortions of the calp limestone, which is 
here finely bedded, among which there are two beds, S' and 1.5' thick, 
of crystalline limestone. He remarked that there was evidence of 
two kinds of disturbance, one of an upward force, which has heaved 
up both the calp and crystalline beds: the other, a horizontal force, 
which has twisted the calp, the direction of which was about in the 
line of section. 

These contortions are visible along a line perpendicular to the 
line of section for some distance.* 



June 9, 1852. — "Notes on the Geology of the Country aboat Kingsoonrt ;" by John 

Hamilton, Esq. 

I 

The part of the country described by Mr. Hamilton, and of which 
a map and section were shown at the meeting,t is a district which 
has for its central point the junction of the Ck)unties Meath, Ca- 
van, and Monaghan. The general features are: — The calp, or dark 
shaly limestone, covered with gravel hills, particularly towards its 
northern extremity ; it is bordered on the N.£. and S. W. by the 
mountain limestone, which rises into rugged rocky hills; from 
these hills the coal measures and new red sandstone fall to the base 
of the high hills of Silurian slate which bounds the district to the 
west. 

Beginning with the calp or black limestone, which occupies an 
extensive tract, its general dip is, I think, to the N.W., but as it is 
everywhere very much contorted in places where I observed the dip, 
it read N. and E. of N., and even £. of S. It is everywhere inter- 
sected with veins of chert. 

Associated with the calp is another formation, which assumes 
very different appearances in the two places where I observed it In 
the first of these it is a sandy shale exposed in a glen through the 

* Vide Section 3, PL 8. f Vide Section ^ PI. 4. 
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calp ; it seems to lie conformably to the latter, though at a higher 
angle, both it and the calp, at the nearest point of observation, dip- 
ping to N. 25^ W. In the second place, it is a fine-grained, finely 
stratified sandstone, which varies very much in hardness, sometimes 
becoming a friable white mass. This is visible in mass only in one 
place, where it dips W. 9° N., at an angle of 35^, but traces of 
it are visible near its litnits, where it seems to have joined the calp, 
and in these places it is distinctly interstratijied with the calp. It is 
intersected with veins of chert exactly like the calp, and seems, when 
in a soft state, to have shared with it the infiuences which have con- 
torted it as the calp is. It seems that at one time it had a much 
greater extent, and that it has been worn away by denudation, both 
from the surface it presents, and also from the fact that the gravel 
hills are full of fragments of the same kind of sandstone and bits of 
chert, mixed with pieces of calp and mountain limestone. This for- 
mation, then, belongs to the grit beds of the carboniferous limestone, 
and in this instance is associated with the calp division of that sys- 
tem. In tracing the black limestone up a glen in the bed of the 
stream, and in ground on each side, there are several nodules of 
various sizes which have been worn by the stream out of the calp. 
As I could not find more than one in situ^ I cannot say whether they 
are distributed in layers in the calp ; but some are found of an ap- 
pearance as if once joined together, like grape-shot The consti- 
tuents of these nodules are the carbonates of lime, magnesia, and 
iron, in the following per-centage: 68.64 per cent of carbonate of 
lime;- 2.64 per cent of carbonate of magnesia; and 5.60 per cent of 
carbonate of iron ; the remainder being made up of silex and iron 
pyrites, which fills the columnar divisions of the stones. 
100 grains gave — 

Insoluble Matter. 

Silex «nd Iron Pyrites (Fe Sa) + loflB, . . . 23.12 

Fe 0, C Oj, 5.60 

Ca 0, C Oj, 68.64 

MgO, COa, 2.64 

100.00 

At this point the valley is crossed by a ridge of a fine-grained 
crystalline greenstone; the mass is about ten feet thick at l^e sur- 
face, and is visible for 30 yards, running W. 30° N. This intru- 
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sion changes the dip of the calp at the spot, causing it to form a 
synclinal. Further up the valley there is another mass of the same, 
running W. 34° N. The next formation is the mountain limestone, 
which forms rugged hills, covered with large masses of the stone, 
which have been greatly water-worn. Its general dip is a few de- 
grees south of westy and at an angle of from 10^ to 20^, with very 
distinctly marked joint planes, which run N. 25° £. throughout the 
whole mass. It is in many places highly fossiliferous,* but in one 
part it becomes destitute of fossils, and hard and highly crystalline, 
almost a marble, though I cannot account for its being so highly 
crystalline in this point.* In the middle of the limestone (near Bres- 
laustown) one of the forms which it takes is in a thick bed which 
is a brecciated mass, and appears as if formed of angular pieces of 
limestone, cemented together by the pouring in of large quantities 
of sandy carbonate of lime. 

The mountain limestone is succeeded on the east by a gritty 
sandstone. The change is a gradual one, the limestone gradually 
becoming more sandy till it becomes a perfect sandstone. This is 
another form of the grit beds of the carboniferous limestone, in this 
case associated with the crystalline beds of it. 

Overlying the mountain limestone comes the coal measures, 
which in many places rise up, forming a cliff to the S.E., where I 
observed it and the limestone close together. They were conforma- 
ble, though at a distance it is not sa They dip at an angle of 26^, 
and have very distinct joint planes running in the same direction as 
those in the limestone. It varies in character very much, from a 
compact red and white freestone to a loose, sharp, siliceous sand. In 
many places it contains impressions of stalks, and thin beds of coal 
and coaly matter. The place where I observed the latter more par- 
ticularly is in a cutting of a stream, forty feet deep, to drain a lake. 
Between the limestone and the sandstone there were: — 1st, stiff 
days ; 2nd, thin seams of coal and coaly matter ; 3rd, friable varie- 
gated shale; and this order was repeated over and over again. At 
one point there are, interstratified with the coal sandstone, three 
beds ; the upper one of these is a bed two feet thick, of an impure 
calcareous sandstone, the middle one a bed one foot thick, of a black 

• Containing the gmera Euomphalus, Bellerophon, Spiiifer, Lox<»ema, Cypri- 
cardium, Productus. 
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fissile shale; and the lowest a bed five feet thick, the same as the 
upper one. The middle bed is full of impressions of shells, and some 
traces of plants, which seem to have all sujQTered great compression, 
being greatly flattened out. The shells belong to two genera, Gro- 
niatites and Pecten. The trough formed by the slate hills and the 
inclined sandstone beds is filled with red and blue loams and marls, 
and stiff plastic clay of the new red sandstone formation; in the cen* 
tre these are horizontal; but at the edges it seems to dip, so as to 
take the form of the trough in which it lies. In one place, as far 
as I obserred, there are several beds of gypsiun, separated by thin 
beds of plastic clay. By boring they have ascertained that these 
beds are forty feet thick, at least; but no traces of salt beds are 
found either from boring, or in the springs of the district. 

The high hills to the east stretching northwards are formed of 
green Silurian slates standing at a very high angle. They separate 
into very thin lamince, the divisions being made in the planes of 
stratification, and not in those of cleavage; the divisions in the di- 
rection of cleavage are filled up and cemented together again by 
seams of carbonate of lime. They dip on one side of the hills to the 
S. 26^ £., and over the hills to N. 36^ W., appearing to form a very 
high anticlinal axis. At the base of these hills there is generally a 
talus of coarse gravel, formed of water-worn pieces of the Silurian. 



ANNUAL ADDRESS 

OF 

THE PRESIDENT, 

LIEUT.-COLONEL PORTLOCK, R.E. 

DELIVERED FEB. IItk, 1852. 



Gentlemen, — In addressing you on this occasion I shall adhere to 
the system which I adopted in my Address of last year, and divide 
the subject of our researches and studies into the two branches of 
Physical and Organic Geology. 

In the first of these branches it may appear to many that we are 
restricted to the examination of our own planet, and that it would 
be vain to look beyond the limits of the earth itself for any informa- 
tion calculated to throw light either on its structure or on the phe- 
nomena exhibited in the various dislocations and disturbances of its 
surface ; but though it would undoubtedly be unwise to base our 
science on observations drawn from the external planetary bodies, 
or to resume those cosmical dreams which led the early cultivators 
of natural science into the field of dazzling but useless speculation, it 
is assuredly only right to ascertain whether the conclusions we have 
drawn from terrestrial observations alone are in conformity with 
the laws which regulate the combinations and the condition of mat- 
ter throughout the universe. If, indeed, we investigate laws rather 
than isolated facts, we perceive that there is every reason to believe 
that they are general and not local ; that they are not limited to the 
earth itself, or local, but are in equal operation throughout the visi- 
ble universe. And it is thus, for example, that with each fresh dis- 
covery of a new planet, there is obtained additional proof of the uni- 
versality of the great law of gravitation. Keeping, then, in view the 
great probability, at least, of uniformity in the laws of nature, we 
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are justified in applying the knowledge acquired of other planetary 
bodies to the rectification of anything which is imperfect in that of 
oar own. In studying the earth with a view to the elucidation of the 
phenomena exhibited by its surface, it has, for example, been found 
necessary, or at least it has been thought necessary* to assume that 
the planet was once in a liquid state, that the cause of its fluidity 
was original heat, and that a portion of the crust has cooled down, 
and become solid, in proportion as this heat has been radiated into 
space. According, therefore, to this hypothesis, it is supposed, that 
some portion of the earth is still in a liquid state, either as a central 
nucleus, if the consolidation has commenced from the surface; or an 
intermediate annulus, if the consolidation has proceeded simultane- 
ously from the centre and surface. This h3rpothesis has been prin- 
cipally maintained on two leading arguments ; namely, the evidence 
of internal heat, and the coincidence of the form of the earth with 
that which would be assumed by a fluid body rotating upon its 
axis, in the manner of the earth. 

Before, however, I enter on the latter consideration, let me no- 
tice an independent objection which has been urged against the 
theory of a still existing liquid nucleus by that eminent philosopher, 
Mr. Hopkins, now President of the Geological Society of London, 
namely, that under the very great superincumbent pressure of the 
superficial mass a condition of liquidity is impossible. To main- 
tain this objection it seems to me necessary to establish what are 
the actual conditions of fluidity. One of these is manifestly a tem- 
perature, definite as regards each substance under some one fixed 
pressure, and another a definite pressure, estimated as regards some 
fixed temperature But there is another condition which must ma- 
terially a£Pect the change from a liquid to a solid, or from a solid 
to a liquid state, namely, the mode in which the particles of the body 
are arranged when they assume a crystalline form. 

Let me, for example, inquire how these conditions may be sup* 
posed to affect the great mass of water which forms an envelope to -so 
large a portion of the earth. Water, then, is known to us in three 
different states: as vapour in steam; as a liquid in water; and as a 
solid in ice. The change from the liquid to the gaseous or vapour- 
ous state can be examined in reference to the conditions both of tem- 
perature and pressure, and it is found that as the pressure increases 
the temperature must also increase, in order to effect the desir^ 
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change, or to transform the liquid water into the gaseous steam, and 
it is therefore possible to conceive that a pressure might exist more 
than equivalent to the effects of any conceivable increase of tempe- 
rature. But what is the state of the case, if we examine the other 
change, namely, that of the liquid water into the solid ice. If this 
change take place by abstraction of caloric or by congelation, M. 
Person has shown that there is an intermediate state in which water 
resembles a viscous rather than a fluid or solid mass. It is in this 
state that water, contrary to the usual effect of increasing cold, be- 
gins to expand by a re-adjustment of its molecules, until at length 
it becomes a crystalline solid in ice, which occupies more space than 
the fluid water, and is therefore specifically lighter. What, then, 
should be the effect of an alteration of pressure on this remarkable 
change? It might be supposed that a diminution of pressure ought, 
so far as regards the expansion or crystallization, to facilitate freez- 
ing, or to raise the freezing-point, and an increase of pressure ought 
to restrain it; but though the latter must be the case, there does 
not appear any means to establish a balance, as diminished tempe- 
rature would only lessen the power of the body to assume a more 
bulky form, or to resist the compression of pressure. Nor, indeed, 
can even the first proposition be admitted, as expansion from tem- 
perature may take place without the assumption of a crystalline 
condition. 

Is it, then, possible that water may be solid and not crystallized? 
So far as our knowledge at present extends, I am not aware that this 
question can be otherwise answered than by a negative. The sound- 
ing line has penetrated depths of an ocean amounting to about two 
miles, or 3500 yards, and though the temperature has been found 
little above the freezing-point, a state of perfect fluidity has been 
preserved, though under a pressure of more than 100 atmospheres, 
and there is little reason to doubt that the result would be the 
same at the probable extreme depth of our ocean, or under a pres- 
sure of 200 atmospheres. We see, then, that the change from the 
liquid to the solid state depends in water on peculiar molecular pro- 
perties or relations, which are in some degree consequent on a par- 
ticular state of the body as regards caloric. In other substances the 
effects of the changes from a liquid to a solid, or from a solid to a 
liquid state, may be less striking; but I am not aware that any ex- 
perimental evidence can be adduced to show that when a body has 
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assumed a liquid state, to which certain molecular arrangements are 
essential, that it can, bj pressure alone, or without the loss of ca- 
loric, be restored to the solid form. 

At the present time Mr. Hopkins is engaged in a series of ex- 
periments, at the instance of the Royal Society, on this most im- 
portant and interesting subject; and, aided by the great mechanical 
ability of Mr. Fairbairn, there is little doubt that he will ere long 
arrive at a determination of the limit, if such there be, in masses of 
mineral matter, where the repulsive force, either exercised by, or 
called into action by, caloric shall be infinite as compared to the 
compressing force of pressure, and where fluidity must therefore be 
permanent, so long as the temperature remains unchanged. 

Having thus briefly stated the doubts I at present entertain as 
to the possibility of reducing to a solid state, by pressure alone, the 
molten mineral matter of our earth, so long as a sufficiently high 
temperature can be maintained to insure an adequate repulsive force, 
I shall proceed to the other objection which has been urged by our 
able Secretary, — namely, that cUl the planets do not exhibit forms 
which a fluid rotating upon its axis ought to assume. It would be 
out of place to repeat here the mathematical reasonings on which 
Mr. Haughton rests his objections, as they have formed the subject 
of a detailed paper read before the Royal Irish Academy ; but the 
general character and results of that reasoning I shall now briefly 
state. 

Mr. Haughton, starting from the celebrated theorem of Clairaut, 
which expresses the results of the combined actions of gravity as an 
attractive, and of centrifugal force as a repellant force, in a body 
rotating on an axis, first inquires whether the figures of the several 
planetary bodies, of which tolerably accurate measurements have been 
made, fulfil the necessary conditions of that theorem on the hydrosta- 
tic or fluid theory. Stating the maximum and minimum limits of the 
compression which fluid bodies of the magnitudes of the planets should 
exhibit, Mr. Haughton finds that the compression or ellipticity of 
Uranus, of Saturn, of Jupiter, and of the Earth, is consistent with 
the theory of original fluidity, but as regards Mars, that the result 
is widely different. For example, whilst the major theoretical limit 
of ellipticity is ^ j-y, and the minor limit of ellipticity is ^l^* ^^^ 
measurements by Herschel (1784) give the polar diameter, 1272, 
and the equatorial, 1355, or an ellipticity of no less than ^* 
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Hence, if it be assamed that in all cases the liquid mass of the pla- 
nets had arrived at a state of equilibrium before consolidation, or 
that, being still fluid, it is in a state of equilibrium, this ellipticitj 
must be considered inconsistent with the conditions of the theorem, 
and hence a fluid theorj will be inadmissible. 

Before, however, I further examine this portion of the argu- 
ment, or discuss the data on which it depends, let me look at the 
other form of the proposition — ^namelj, original solidity. Reason- 
ing, then, from these two postulates, which are considered observed 
facts, — namely, first, that gravity is perpendicular to the surface of 
the earth; and second, that the figure of the earth is that of an ellip- 
soid of revolution of small ellipticity, — Mr. Haughton shows that the 
conditions of the theorem of Clairaut are fulfilled by the earth, on 
the hypothesis of original solidity, and further, that the deduction 
may be generalized so as to embrace the other planets, including 
Mars. '* It thus appears," he says, '^ that the theorem of Clairaut, 
which establishes a connexion between the law of variation of gra- 
vity and the figure of the earth, is independent of the fluid hypo- 
thesis, and even of any very definite hypothesis, as to the arrange- 
ment of matter in the interior of the earth.'* 

So far, indeed, Mr. Haughton appears to avoid, or at least ima- 
gines he has avoided, hypothesis; but the difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of so doing is made manifest by the next passage, where 
he says: — '^ The distribution of the materials composing the planets 
must be such as to satisfy" an equation in which ** the diflerence 
between the moments of inertia of the earth round the polar and 
equatorial axes enters as a function of its figure and rotation." It 
appears to me that this is as great a difficulty in a philosophical so- 
lution of the question as can well be conceived, for whilst on the fluid 
theory the result of rotation of a spherical body is, that it shall as- 
sume a compressed figure, and that the force of gravity shall con- 
tinue perpendicular to the surface, and the figures of all the planets 
measured with sufficient precision, excepting one, conform to that 
theory, both in rotation and figure — ^it is necessary to assume, on the 
theory of solidity, such an arrangement of the materials as will pro- 
duce this perpendicular action of gravity; and in the case of Mars, 
to modify this assumption by another perfectly arbitrary, — ^namely, 
" to suppose that Mars contained originally more or denser matter in 
his equator than the other planets," a supposition which seems to be 
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at Tarianoe with the harmony of nature, and to rest on no reasona- 
ble ground. But may we not also ask whether this latter supposi- 
tion is consistent with the first postulate,— that gravity is perpendi- 
cular to the surface? and further, though the mean or average result 
on the earth may be assumed as a perpendicular direction of the 
force of gravity to the surface, are there not sufficient local devia- 
tions and disturbances to show us that the generality can only be 
due to equally general r^ulariiy of distribution in the matter of the 
earth? Admiring, therefore, as I do, the mathematical powers of 
our learned Secretary, I cannot admit that he has as yet' satisfac- 
torily solved this great cosmical question; and I shall for a moment 
turn again to the consideration of the fluid theory. 

Mr. Haughton adopts the measurements of Herschel in respect 
to Mars; but, as pointed out by Mr. Hennessy of Cork, another dis- 
tinguished mathematician of our College, these measurements have 
not been adopted by modem astronomers. Laplace* adopts Arago's 
' measurements, the two diameters being in the proportion of 189 
to 194, and Schubertf gives the measurements of Schroter, which 
afford a ratio of 81 to 80, though he also quotes those of Herschel. 
It thus appears that the following proportions between the polar and 
equatorifd axes have been given by independent observers, namely: 

1.0667, or elliptidty, ^ 
1.0266, „ A 

1.0126, „ A 

which exhibit a very remarkable discrepancy, and although the 
results are all in excess of the theoretic compression, I cannot ad- 
mit that, in consequence, it must be assumed that the fluid theory 
has failed. These figures alone do not even convey a sufficiently 
powerful representation of the uncertainty which still hangs over 
the determination of the real figure of Mars. 

Humboldt, in the third volume of Kosmos, gives two indepen- 
dent determinations by Arago, — the first, tts\ ^^^ second, Vt* -^^ 
eminent Cambridge mathematician thus writes: — ^' Before specula- 
ting as to the cause of the large ellipticity, it is proper to inquire, 
does it exist? On taking down a volume of the Greenwich Obser- 

* See Harte*s TransUUoii, toL i., page 67. 1880. 
t Tt$iU d*Astraiioniie Theoriqne, tome ii page 268. 
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vationa, and referring to it, it seemed that the discrepancies between 
individual obseryations were larger than the whole quantity in dis- 
pute.*' Professor Challis has even furnished me with two determi- 
nations of the ellipticitj of Mars, from distinct sets of Greenwich 
Observations, and whilst these differ as widely from each other as 
the least and greatest do of these I have quoted, the mean gives a 
compression of ^V Again, Mr. Hind, in his most beautiful po- 
pular work, *^ The Solar System,'' after mentioning the statement 
of Sir W. Herschel, observes: — "But an extensive series of obser- 
vations recently taken with the best instruments to be found in ob- 
servatories, gives the compression much less, or the ratio of the dia- 
meter, as 51 to 50, which is probably nearer the truth. It is only 
at the oppositions, or about once in two years, that we see the disc 
of Mars fully illuminated ; consequently, the proper times for deter- 
mining the difference of diameter, or for any observations upon the 
appearance of the surface, are not of very frequent occurrence." The 
rarity of such opportunities, and the great difficulty of determining 
a difference between the diameters of a planet which subtends an 
angle of little more than four seconds at the time of conjunction, 
and while in opposition and perihelion somewhat more than thirty 
seconds, have, doubtless, led to such conflicting statements, — as the 
error of a single second, which may reasonably be expected in such 
observations, would involve more than the whole expected difference. 
Nor is it surprising that Dr. Maskelyne could detect no sensible 
difference between the equatorial and polar diameters, and that Pro- 
fessor Johnson, of Oxford, has furnished me with a result tending 
in an opposite direction. He gives his observations with reserve, 
and does not attach much weight to them, having been taken at the 
early period of his connexion with the Observatory; but they are, 
at least, additional proofs of the great difficulties and uncertainty of 
the subject: — 
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. 6.441 
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• « 
. 5.881 



6.503 



The planet was at its mean distance from the earth, and Professor 
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location of the cmst, a local relief of the pressure takes place, the 
liquid matter within will be ready to yield to the lateral force, and 
to rise up into the fissure or crack above it. Such, indeed, would 
be the case, even were there not an actual condition of fluidity, if 
pressure alone prevented the assumption of that condition, as on the 
removal of the obstruction the matter condensed would at once be^ 
come fluid, and nearly the same phenomena be exhibited. In regard 
to the second objection, it is manifest that the propagation of motion 
through a body so imperfectly fluid as the molten earthy matter of 
our globe necessarily is, must be a very slow process, more espe- 
cially as frequent subsidences from dislocations must occur to check 
it. The eruption of a volcano may therefore be, and in all proba- 
bility is, the result in many cases of pressure at a very distant point 
slowly propagated through the viscous mass, and terminating by an 
outburst of molten matter, long subsequent to the first impulse 
which really produced it; and in like manner, the earth- wave, or 
earthquake, being propagated with greater rapidity through the solid 
medium of the crust, it may have passed away long before the oc- 
currence of an eruption, the origin of which was actually at the 
same point and time. It is thus that in my mind the actual earth- 
quake and volcanic phenomena are really connected with each other, 
their origin being synchronous, though their visible results are not so. 
Were it possible to remove the envelope of detritic matter which 
conceals so large a portion of the probably congelated crust of the 
earth, it would be easy to estimate the disturbances which it has ex- 
perienced ; but it is now seen only darkly through a veil. Let it 
not, however, be supposed that the degrading forceof water has ma- 
terially assisted in giving its present form to our earth, as Mr. 
Haughton supposes it may have done in Mars; for though the se- 
dimentary deposits have been contorted and elevated by internal 
convulsions, they are in themselves, even including the metamorphio 
or crystalline schists, a small fraction of the earth's crust in thick- 
ness; and when compared with the augmentation of the earth's semi- 
diameter, if we allow them a thickness of five miles, they are but 
one-half of the difference between the polar and equatorial radiL 
But, further, let it be also remembered that there are sedimentary 
deposits in all parts of the world, and it is therefore more than pro- 
bable that if the action of water has preserved a proportionate in- 
crease in thickness of these deposits from the poles to the equator. 
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it is the utmost effect which can be ascribed to it; and hence, that 
the real form of the earth had been acquired before the work of de- 
gradation had commenced. 

In addition to the arguments for a former condition of igneous 
fluidity of our earth afforded by the wide, or rather general, exten- 
sion of crystalline massive rocks, and of trachytes, basalts, and other 
volcanic rocks, as well as by the progressive increase of temperature 
from the surface of the earth downwards, the existence of insulated 
crystallized minerals in the heart or substance of rocky masses ap- 
pears to supply another most important one. Our able member, 
your former President, Mr. Mallet, has shown us how effectively 
the experiments of the laboratory may be made the basis for estab- 
lishing great physical laws, in his researches on earthquakes, or on 
the transmission of waves through solid media of various degrees of 
elasticity ; and in a similar manner M. Ebelman has illustrated in the 
laboratory the formation of many of the hardest and most infusible 
of the precious gems. In my former address I pointed out the re- 
searches of M. Daubree on the formation of quartz crystals, <&c., 
through the intervention of chlorine, and the re-action of some other 
base on the volatile chloride of silicium, using that compound as a 
substitute for the natural and less easily formed volatile compounds, 
fluoride and boride of silicium; and there cannot be a doubt that 
many of the crystals in veins, or which line fissures or cracks, have 
be^i thus formed, as there is no appearance of a corresponding ac- 
tion of heat on the containing substances; but these are, to a certain 
extent, secondary or subsequent to the formation of the sedimen- 
tary deposits in which they occur; and though they betray, to a 
certain extent, some remarkable peculiarities of the internal per* 
tions of the earth, they cannot entirely explain the formation of de- 
finite crystallized minerals. 

About four years ago, M. Ebelman described, in a paper read to 
the Academy of Sciences, his views of crystallization in the dry way, 
in which the elementary substances are held in solution by a mine- 
ral solvent, aided by great heat ; and exhibited some of its most strik- 
ing results in artificially formed gems. In a second paper* he has 
now still further illustrated the subject, and formed many rare and 
precious stones, which, though infusible at the temperature of our 

• Read Maich 8, 1851. Annales de Chimie, Sept., 1851. 
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furnaces, are foand naturally formed in the mineral kingdom; and 
further, by thus preparing some new crystallized mineral compounds 
analogous to known species, he has generalized his discovery, and 
furnished types to which the composition of these species also may 
be referred* Ebelman proceeds on the same principle as if he had 
adopted water, alcohol, or eren fluorine or borine, as a solrent, se- 
lecting, however, a substance which remains fixed at a high tampe- 
rature, though at a higher it becomes volatile, — such as boracic 
and phosphoric acids, and some alkaline phosphates. These sub- 
stances act as powerful fluxes at a high temperature, but are ulti- 
mately vaporized, when the substances they retained in solution 
crystallize. Some of the examples of his last experiments I shall 
here state. Zinciferous Spinelle or gahnite. — ^In his various trials 
M. Ebelman found the zinc volatilized in great measure by the heat 
of the porcelain furnace he used, and hence he failed to produce the 
required mineral. He now used the muffles of M« Bapterosse's ma- 
nufacture of paste buttons, and succeeded. A mixture of alumina, 
6 grammes; of oxyde of zinc, 5; and of melted boracic acid, 6; — 
exposed in the muffle for eighteen hours, left crystals of aluminate 
of zinc, which scratched quartz easily. They consisted of — Aliunina, 
55.9; oxyde of zinc, 44.1, corresponding to the formula, AUOsfZnO. 
And in another experiment, in which a little bichromate of potash 
was added to the mixture, beautiful transparent octahedral crystals 
of a bright ruby colour were obtained, some of which measured one- 
tenth of an inch the side. Gymophane, or aluminate of glucine, 
was formed in transparent crystals, which scratched topaz, and in 
length were from 2 to 2^ tenths of an inch, the specific gravity be- 
ing 3.759; whilst that of the native cymophane of Brazil is 3.734. 
This mineral, therefore, could be prepared sufficiently large for the 
cabinet of a mineralogist Chromates, ferrates, and magneso-bo- 
rates were similarly formed; but let me turn to silicates. Peridot, 
or silicate of magnesia, resembling that of Vesuvius, was formed 
from a mixture of silica, 4.50 grammes; magnesia, 6.15; boracio 
acid, 6.00, the result being a composition corresponding to the for- 
mula, — Si Os, MgO; or silica, 42.6; magnesia, 57.2; with traces of 
oxyde of iron. These crystals had the vitreous lustre and hardness 
of native peridot, and were infueibk by the blow-pipe; their density 
was a little less, as they contained less oxyde of iron. Alumina was 
obtained crystallized, with all the properties of corindon (corundum). 
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It IB unnecessary that I should follow M. Ebelman through all his 
labours, or give the entire list of the minerals he produced. But 
one passage in respect to aluminates deserves especial notice:-— 
** If the metallic borate is fixed, and if the affinity of the alumina 
for the base is not sufficient at the temperature of the furnace to 
expel the boracic acid combined with it, the alumina crystallizes in 
a state of purity in the midst of the fluxed matter, whether borax 
and silica, borax and bary tes, lime or oxide of manganese ; and if 
the affinity be sufficient, aluminates of the several bases are formed. 
How strong is the resemblance of this first case to that of the crys- 
tallization of felspar in a more fusible felspathic paste, so common in 
porphyries.*' 

M. Ebelman observes with justice, that by this beautiful pro- 
cess the chemist is able to establish the true types and formulae of 
mineral species, as the specimens he produces are in a state of purity, 
which can rarely be the case with native minerals; and thus to in- 
troduce a greater precision in the grouping of such species; and, 
acting on these results, he unites the diallages with the hornblendes. 
Well may M. Ebelman say — '* That by such researches we shall ob- 
tain much valuable notions of the origin and conditions of crystalliza- 
tion of mineral species ;" and, I will add, an illustration of the real 
condition of the matter of the earth in which such processes have 
been carried on. 

To this description of inquiry I attach all those investigations 
which lead to the recognition of general action, whether chemical 
or physical, as they must in the end afford us a more correct know- 
ledge of the manner in which the earth has been brought to its pre- 
sent state. I have before dwelt at some length on the labours of 
M. Delesse in this branch of what may be called chemical geology ; 
and have shown the bearing of M. Bammelsberg's researches on the 
same question. Mr. Haughton has entered on the same field with 
the latter chemist in his comparisons of the serpentine of Cornwall 
and Connemara, being aided in his analysis by another of our mem- 
bers, the Rev. Mr. Galbraith. From careful analyses of a Cornish 
specimen, and of one from Pallinahinch quarry in Connemara, it ap- 
pears that their composition is conformable to the formula deduced 
by Bammelsberg from a mean of thirteen results from different lo- 
calities, — ^viz. : 

2 [(3 MgO, 2 S O3) + 3 H 0] + 8 (MgO, H 0). 
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When, therefore, we consider that this mineral is itself magne- 
sian, and is invariably associated either with magnesian rocks of an 
igneous character, or with distinctly metamorphic rocks, the change 
in which can scarcely have been effected without the agency of heat, 
such results are most valuable as bearing on the great question already 
discussed. This is even more the case when we consider the other 
result of Mr. Haughton's inquiry, — namely, that the red earthy 
base of the Cornish porphyry is identical in its chemical relations 
and constitution with the Galway serpentine, as it affords another 
illustration of the processes described by Ebelman, on the grand 
scale of the laboratory of nature. 

Dr. Apjohn has contributed a very interesting notice of a new 
mineral compound brought under his notice by Greinrge McDowell, 
Esq., one of the Fellows of our College. It is represented to have 
been part of a central mass or nucleus, within a lode or bed of sid- 
phur ore discovered in the Ballymurtagh district of the county 
of Wicklow; and on analysis proved to be a compound of simple or 
basic sulphurets of the three metals, iron, lead, and zinc, mixed up 
with a portion of the ordinary bisulphuret or iron pyrites of the lode, 
and represented by the formula-* 

FeS + PbS+ 6ZnS. 

The importance of sulphur as one of the great agents in produc- 
ing some of our most valuable metallic ores necessarily strikes the 
philosophic geologist; and knowing, from its appearance amongst 
volcanic products, that it still exists in large quantities within the 
earth's crust, he cannot but watch with curiosity every phenomenon 
connected with it At present, it is known that this elementary 
substance, when subjected to great heat, loses its fluidity, and aa- 
Bumes at a certain temperature a condition of viscous liquidity quite 
analogous to that of earthy matter when thus dissolved; and it may, 
therefore, be associated with lava or any other volcanic product 
when not in a condition to take fire and bum. The action, also, 
of a simple combining body on the metallic bases, associates it with 
chlorine, fluorine, borine, &c ; and it must therefore be received as 
one of the principal agents used by nature in modifying the earth's 
crust. This remarkable separation, therefore, of a distinct or defi* 
nite mineral compound from the mass of the bisulphuret of iron is 
deserving of much reflection, and seems to imply some very peculiar 
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condition of the lode, which permitted a free exercise of chemical 
affinities and re-action. I think that much light would be thrown 
on the natural process by subjecting sulphurets to the action of in* 
tense heat in vessels from which air was excluded ; and by whom 
could such experiments be better conducted than by my learned 
friend, Dr. Apjohn? 

The papers of the present session have been principally of a phy* 
sical character, describing remarkable phenomena, but not adding 
to our knowledge of the natural history of the epoch connected 
with them ; and I much regret that our members, from that bias 
which they necessarily receive in their collegiate course, seem too 
much disposed to rest satisfied with such descriptions, which, how- 
ever valuable, are only a part, and a small part, of geological science; 
however, I hope that the precepts and example of the able naturalist 
whom you have elected to occupy your Chair will bring back the 
inquiry (in part, at least) to the investigation of the zoology of our 
strata, and to the perfecting of our lists of organic remains, without 
which we must continue to reason on very imperfect data. 

Mr. Haughton, in his paper on Rathlin Island, points out many 
interesting facts. He shows that the general dip of the chalk is 
from S. to N. ; and as that of the chalk on the opposite side is from 
N. to S.y we may assume that though the chalk of Antrim and Bath* 
lin is overlaid by basalt, it has also been uplifted by it. This is con- 
sistent with the facts Mr. Haughton describes,— -namely, that frag- 
ments of chalk are found in the dyke which runs up the valley west 
of the church, and that the basalt is intermixed with the chalk ; 
and with a similar fact I described in my Geological Report, where a 
large block of basalt exists isolated in the chalk cliff. Mr. Haugh- 
ton enumerates and describes several dykes which he considers to 
correspond with the dykes of Ballycastle, and not with those of Ken- 
bane Head, as stated by Buckland and Conybeare. He describes a 
bed of lignite at Dunangael; and a bed of ironstone and several 
faults at Kebble Head, in a bed of ochre, which deserve especial con- 
sideration, as the general character of the strata differs so essentially 
from that of the clay and other strata in which faults so commonly 
occur. Perhaps the most interesting portion of this communication 
is that in which the author describes his experiments on some long 
basaltic pillars, and the determination by them that these pillars 
possessed distinct magnetic polarity, the upper end corresponding 
to the north pole of the magnet. The magnetic condition of rocks 
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has only recently engaged the attention of geologists, although it 
must now be evident that the stability of the universe depends on 
the balance between the paramagnetic and diamagnetic conditions of 
its constituent parts. 

The joint paper of Dr. Sidney and Mr. Medlicott, on the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Town of Wexford, is in like manner unconnected 
with any zoological data. The limestone in the neighbourhood of 
the town is magnesian, and alternates with beds of shale; and it is 
worthy of remark that a large portion of the lower carboniferous 
limestones of the south of Ireland possess this magnesian character. 
Much of the limestone is highly crystalline, and full of small , cavi- 
ties, which sometimes contain very pure native sulphur. The lime- 
stone is conformable to the old red sandstone and conglomerate, 
which appear in the flanks of the hills south-west of the town, whilst 
the strata of the quartz rocks and day-slate hills dip in a different 
direction to those of the limestone and old red, and at a higher angle. 
This is a point which shotdd be carefully examined, in order to de- 
termine the correct geological formations of these several deposits. 

In the last session of last year Mr. Haughton brought before the 
Bociety some examples of angular fragments of granite found in a 
bed of limestone opened in a quarry near Crumlin, county of Dub- 
lin. Such cases have been recorded before, but, as Mr. Haughton 
remarks, the fragments are here confined to a single bed, not occur- 
ring in those either above or below it, so that the force which re- 
moved and deposited them in the calcareous mud was only exerted 
during a limited portion of time. The nearest granite in situ is at 
Killikee, four miles distant; but to determine the exact nature of 
the phenomenon, it is necessary to know whether the line of dip or 
the line of strike is in relation to the granite. If the former, may 
not this be an ancient example of that description of mud slip which 
Mr. Mallet has explained? In a specimen obtained from a gravel 
bed, the enveloping limestone was a dolomite; but this condition 
was most probably due to a subsequent change similar to that which 
has been effected on the crystals of felspar of the granite. Mr. 
Haughton gives an analysis of the limestone boulder which contained 
the granite fragments, and reduces his analysis to the formula-* 

7 (Ca 0, C O2) + 6 [(Mg 0, Fe O), COJ ; 

whilst he finds by an analysis of the dolomite from between Wil- 
liamstown and the Rock station, that its composition is represented 
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by the same formtila, though the composition is very different in 
the proportions of iron and magnesia; — in the first the proportions 
of carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of iron being as 35 to 1 ; 
and in the latter 26 to 1 2 ; and hence Mr. Haughton concludes, that 
the boulder did not come from that locality of the dolomite rock. 
But surely such reasoning cannot be admitted in geology; and as 
the boulder contained fossils, a better means of comparison might 
have been found in them. When we consider that the chemical ac- 
tion is here between the particles deposited as confused mud, we 
might well expect that these isomorphous compounds would vary at 
distances of even a few yards, or even in every specimen. The iden- 
tity is, in fact, more nearly approximated to than might have been 
expected, as the proportions of argil are actually 14.64 to 15.66; 
and we must take care not to discredit this most valuable auxiliary 
to geology by applying it to the determination of geological ques- 
tions beyond its reach. 

Mr. Jukes's paper on the Geology of the South Staffordshire 
Goal-fields is one, also, which merely deals with the physical pheno- 
mena; but in this case, as the English formations have been so fully 
worked out, the deficiency is of less importance. Having shown the 
manner in which the carboniferous rocks dip under at both sides, 
the new red sandstone which lies between the Fenine chain and the 
mountains of North Wales, and pointed attention to the insulated 
coal-fieldsof Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and Shrop- 
shire, — in the latter of which the mountain limestone and millstone 
grit and Devonian shale are almost wanting, the coal measures rest- 
ing on Silurian, or even more ancient strata; — ^he describes in detail 
the South Staffordshire or Dudley Field. 

In this district the new red sandstone, carboniferous and Silu- 
rian strata, are all present. In the Silurian, soft shale predomi- 
nates, having near the summit a twenty-five feet band of argillaceous 
nodular limestone, referred to the Aymestry limestone; at 1000 
feet below, one or two bands, each 30 feet thick, referred to the 
Wenlock and Dudley limestones; and at 1500 feet lower, another 
band, 30 feet thick, referred to the Woolhope limestone, the top 
of the Caradoc sandstone appearing in one part of the district still 
lower. The coal formation is here made up entirely of coed mea" 
sures, and is 1500 feet thick. It really contains about twelve dis- 
tinct beds, which are, however, in some places brought together, so 
as to form, apparently, one bed 30 feet thick. Besides the stratified 
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rocks, there are several varieties of igneous or trap rocks, sucli as 
basalt, porph3/Titic, greenstone rocks, which are rarely wanting in 
disturbed districts; and this, though in part its tranquillity seems to 
have been unaffected, has not escaped disturbance, as is manifested 
by numerous faults. It is thus that in some places there is a perfect 
conformability between the new r^ and the coal measures, whilst 
in others the latter, and sometimes the Silurian strata below are 
seen tilted up, and cropping out at high angles; and Mr. Jukes 
points out the caution which such variations teach the miner to use 
in his estimates of the probability of finding coal under the new red 
sandstone, as it may happen that in some cases the Silurian strata alone 
may be found under it. Wherever, indeed, there are indications of 
internal disturbance, the geological problems of mining become com- 
plex, and require the greatest skill in their solution. Mr. Jukes 
records his discovery in 1850 of lias beds in Needwood Forest, and 
states his opinion that, as lias exists here and in Cheshire, it is proba- 
ble that all the midland counties were once a great lias plain, and 
that the great boundary faults of the coal-fields are newer than even 
the lias. Such speculations are interesting, but it should be re- 
membered that the lias was a marine deposit, and probably subject 
to many modifications and disturbances during its deposition. 

' The last paper I shall notice is a mineralogical one by Dr. Ap- 
john. It contains the analysis of a mineral purchased by Rev. Pro- 
fessor Jellett from a mineral dealer in Switzerland. Mr. Jellett sus- 
pected that it was new, and his suspicion was confirmed by Dr. 
Apjohn, in whose laboratory it was analyzed by one of his pupils, 
Mr. H. Wright. It forms a species of crust of a dull greenish-yel- 
low colour, on the surface of an indurated talc schist, which contains 
brown granidar garnets, and has white asbestos adhering to it. It 
scratches quartz, has a compact fracture, but is composed of nume- 
rous aggregated prisms, with rhombic bases, the angles of which are 
60<^ and 120^. Its specific gravity is 3.741. The composition from 
two analyses is represented by this formula—^ 

4 Si 03 + 2 Fe2 Os + 6 Ca O. 

To reduce this to a rational formula. Dr. Apjohn first consi- 
ders the peroxide of iron as performing the part of a base; but 
in this case it would be necessary to admit a form of silicate of 
lime, for which there is no analogy, — ^namely, two atoms of silicic 
acid, combined with five of lime ; and he then views the peroxide as 
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an add siimlar to the iaomorphoos substance^ alumina, when the 
formula 

2 (GaO, 2 Si Ob) + 3 OaO, 2 Fes Ob 

is obtained, representing a compound consisting of a bisUicate of 
lime and a sub-sesquiferrate of Ume, a compound which, Dr. Ap- 
john considers, may be readily admitted, as it has numerous analogies 
in its favour. This new mineral Dr. Apjohn names Jellettite, in 
honour of the distinguished mathematician who submitted it to him 
for examination. It is impossible not to perceive in this analysis 
matter for very interesting speculation. The very function which 
the peroxide of iron assumes in this compound is remarkable, and 
whilst it indicates how readily nature provides for all contingencies 
in the mineral kingdom, consequent on the confused mixture which 
takes place under the varied action of physical forces, it also shows 
that eveiy combination is tied down by the most definite laws, and 
conforms to fixed types of mineral species. The character of this mi- 
neral as an incrustation is also curious; and as it occurs on a rock 
admitted by all geologists to be metamorphic, we may fairly assume 
that it aho is a product of some specific action on the talcose rock, 
which has induced a new interchange of chemical affinities between 
some portion of its elements. It would be well in every such case 
to examine the rock immediately connected with the crust, as well 
as that at some distance from it, in order to have the limit of the 
change, if such has taken place. 

Before turning to the communication of Mr. Mallet, I think it 
right to dose this part of our subject, which is, in some degree, of 
a cosmical character^ by a brief notice of the researches of Mr. Hen- 
nessy, as published in the Philosophical Transactions.* Mr. Hen- 
nessy's paper is entitled *' Besearches on Terrestrial Physics.'' He 
justly observes that little has been done in maturing or improving 
the hypothesis by which the figures of the heavenly bodies are the- 
oretically explained since Clairaut published his unrivalled work on 
** The Theory of the Figure of the Earth.'' It is surprising that such 
should have been the case, and equally so that geology should have 
gained so little advantage from the theory of fluidity, a circumstance 
which Mr. Hennessy attributes to the limited view taken of the hy- 

•Partll. forlSSl. 
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pothesis, — namely, in considering that *^ the rolume of the whole 
mass, and the density of the fluid, have not been changed by the so- 
lidification of a part of that Huid," — a restriction which Mr. Hen- 
nessy does not consider entirely consistent with what is known of 
the solidification of fluids. 

Haying examined mathematically the general questions con- 
nected with the figure of the earth as an ellipsoid of revolution, 
Mr« Hennessy enters on the consideration of that change of general 
conditions which would result from the refrigeration or consolida- 
tion of a mass of heterogeneous substances reduced to or held in a 
fluid state by intense heat ; and he assumes that whilst in such fu- 
sion chemical action would take place, leading to the formation of 
various compounds, which, according to their densities and compres- 
sibilities, would be arranged around the centre of gravity of the 
spheroid, until ** at length the mass would consist of a series of 
spheroidal strata, each of uniform density throughout its own mass, 
and having that density expressible as a function of its axes." It 
does, indeed, appear to me that in the case of the earth, where the 
figure has been proved to be that of the ellipsoid of revolution, 
which corresponds to that of a fluid in motion round an axis, and 
where the variations of the force of gravity at the surface, except in 
cases of manifestly local disturbance, correspond also to such a 
theory, it is impossible to conceive any material deviation from this 
supposed regularity of internal arrangement; whilst the fact of such 
comparative regularity in the force of gravity proves the compara- 
tively small thickness of the sedimentary and variable deposits of 
the external portion of the earth^s crust. Mr. Hennessy then ex- 
plains his views of the changes in density which must take place in 
the circulation of the strata of the fluid upwards and downwards, 
according to their loss of temperature above, or gain of temperature 
below. But here I must suggest caution, as it does not appear to 
me that we know sufliciently of the process of refrigeration, or of 
that of fusion in bodies which only attain a viscous fluidity, to as- 
sume that there is such an interchange of the strata of different 
temperatures as is observable in more perfect fluids. It is, indeed, 
more probable, that in the course of radiation of heat through a vis- 
cous mass, the nucleus has imparted its heat upwards, and has be- 
come solid as well as the crust; and if this be so, the time may come 
when the whole of this heat shall have been dissipated into space, 
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and the earth shall have become entirely a solid, "at a very low tem- 
perature- May we not, indeed, imagine that the partial interrup- 
tion of the passage of heat from the accumulation of badly conduct- 
ing materials may have produced the glacial period of our geological 
system, and that the consequent accumulation of heat having at 
length melted these substances at their lower portions, the tempe- 
rature has again risen, or perhaps is even now rising? Such, in- 
deed, appears to me one not improbable cause of the variations of 
climate in past geological epochs, and one, too, which will explain 
the local variations in deposits of the same epoch. Mr. Hennessy 
has himself considered this case of a solid nucleus and crust with a 
liquid annulus ; but it would be out of place to follow him here 
through the able analysis by which he searches for truth amidst 
the difficulties and obscurities of geological data; and I shall there- 
fore now content myself with stating one remarkable result at which 
he has arrived, namely, that admitting the theory of a consolidated 
crust, the least possible thickness of that crust cannot be less than 
1 8 miles, or more than about 600, — a result which appears to me very 
consistent with geological observations, and with a deduction 1 had 
arrived at from other considerations, as it appeared to me not necessary 
to assume a much greater depth than 100 miles for any igneous 
product with which we are acquainted. Mr. Hennessy has also 
shown that the original or fluid ellipticity of the earth was less than 
its present ellipticity ; and 1 have little doubt, therefore, that he 
will hereafter be able even to reconcile the supposed form of Mars 
to the theory he has adopted, and that, too, without any hypothesis 
more arbitrary than the one which our learned Secretary has been 
obliged to assume in order to make it conform to the solid theory. 
He has also shown mathematically that there must be great friction 
at the junction of the crust and liquid nucleus; and further, that 
the evolution of gases from the strata diminishes as the thickness of 
the crust increases, — ^results which to me appear quite in conformity 
with observed facts, as the former evolution of chlorine, iodine, 
bromine, &c., must have been very great, if we judge of it from the 
amount of their products in combination in all parts of the earth. 

In judging of the value of the researches and deductions of Mr. 
Hennessy, it is right to remember that Mr. Hopkins has come to 
very different conclusions in the second and third series of his Re- 
searches, published in previous volumes of the Philosophical Tran- 
VoL. V. Part 2. U 
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sactions, as to the least possible thickness of the crust of the earth, 
making it from thirty to forty times as great as that deduced by 
Mr. Hennessy ; and as Mr. Hopkins's reasonings are founded on the 
necessity of reconciling this thickness to the various astronomical 
phenomena exhibited by the Earth in its rotation round its axis and 
revolution round the Sun, it is evident that the hypothetic assump- 
tions of Mr. Hennessy must be carefully investigated, not merely as 
regards their probability per se, but also in respect to their harmony 
with great general results, before they can be received as a safe 
foundation for cosmical deductions. 

Before leaving this higher branch of physical geology, I must 
regret that, not having seen in print the second part of Mr. Mal- 
let's Beport on Earthquakes, I cannot give that analysis of it which 
its great merits require. I may, however, observe, that I cannot 
see in the distribution of volcanic vents, as described by him, from 
the authority of various writers, any argument against the theory 
of elevation of mountain chains advocated by M. Elie De Beaumont 
If placed on a map, and united by a line extending continuously one 
from another, they may, indeed, seem to indicate spiral or circular 
lines; but no one, I am sure, would for one moment consider that 
the axes of disturbance assumed such strange directions. The vol- 
canic vents are, on the contrary, situated more probably on each side 
of an axis of disturbance, or in an area of disturbance, and may as- 
sist us in discovering that axis, though they do not actually mark 
it out Two different kinds of talent are valuable in geological re- 
search, — that of patient elucidation of principles, so powerfully ex- 
ercised by our esteemed member, and that of philosophical generali- 
zation, so eminently possessed by M. De Beaumont. Let both be 
applied, but let neither be undervalued nor neglected. 

I must now turn to a subject painful to myself, — ^namely, the 
complaint which my friend Mr. Mallet has made, that from ** an 
imperfect knowledge, apparently, of what the precise nature of his 
views were,** I have unjustly denied to him the merit of originating 
a peculiar theory of the movement of detritic masses, and of their 
effects in grooving of rocks, &c. Assuredly I should feel ashamed 
were it possible for me to do injustice willingly to one so gifted and 
so honoured as my friend and fellow-labourer; but I must repeat, 
that my own conception of his original ideas on this subject, and, I 
may add, the conception of some of our most able members, was. 
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that Mr. Mallet's theory referred to the moyement of semifluid masses 
of mud, gravel, &c., over the dry land, being, therefore, analogous 
to land slips ; and I think the term *^ mud glaciers" coidd have no 
other reasonable application. In such a mind, howerer, as that of my 
Mend, other ideas may doubtless have been floating, though not as 
yet flxed and reduced to order; but when we remember that he 
never reduced his ideas into such a shape as permitted their publi* 
cation either in our own Journal or elsewhere, it would, I think, be 
a dangerous precedent to allow that the mere expression of these 
first thoughts was to act as a bar against the research of others, or 
to entitle their author to claim the discoveries even founded upon 
them. When I spoke in my paper on Bantry Bay of the extreme 
probability that the scratches on the rocks I there described had 
been made by pebbles moving in and with the great mass of boulder, 
I expressed only a fact, not a theory, though I certainly had my 
own speculative opinions on the subject. My arguments, therefore, 
on the point of originality were not personal as regards myself, but 
were just as regards the able writers who had discussed the subject 
of the movement of detritus, whether on the dry land or under 
water. Mr. Mallet has now explained (June 11, 1861) his theory, 
in the following manner. Assuming that the rocky skeleton of the 
earth has been gradually raised up with a coating upon it of detri- 
tal matter, he asserts that this matter will be gradually passed down- 
wards from the higher la^ds by the formation of successive lines of 
temporary coast beaches Within the limits of wave and tidal action, 
and '' that successive slippages or slidings out, en masse^ of loose 
materials, such as sand, mud, gravel, or earth, often bearing large 
boulders, will continually take place along every such coast, at the 
steep taluses formed along them by the tidal or wave action;'' and 
the distribution of these materials *' will again produce other simi- 
lar slippages under water, and produce upon the subjacent rocks the 
phenomena of scratching, furrowing, rounding, &C.,'' and '' simulate 
all the principal traces of glacial action, for which, and for evi- 
dence of a supposed arctic or glacial period, I consider they have 
been frequently mistaken.'' It is to such movements of detritus 
that Mr. Mallet now says, ** he first gave the name of mud glaciers," 
— ^that is to say, " to masses of slipping materials whether under 
water or above water." Further, Mr. Mallet states, as a corollary 

to his first proposition — ** that around all the existing coasts the for- 
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matioD of such masses of loose materials, and their continuous or 
intermittent slippages, are in daily progress, and that the grooving 
and furrowing of rocks beneath is now taking place thereby, and 
the transport within such masses of large boulders detached from 
sea-cliffs, which are thus gradually transferred into deep water, and 
often to vast distances over the floor of the ocean, whence they would 
emerge, and be left isolated, if at a future time such floor should 
become dry land." I need not follow Mr. Mallet further than to 
state that he represents denudation not as the result of any debacle 
such as a sweeping away, but as a cutting away by current action, 
and the movement of the mass ** bodily hy b, vis a tergo, — namely, 
the weight of the mass itself of loose materials acting as a semi- 
fluid or plastic body, bearing and carrying along with it included 
boulders, stones, &c" 

Such, then, is the theory of Mr. Mallet, as now proposed. The 
facts are undoubted, and must have been observed by every one 
who ever looked upon a sea- coast on which the sea was encroaching; 
but are they adequate as a cause to account for the grooving of 
rocks and the movement of boulders ? Has any one ever observed 
scratches or grooves produced by land slips, or by mud debacles on 
land? and is it probable, therefore, that any semifluid mass slip- 
ping down under water could produce such effects? Is the removal 
of matter by the action of currents, so often observed and recorded 
in our tidal rivers, conducted in this way, and is it not rather by 
the falling in of the top so as to produce a bank towards the wave? 
Much use may, doubtless, be made by the geologist of such move- 
ments, and, doubtless, both land and coast slips, combined with 
shifts of banks, have occurred at all geological epochs; but I think 
few will recognise in this agency a cause which will account for the 
removal of massive boulders and the distribution of detritus over 
lines 200 or 300 miles long, or even for the formation of the grooves 
and scratches of rocks which often occur in positions which cannot 
be reconciled to such a theory. If Mr. Mallet had gone oue step 
further, he would have included the speculation present in my mind, 
and it is even probable that he did intend to do so. That view is this: 
that such masses of matter could only produce such results by their 
motion when consolidated by great pressure, and hence, that when 
by internal disturbance undulations of the deep sea-bottom were 
formed, the consolidated mass might slip along the now inclined sur- 
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face, and, holding fiim the imbedded pebbles, groove the subjacent 
rocks. Such masses, also, might be firm enough to hold boulders 
on their surfiice, vrhich assuredly they never coidd do when semifluid 
along a sea-coast. £ven this modification or extension of Mr. Mai- 
let^s is only sufficient to account for some peculiar cases of grooving, 
and not for the more general phenomenon. Mr. Mallet's reputation 
is too high, from researches of a truly original character, to require 
any support from so uncertain a theory. 

It does not, indeed, appear possible to limit the number of for- 
mative and modifying causes which have acted from time to time in 
producing the results we now observe in the present condition of 
the surface of our planet Something new may be discovered from 
the observation of almost every local phenomenon. M. Le Colonel 
Joaquin Acosta has in this manner studied the curious mud volca- 
noes of South America, and communicated very interesting informa- 
tion respecting them.* It appears from his statement that the gas 
issuing from these volcanoes is not, as Humboldt supposed, nitrogen, 
but carburetted hydrogen, having a bituminous odour, which it de- 
rives from the petroleum which oozes out at the surface of the mud. 
Colonel Acosta considers the mud volcanoes of Turbaco as con- 
nected with the great phenomenon of mud volcanic vents so fully 
developed on the coast of the province of Carthagena, and having as 
a focus the volcano of Gralera Zamba. Colonel Acosta had previously 
described the destruction of the Trachytes of Ruiz, and the mud inun- 
dations of the central Cordillera, and he now states, that on de- 
scending the Madalena he satisfied himself that the mud of various 
great inundations of this volcanic character had been consolidated 
at successive epochs along the course of that river. It is in this 
manner that the ordinary superficial gravel or drift has been co- 
vered over by a trachytic conglomerate. M. Acosta promises a chart 
of the Madalena, in which these curious deposits, which diminish in 
extent as the river approaches the sea, will be exhibited and ex- 
plained; and I cannot but anticipate much instruction from it, as 
there can be little doubt that similar eruptions and deposits have 
occurred at many past geological epochs. 

In turning now to the organic branch of geology, I feel that I 
should not be justified in dwelling long upon it, as the labours of 

* Annales de Chemie, January, 1852. 
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our Society have not been directed towards its extension or eluci- 
dation during the present session. It is impossible to repeat too often 
my expression of regret, that a branch of inquiry, which is so essen- 
tial to the determination of individuality in formations, should have 
been thus neglected, or my hope that the charms of cosmical specu- 
lations, even though they may be founded on sound analytical de- 
ductions, will not much longer seduce our members from the in- 
vestigation of the laws of organic creation. 

In my Address of last year I drew your attention to the mono- 
graph of Permian Fossils by Mr. King. This geological system or 
formation deserves some further remarks, as it affords another ex- 
ample of the successful generalization of Sir B. I. Murchison, only 
second in its importance to his still more remarkable Silurian sys- 
tem. It is well, however, that we should first clearly understand 
the characteristics which ought to be required in every geological 
system, and these are, that both the physical and organic conditions 
should be represented. So long as the apparently insignificant de- 
posits of the German Zechstein and English Magnesian limestone 
could alone be quoted as evidences of a distinct epoch in the history 
of creation, it would have been rash to attempt the establishment of 
a system ; but when Sir B. Murchison discovered in Bussia exam- 
ples of the varying results of the several forms of action which must 
ever be simultaneously at work on the earth's surface, and lead to 
corresponding deposits, it was manifestly safe to attempt a great 
generalization, and to include these partial deposits in one great 
system. Sir B. Murchison did this, as he had previously done 
in respect to the Silurians, and now the Permian system has been 
adopted by all geologists. Dr. Moritz von Griineweldt* has, in 
papers read before the Geological Society of Berlin, contributed some 
very interesting additions to our knowledge of this formation. Yon 
Dechen had previously stated that the Zechstein continued into 
Silesia on the north slope of the Biesengebirge, and Dr. Moritz 
has now described the fossils collected there by himself and Profesr 
sor Bey rich. He justly observes that in this formation, as in every 
other formation, local variations in the fauna must be expected, for 
were it not so, the conditions of the ancient world must have dif- 
fered entirely from those of the present; or, in other words, nature 

* Journal of the Berlin Geological Society, May, June, July, 1851. 
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must have acted then according to di£ferent laws than those by which 
she is now regulated, — an hypothesis which finds no support from 
the observation of facts. Making allowance, then, for this natural 
difference, the fauna of the world at this remote epoch exhibits a 
very striking similarity at the three points of observation, Russia, 
Silesia, and England, which appear to have fallen either on the mar- 
gin of the Permian sea, or on some shoal adjacent to its shore. The 
numbers examined and identified by Dr. Moritz were— 

Cephalopoda. — One species, common to Russia, Silesia, and 
England. 

Gasteropoda. — Two species, common to Silesia and England. 

CoNCHiTBEA. — Six specics, common to Silesia and England, of 
which three species are common also to Russia. 

Bbachiopoda. — Productus horridus, England, Silesia, and Po- 
land; Terebratula elongata, common to Russia, Silesia, and 
England. 

Cbinoids. — Cyathocrinus ramosus, common to England and 
G^many. 

Bbyozoa. — Two species, common to England and Germany. 

PoLTPs. — One species, Germany. 

It is manifest that so far as these limited data of comparison per- 
mit us to judge, the analogy of the fauna of Permian Germany was 
nearer to the English than to the Russian type of the epoch, though 
at the same time there is ample evidence of its close relation to that 
of Russia. I may here, perhaps, with advantage make some few re- 
marks on the use of these geographical terms, Permian, Silurian, 
&a, for the designation of geological formations. It appears, in- 
deed, to be a very wise arrangement, as it points at once to a typi- 
cal district in which such formation has been found fully developed, 
and, in consequence, has been there studied with advantage. The 
practice is every day gaining ground, and M. Alcide d'Orbigny has 
in consequence given such geographical names to all the subdivi- 
sions of both the oolitic and the cretaceous systems. To make the 
method, however, really valuable, it must be remembered that the 
importance of the district itself in any other than a geological 
sense, has nothing to do with the question, and, consequently, that 
the system of Siluria may be reasonably extended over Cambria or 
Wales, and that of Permia over Grermany and England. There is, 
indeed, no logical inconsistency in this, for whatever may be the 
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present relative geographical importance of districts, by the geolo- 
gist their value must be determined by the comparative development 
of their organic inhabitants at that ancient epoch which may be the 
subject of study. The propriety, therefore, of extending the local 
names of Bath, Eimmeridge, &c., where some peculiar fauna has 
been studied with advantage (though they may not be so harmo- 
nious as those of Siluria and Permia), over continental districts of 
probably greater geographical extent and importance, will not, I 
think, be disputed by any modern geologists. 

The *^ Trait^ Elementaire de Conchy liologie*' of M. Deshayes, 
which promised to be so valuable an auxiliary, both to the pure 
conchologist and to the geologist, has been again resumed, after a 
long suspension, in consequence of the author's absence in Algeria. 
The last part begins with the important family *^ Cardiace»," 
which M. Deshayes still restricts to the genera Cypricardia, Isocar- 
dia, and Cardium, as he had done in ** L' Encyclopedic Methodique.*' 
After pointing out the erroneous extension of this family by some 
writers, and its equally erroneous restriction by others, he quotes 
the authority, in terms of justly merited praise, of Professor Ed- 
ward Forbes and Mr. Hanley : — " In their excellent work," he says, 
*^ on the Mollusca of Great Britain, they have been led by similar 
facts to the same conclusions; and there is every reason to believe 
that their opinion will be confirmed in proportion as observations 
shall be multiplied.'* In approaching a family so familiar to us in 
our existing fauna, we appear to be entering on known ground ; and 
every species we meet becomes interesting, as it admits of a direct 
comparison. Commencing with the genus Cypricardia, M. Deshayes 
points out that though the hinge may in living species be always 
trusted as a sufficient character, the modifications from age being 
slight, it cannot be trusted in the examination of fossil species, of 
which many, having no teeth, exhibit all the internal peculiarities 
which mark a similarity of structure in the more important organic 
elements. Although, however, this view of the superior impor- 
tance of the more purely zoological characters is quite in accordance 
with the philosophic systems of modem zoologists, it would be un- 
wise to overlook so great a variation in the structure of the hinge 
of the shell, and not to draw from it, as a conclusion, that the change 
from a condition in which there were no teeth to one in which the 
teeth are strong and highly developed, at least points out some pe- 
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culiar adaptation to circumstances which have undergone a similar 
variation. In the genus Gypricardia M. Deshajes places the greater 
number of the fossil species of Sanguinolaria, and powerfully con- 
tends against the opinions of M. D'Orbign j, who has allocated many 
of them to his genus Lyonsia. The species he thus distributes :-^ 
To the Lower Silurian he gives seven, some of which have been 
found in America, some in Bussia, and one only in England ; and to 
the Upper Silurian twelve species, six of which have been described 
by Mr. Hall in his *' Paleontology of the State of New York ;'* five 
have been found in England, including the Gypricardia impressa of 
Phillips, which extends into the Devonian; and one, the C» infiata of 
Eichwald, which was first discovered in Bussia, but has since been 
found in Belgium and England in the same zoological position. The 
Devonian is very rich in species, twenty- two having been described, 
in which number nine Sanguinolari» of Groldfuss are included. 
They are spread over America, Bussia, Grermany, and England; 
some species, such as Gypricardia cymbcB/ormiSy being common to 
England and Bussia, whilst, on the contrary, not one appears 
to have passed the ocean from America to Europe, as has been 
observed in species of other genera. The Gypricardia striata 
(^Sanguinolaria striata^ Munster) passes from the Devonian to the 
Carboniferous, having been found simultaneously in the Eifel, and 
at Vise, in Belgium. Thirteen species have been recorded from the 
Carboniferous, the greater number from Belgium. Of these, four 
species are peculiar to England and Ireland, and three deserve espe- 
cial notice, as they extend from Belgium to England, namely, G, 
paralleUit G. squamifera, and G, rhombea^ the latter being also com- 
mon to Bussia. M. Deshayes also suggests that the shells of Aus- 
tralia, collected by Mitchell and Strzelecki, and described by Sow- 
erby under the generic names Megadesmus, Pachydomus, Orthonota, 
Euridesmus, and Allorisma, should be placed in this genus, the 
thickness of the ligament not being a sufficient character to esta- 
blish generic distinction. At this geological stage the genus ap- 
pears to have been curtailed in its development, as the Permian has 
produced only one species, the Gypricardia bicarinataof Keyserling; 
and the Muschdkalh (of the Trias), usually so rich in fossils, also 
only one, according to Deshayes, the G. gregaria, although M. D'Or- 
bigny admits four species. 

In the Oolitic formation — a series of formations — the number 
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of species rises to nineteen, or rather to twenty-two, including 
the three new species which BL Deshayes now describes for the 
first time. Six species are peculiar to the Lias of France and 
Germany, and one species, the O. terea, appears confined to the Lias 
of Lorraine; seven species are found in the lower Oolite, — ^namely, 
two in England, one in Germany, and four in France; and of 
the latter, the C oordiformis of Deshayes has so wide an exten- 
sion as to characterize the deposit, having been collected in Nor- 
mandy and Lorraine. M. D'Orbigny has discovered one species in 
the ** Bathcmian section" (the Bath Oolite) ; two other species extend 
f^om the middle Oolite to the lower portion of the *^ Oxfordian sec- 
tion ;" three species being cited in this latter section ; and M. Deshayes 
points attention to Vieux Saint Bemi as a locality where its fossils 
can be studied to the best advantage. Two species are known from 
the Coral Bag, having been described by M« Bruguiere, in his work 
on the Geology of the Department of the Meuse. 

The Chalk is very poor in species, having yielded not more than 
one or two species, and Professor Edward Forbes has described one, 
C. unduUxtcL^ from the Greensand* The Tertiary strata are also very 
poor, four species having occurred in the lower Tertiariesy one of 
which, the C. pectmifera^ has been found both at Barton and in 
Belgium; and two others are peculiar to the Paris Basin; two spe- 
cies in the Miocene of Europe, as described by M. Grateloup; and 
one in the Miocene of North America, the C. arata of Mr. Con- 
rad; and three species in the upper Tertiaries, each of which has its 
living representative, — namely, Cyprkardia coralliophaga (Lamk.); 
fossil in Sicily, Italy, and the neighbourhood of Bordeaux and 
Dax; living in the Mediterranean, CMediterranea (Pesh.)^ allied to 
the preceding, but always more wide and short; it is lithophagous; 
fossil, it occurs in Italy and at Navarino, where it was discovered 
by M. Jeangerard; Cypricardia ohlonga^ Chama ohlonga (Linn.); 
fossil in the recent Tertiaries of Egypt; living in the Bed Sea and 
Indian Ocean. 

It is thus that this genus was at a high state of development at 
the very earliest epochs of the earth's organic history; became then 
suddenly restricted to a very small number of species, but continued 
to exist up to our present creation, in which, however, it is repre- 
sented by only seventeen species. 

In contemplating these very remarkable variations we must not 
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forget the remark I have made at the outset, — ^that the early t jpe 
of the genus was found in shells which had toothless hinges, and 
the recent type in those which have fully developed teeth ; so that 
it would appear that there really is a very strongly marked line of 
demarcation between the ancient fossil and the recent shells; the 
genus having been renewed on a new type of structure. 

The genus Isocardia first appears in the Devonian strata, from 
which eight species have been obtained; one, laooardia tanoM^ 
having been discovered in Bussia by M. de Vemeuil, and the others 
in Germany and England. The Carboniferous strata have supplied 
three spedes: two from Belgium, and one, /. Monga of Sowerby, 
common to Ireland, England, and Belgium, and therefore charac- 
teristic of the formation. 

The MuschdkaXk (Trias), including the formerly disputed beds 
of Saint Cassian, in the Tyrol, has yielded nine species, all from that 
once celebrated locality. 

The genus now diminishes for a time in importance, four species 
alone, and all of them not restricted to this particular section, hav- 
ing been obtained from the Lias; nine from the lower Oolite, some 
of them being of doubtful relation to the genus ; four species from the 
great Oolite, one of which, the /. roOrata of Sowerby (not Ooldfuss), is 
common to Grermany and England; eleven species from the Oxfordian 
beds of various parts of Europe, of which /. tenera of Sowerby is 
common to France, England, and Switzerland. One species only 
has been satisfactorily determined from the Coral Rag, and one from 
the Kimmeridge section. The Chalk has yielded nineteen species, 
and the Greensand four; and the Isocardia cretacea of Goldfuss 
deserves especial notice, having been found in Germany, England, 
and recently by Mr. Sbarpe in PortugaL The Tertiary strata are 
less rich in species, as they have only yielded fourteen species, in- 
cluding the still living /. cor. The /. sulcata of Sowerby is peculiar 
to the London clay, and the /• ParUiensis to the calcaire grossiere 
of the Paris Basin; the /. crassa is common to the Crag of England 
and Belgium, and the /• rtutica of Conrad is the American repre- 
sentative of /. cor. Of recent species, the /. cor» alone is found fossil ; 
it first appears in the Crag of England and Belgium, and in the 
more recent Tertiaries of Italy, Sicily, the Morea, Cephalonia, Al- 
geria, and Perpignan. 

The genus Cardium is one of the most important and widely 
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diffused in nature, and is retained by M. Deshayes as it was left by 
Linneus, Bruguiere, and Lamarck; the subsequent dismember- 
ment into the genera Cardissa, Pleurorynchus, &c., being in his 
opinion unjustified by true zoological characters. Of this genus, 
160 living species have been described, and about 500 fossil species 
have received distinctive names, though, without doubt, a very 
large number of them are only multiplications of the same species 
under the same name, an evil far too common in palaeontological 
works. The genus commences in the Silurian with twelve dimi- 
nutive species, six of which (referred by Mr. Hall to the genera 
Edmondia and Cardiomorpha), are from the Trenton limestone of 
North America, and six from the Silurian strata of England, Swe- 
den, and Germany. By a singular phenomenon, not often repeated, 
the genus suddenly expands in.the Devonian into seventy-nine spe- 
cies, or, including two or three species common to the Silurian and 
Devonian, into eighty -one or eighty- two. Many of these species ap- 
pear to be very local, and though forty-eight species have been dis- 
covered in the Devonian district, which extends into the Rhenish 
provinces, into Bavaria, Westphalia, and Saxony, few of them have 
any lateral extension. Of exceptions, M. Deshayes cites C. sem- 
striatum (Goldfuss) common to Bavaria and Northern Bussia, and 
C.plahrum, extending from Bavaria to Bohemia, whilst C. ckUhratum 
is as yet peculiar to the Asturias. 

Four Devonian species are repeated in the Carboniferous strata, 
and twenty other species, bring the total number to twenty -four. 
One of the most remarkable species is the Cardium Hibemicum of 
Sower by, which exhibits so abnormal an external form as to have 
led to the formation of the genus Conocardium by Munster, the ge- 
nus Pleurorynchus by Phillips; and to this peculiar form belong 
no less than ten species, including the Cardium Uralicum of De 
Verneuil, which is peculiar to Russia, and the Irish species, C. inflO' 
turn and C. eduliforme^ described by M*Coy. After the Carboni- 
ferous epoch, this genus, which had yielded one hundred and eleven 
species, almost disappears, not one having as yet been recorded in 
the Zechstein, and only one in the Trias (Muschelkalk). In the 
Oolitic series of formations, the genus becomes again developed; 
in the Lias, nine species have been discovered, one of which, the 
Cardium muUicostatum of Phillips, requires a new name, as Broc- 
chi had previously appropriated that name to a Tertiary species, 
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and that of suh-multicostatum, given by D'Orbigny, appears to M. 
Deshajes objectionable. In the lower Oolite five species have been 
found, one of which, C. cognatum (Phillips), is common to England 
and Germany; and another, the C, citrinoideum (Phill.), after ap- 
pearing in England in one bed, re-appenrs in France in another 
more elevated in the series. From the great Oolite twelve species have 
been obtained, and from the Oxfordian section six ; of which the C. 
concinnum of De Buch has been found in Russia, England, Scotland, 
and France. The Coral Rag has yielded nine species, including 
two, C, cyreniforme of Buvignier, and C. intextum of Munster, which 
came up to it from the subjacent section. The upper Oolite has pro- 
duced only one; and the Kimmeridge of the Meuse several. Here 
again, another series of more than forty species disappears, but in the 
Cretaceous formation the genus becomes again fully developed ; the 
lower Greensand yielding twelve species ; the Gault four, including 
one which comes up from the lower Greensand ; the upper Green- 
sand twelve ; and the Chalk more than thirty. 

From the lower Tertiaries thirty- two species of Cardium have 
been described ; probably a far larger number lived in the Miocene 
epoch, though as yet the confusion in its fauna renders it difficult 
to determine them with precision; and from the upper Tertiaries 
have proceeded thirty species. It is impossible in this abstract to 
give any idea of the critical acumen with which this able naturalist 
examines and corrects the labours of preceding and contemporary 
writers, and of the vast number of corrections in nomenclature 
which he proposes, on apparently sound data. In one great point 
he is opposed to M. D'Orbigny, as he maintains the passage of some 
species from one member or section of a formation, and therefore 
controverts the theory of D'Orbigny as advanced in his Paleeonto- 
logie of the French Cretaceous Formations, — that each section is dis- 
tinguished by its own peculiar fauna. However disposed most geolo- 
gists were some years ago to accede to D'Orbigny's theory, which 
is indeed only a revival of that of earlier days, the tendency at present 
is certainly towards the adoption of the modified theory of Deshayes. 
I have dwelt thus long on this most important portion of M. Des- 
hayes, both because I feel rejoiced at seeing so able a zoologist 
again engaged upon the difficult task of comparative palaeontology, 
and because the consideration of this family of shells, the Cardia- 
ce», is full of interest From their habits they are principally shore 
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tortoise had been previously discovered by Mr. Logan and the 
nadian geologists in the Silurian strata of Canada, thus carrying 
class back to the very dawn of known animal life. But it is 
more curious to find the higher class of Mammals also retreating 
their origin to more remote epochs. In 1847, M. Jager pub! 
a most valuable paper in the Transactions of the Society of Ni 
ralists of Bonn, in which he describes numerous Mammals 
the Tertiary strata, and two from the Breccia which lies bet" 
the Lias and the Eeuper. One of these, the Micrdestea arUiqmu 
Plionenger, seems to belong to the Marsupial type; whilst it is 
doubtful whether the other, Sargodon tamieru^ is really a Mam: 
as M. Jager expresses a doubt whether it may not belong to 
genus Capitodus of Munster, described as a fish in his descripi 
of the fossils of the Vienna Basin. This early appearance of tlif| 
Marsupial type, now almost isolated in Australia, and its recurrenoif 
at theOolitic epoch, are facts of the highest philosophic interest, miMBi 
especially when it is remembered that there is a similar resemblAiM|| 
in the ancient Flora to that of Australia. It is evident, indeed, ihm 
the study of successive creations, that certain forms were more pe^ 
culiarly developed at certain definite epochs ; for example, the Trip 
lobites of Crustacea, and the Nautilids, of Cephalopoda, at the Sila- 
rian; the class of Heptilia at the Oolitic; the family of Ammonitidfl^ 
of the Cephalopoda at the Cretaceous ; the Pachydermata, of Mmmdt 
mals in the early Tertiaries ; whilst in the present creation all those 
types seem properly restricted, and the whole blended into a bfr* 
lanced system, as if prepared for the final and greatest terrestrial 
work of creative power and wisdom, — Man. It is thus, therefofib 
that we are justified in saying, that whilst one geological age may 
be called the age of fishes, another that of reptiles, this is peculiariy 
the age of Man. In studying it we are applying powers which wen 
denied to other animals, and, although humbly using an intelligeiiM 
which partakes of the essence of Divinity, we may freely, bat re- 
verentially, unfold the mysteries of creation, as they are exhibited 
in the book of eternal nature, and learn, at least, from the contem- 
plation, that great as Man confessedly is when compared vrith the 
irrational creatures associated with him in this world, he is as i 
mere nothing when compared with the Divine Creator of all thiiiga 
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tortoise had been previously discovered by Mr. Logan and the Ca* 
nadian geologists in the Silurian strata of Canada, thus carrying the 
class back to the very dawn of known animal life. But it is still 
more curious to find the higher class of Mammals also retreating in 
their origin to more remote epochs. In 1847, M. Jager published 
a most valuable paper in the Transactions of the Society of Natu- 
ralists of Bonn, in which he describes numerous Mammals from .s^ 
the Tertiary strata, and two from the Breccia which lies between 
the Lias and the Eeuper. One of these, the Micrdestea arUiquua of 
Plionenger, seems to belong to the Marsupial type ; whilst it is yet 
doubtful whether the other, Sargodon tomiens^ is really a Mammal, 
as M. JUger expresses a doubt whether it may not belong to the 
genus Capitodus of Munster, described as a fish in his description 
of the fossils of the Vienna Basin. This early appearance of the 
Marsupial type, now almost isolated in Australia, and its recurrence 
at the Oolitic epoch, are facts of the highest philosophic interest, more 
especially when it is remembered that there is a similar resemblance 
in the ancient Flora to that of Australia. It is evident, indeed, from 
the study of successive creations, that certain forms were more pe- 
culiarly developed at certain definite epochs ; for example, the Tri- 
lobites of Crustacea, and the Nautilids, of Cephalopoda, at the Silu- 
rian; the class of Reptilia at the Oolitic; the family of Ammonitidae, 
of the Cephalopoda at the Cretaceous ; the Fachydermata, of Mam- 
mals in the early Tertiaries; whilst in the present creation all these 
types seem properly restricted, and the whole blended into a ba- 
lanced system, as if prepared for the final and greatest terrestrial 
work of creative power and wisdom, — Man. It is thus, therefore, 
that we are justified in saying, that whilst one geological age may 
be called the age of fishes, another that of reptiles, this is peculiarly 
the age of Man. In studying it we are applying powers which were 
denied to other animals, and, although humbly using an intelligence 
which partakes of the essence of Divinity, we may freely, but re- 
verentially, unfold the mysteries of creation, as they are exhibited 
in the book of eternal nati\re, and learn, at least, from the contem- 
plation, that great as Man confessedly is when compared with the 
irrational creatures associated with him in this world, he is as a 
mere nothing when compared with the Divine Creator of all things. 
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Noyember 10, 1852. — " Limestone Boulders of Corkaguiny, Coimty of Kerry." 

The following letter to the Secretary, from the Rev. A. B* Rowan, 
was read:— 

^'Belmoht, Tbalbb, October 22, 1662. 

'* SiK, — Some months since, walking with a friend on the borders 
of a small rivalet (occasionally a torrent when swollen by rains), in a 
mountain glen in the barony of Corkaguiny, county of Kerry, I saw, 
lying in the bed of the stream, a remarkable mass of rock, quite diffe- 
rent in shape and colour from the boulders of conglomerate and sand- 
stone around it. I immediately said, ' That is limestone.* My friend, 
one of the best practical farmers in the district, and fully alive to 
the value of limestone manure, smiled, and said, ' A block of lime- 
stone of that size would be a valuable article here.' We descended 
into the stream, examined, broke off a fragment, and ascertained 
beyond doubt, that the rock, measuring nine feet by four super- 
ficially, and containing many tons of solid content, was crystalline 
limestone of a pure and compact quality. 

*' In order to show the peculiarity of the facts I am about to 
notice, I must describe our position by referring to the ' Outline of 
the Greology of Kerry,' furnished by Mr. Hamilton, in volume i. 
pp. 276-285, of the Journal of the Geological Society. We were 
standing in the valley which he describes as running from Ballygol> 
bin (Kilgobbin) to Castlemain, under the west end of the great 
sandstone range of Oahirconree, and facing that mountain as it ter- 
minates abruptly in a steep face of about 2700 feet elevation. The 
water-course in which this block of limestone lay flows eastward 
from that great Corkaguiny range which, as Mr. Hamilton states, 
is * composed chiefly of a ** coarse siliceous conglomerate," ' but 
through which, seams of clay and red roofing-slate are occasionally 
intermixed. There is not the least vestige of limestone anywhere to the 
westward in the whole peninsula of Corkaguiny ; and the valley in 
which we stood is at an elevation of about 600 feet from the sea- 
beach at Kilgobbin, where, at about two miles -distant to the north- 
ward, the limestone of the Tralee basin, which dips at the point of 
Annagh, about six miles to the eastward, again crops up, and shows 
itself below; high-water mark on the shore. 

^^ After this mass was found, my workmen frequently pressed 

me to consign it to ' the kiln^* and ' murmured at the waste' of 
Vol. V. Part 8. X 
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i;eadily before the blow-pipe into a black slag, and behaves in general 
aa an ordinary trap rock. 

Mr. Hanghton gave the two following analyses^ made by himself 
and the Rev. Joseph A. Galbraiih, from different specimens of the 
gangae: In both analyses the mineral was fluxed with carbonate 
of soda and potash, as it was found not to be completely decom- 
posed by strong muriatic acid: 

No. L 



Qtaba, 
Weight s 25.86 


FBrGmt. 
100 


AtOOM. 






Si Ob » 11.85 


48.88 


0.969 


1 1.256 


Ala Ob » 8.82 


14.77 


0.287 


Fe a . . . 


12.98 


0.860 
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(Fes Ob) » 8.73 
CftO « 2.64 


10.19 


0.864 




. 1.255 


MgO » 2.81 
HO «... 


10.88 
8.00 


0.581 
0.888 


- 





100.70 



Thb analysis may be well represented by the rational formula; 
8 [(Fe 0, Ca 0, Mg O), (Si 0^ Als O3)] + 2 H O 
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FeO 
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(FejOj) 
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CaO 


2.716 


9.05 


0.823 
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MgO 


8.225 


10.75 


0.587 






HO 


2.40 8.00 


0.888 







29.82 



97.63 



This gives the same rational formula as before. The mineral 
has, therefore, the composition of an hydrated aluminous hornblende. 

Besides the constituents given above, a small quantity of chrome 
iron was found present in both specimens. 

The Conlig lead mine is the only instance which has come under 
Mr. Haughton's observation of a pure hornblende constituting the 
gangue of a lead mine. 
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December B, 1862. — " Notice respecting a Yariety of Bfagnetic Iron Ore from Byn« 
Tile^ near the Killeries, Gonnty of Galway ;" by Jambs Afjohn, M. D., ProfiBMor 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy, Trinity College, Dublin. 

This mineral, a specimen of which I obtained from Ethelstan Bkke, 
Esq., of Rynvile, is massiye, its recent fracture being of a dark colour, 
and exhibiting frequently the facets of minute octohedral crystals. 
It abounds in joints, according to which it generally splits when 
struck with a hammer, and whose surfaces are usually reddish brown 
&om the presence of the hydrated peroxide of iron. Numerous thin 
Ifuninie of a schistose serpentine intersect this mineral, and it has 
usually attached to it small particles of iron pyrites. Its specific 
gravity is 3.3953, and it acts powerfully on the magnet. 
Submitted to analysis it gave the following results: 

Silex, 46.89 

Alumina, 2.71 

Peroxide of Iron, 89.04 

Magnesia, 6.00 

Water, 8.70 

103.84 

With a view to this analysis the ore was first fiuxed, for without 
this preliminary step its perfect disintegration by acids cannot be 
effected. Muriatic acid, however, takes up from it much iron, and 
the solution is precipitated by the ferro and ferrid-cyanide of po- 
tassium, so that it must include the two oxides of iron. 

This mineral is obviously a massive magnetic iron ore, as is 
proved by the action of the magnet on it, by the iron being partially 
present as protoxide, and by the excess in the analysis, which arises 
from the entire of the iron being estimated in the form of peroxide* 

As respects its commercial value, this will best appear by com- 
paring the quantity of iron in it with that occurring in several va- 
rieties of clay ironstone. 

FArCentage 
of Ijron. . 

Mineral firom Rynvile, 27.82 

Average of 10 Specimens of Scotch and 

Welsh Clay Ironstone, . 81.65 

Blue Flat of Staffordshire, 28.19 

The amount of metal,' therefore, in the Rynvile ore is guam 
proxime the same as that occurring in the variety of clay ironstone 
principally employed in Stafibrdshire, and not materially less than 
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the aTenge of the ricber ores of Wales and Scotland. It must, 
however, be admitted, that it is inferior to these ironstones in one 
important particnkr, fiz*^ in containing a considerably larger amount 
of siliceoos clay or gangne. It does, therefore, certainly not follow 
that, eren though ihe necessary AmI were at handf it ooold be smelted 
with the same ftdlity, or that it would yield the same amoont of 
profits 

In eonnezion with the economical qnestlon just adverted to, I 
jDMf mention, that the magnesia which appears amongst the resnlta 
of my analysis may probaUy be derired irom the plates of serpen- 
tine which are interspersed through the ore^ and which admit by 
caieM manipolation of being separated from it. Assuming it to 
proceed from sudb a scarce, as the magnena of serpentine constitiitea 
on an average 40 per cent, of it, the magnesia of the mineral under 
consideration will correspond to 15 per cent, of serpentine; from 
which it is easy to calculate that 100 parts of the Bjmvile ore^ if 
carefully picked, would yield 32.14 of metallic iron, — a proportion 
much beyond the average of the day ironstones smelted with profit 
in many parts of England and Scotland. 

Not having been at Bynyile myself I cannot speak with confi- 
dence of the geological position of the ore of iron. As well, however* 
as I recollect the verbal statement of Mr. Blake, it occurs associated 
with a rein of serpentine which traverses the mica slate of the 
districts 



JamHfy 12, 1868. — **0n an Anafyris of Eodsfe ;" by J. W. ILuxar, Ffa. D. 

EucLAfi^ from its transparency, delicate shades of colour, and per* 
feet crystallization, is one of the most beautiful mineral §peae§ 
with which we are acquainted, and since it is at the same time 
a mineral of great rarity, good specimens of it form some of the 
most highly prized ornaments of mineralogical collections. 

Such (k the characters of the mineral as can be examined with- 
out injury to the specimens have been pretty accurately studied, 
espedally the complex crystalline forms under which it occurs, 
which have been described at length by Hauy, Wdss, Phillips, and 
Levy. Our knowledge of its chemical composition, however, the 
investigation of which involves the destruction of the specimens 
operated on, depends upon a single analysis by Beraelius, as the 
numbers given by Tauquelin, the only other chemist who has ex- 
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amined the substance^ are almost valueless, presenting a loss of 
about 30 per cent. 

Though from the high authority of Berzelius as an analyst, any 
other investigation could scarcely be expeeted to yield results of 
much novelty, or differing materially from those he has given, yet a 
second analysis possesses some interest, even if merely confirmatory 
of his. The results of one which I have recently made, I wish, 
therefore, to bring under the notice of the Society. 

The material employckl for this analysis consisted of four frag- 
ments of crystals, weighing together about 20 grains. Though this 
is rather a smaller quantity than is usually taken for a mineral ana- 
lysis, it was in the present case quite enough, as the constituents 
to be determined were but few, and alumina and glucina form a 
large proportion of the whole. These fragments were perfectly 
dear and transparent, three of them of a beautiful pale mountain* 
green colour, and one of a very light tinge of blue. They presented 
both natural crystal planes and faces of cleavage, and amongst the 
former were several adapted to the use of the reflecting goniome- 
ter. The mean results of some angular measurements over the 
obtuse lateral edges of four distinct vertical prisms were 1 15° 6^, 
127** 51', 140** 44', and 149° 32', aU of which agree nearly with 
numbers given by Phillips. The only cleavage I observed was that 
parallel to the terminal plane replacing the acute lateral edge of the 
vertical prism, which is mentioned in mineralogical systems as the 
only cleavage easily obtained. 

The specific gravity of these fragments was 3.036. 

They were reduced to fine powder, and fused with the mixed 
carbonates of potash and soda, and the analysis was then conducted 
according to the usual routine for silicates. The alumina and glu- 
cina were separated according to the old method by carbonate of 
ammonia, as from previous experiments I found the use of caustic 
potash, which has been more recently proposed for this purpose, 
both difficult and uncertain. The analysis gave the following con- 
stituents per cent.: — 

'^ Atoms. 

SiUca, 44.18 . . . .960 

Alomina, 31.87 . . . .620 

Glodna 21.48 . . . .564 

Peroxide Iron, 1.81 . . . .016 

Peroxide Tin, 35 

99.14 
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the aTenge of the richer ores of Wales and Scotland. It must, 
however, be admitted, that it is inferior to these ironstones in one 
important particular, viz., in containing a considerably larger amount 
of siliceous day or gangue. It does, therefore, certainly not follow 
that, even thongh the necessary foA were at haadf it ooald be smelted 
with the same facility, or that it would yield tiie same amount of 
profits 

In eonsezion with the economical question just adverted to, I 
may mention, that the magnesia which appears amongst the results 
of my analysis may probably be deriTed irom the plates of serpen- 
tine which are interspersed through the ore^ and which admit by 
cbtcM manipulation of being separated from it. Assuming it to 
proceed from &oA a source, as the magnesia of serpentine constitutea 
on an average 40 per oenti of it, the magnesia of the mineral under 
consideration will correspond to 15 per cent of serpentine; from 
which it is easy to calculate that 100 parts of the Bjmvile ore^ if 
carefully picked, would yield 32.14 of metallic iron, — a proportion 
much beyond the average of the day ironstones smdted with profit 
in many parts of England and Scotland. 

Not having been at Bynvile myself, I cannot speak with confi- 
dence of the geological position of the ore of iron. As well, however, 
as I recollect the verbal statement of Mr. Blake, it occurs associated 
with a Tdn of serpenline which traverses the mica slate of the 
district 



Jaanaty 12, 1858. — *^ On an Analyds of EiieUse ;" by J. W. ILuxar, Ffa. D. 

EucLASE, from its transparency, delicate shades of colour, and per* 
feet crystallization, is one of the most beautiful mineral §peeae§ 
with which we are acquainted, and since it is at the same time 
a mineral of great rarity, good specimens of it form some of the 
most highly prized ornaments of mineralogical collections. 

Such of the characters of the mineral as can be examined with- 
out injury to the specimens have been pretty accuratdy studied, 
espedally the complex crystalline forms under which it occurs, 
which have been described at length by Hauy, Wdss, Phillips, and 
Levy. Our knowledge of its chemicd composition, however, the 
investigation ot which involves the destruction of the specimens 
operated on, depends upon a single analysis by Beraelius, as the 
numbers given by Tauquelin, the only other chemist who has ex- 
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amined the substance, are almost yalueless, presenting a loss of 
about 30 per cent. 

Though from &e high authority of Berzelius as an analyst, any 
other inyestigation could scarcely be expeeted to yield results of 
much noYelty, or differing materially from those he has giyen, yet a 
second analysis possesses some interest, eyen if merely confirmatory 
of his. The results of one which I have recently made, I wish, 
therefore, to bring under the notice of the Society. 

The material employed for this analysis consisted of four frag- 
ments of crystals, weighing toge&er about 20 grains. Though this 
is rather a smaller quantity than is usually taken for a mineral ana- 
lysis, it was in the present case quite enough, as the constituents 
to be determined were but few, and alumina and glucina form a 
large proportion of the whole. These fragments were perfectly 
clear and transparent, three of them of a beautiful pale mountain- 
green colour, and one of a very light tinge of blua They presented 
both natural crystal planes and faces of cleayage, and amongst the 
former were seyeral adapted to the use of the reflecting goniome- 
ter. The mean results of some angular measurements oyer the 
obtuse lateral edges of four distinct yertical prisms were 1 15^ 6', 
127'' 51', 140** 44', and Hg"* 32', all of which agree nearly with 
numbers giyen by Phillips. The only cleayage I obseryed was that 
parallel to the terminal plane replacing the acute lateral edge of the 
yertical prism, which is mentioned in mineralogical systems as the 
only cleayage easily obtained. 

The specific grayity of these fragments was 3.036. 

They were reduced to fine powder, and fused with the mixed 
carbonates of potash and soda, and the analysis was then conducted 
according to the usual routine for silicates. The alumina and glu- 
cina were separated according to the old method by carbonate of 
ammonia, as from preyious experiments I found the use of caustic 
potash, which has been more recently proposed for this purpose, 
both difficult and uncertain. The analysis gaye the following con- 
stituents per cent. : — 

*^ Atonu. 

SiUca, 44.18 . . . .960 

Alamina, 31.87 . , . .620 

Gladna 21.43 . . . .564 

Peroxide Iron, 1.31 . . . .016 

Peroxide Tin, 35 

99.14 
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These numbert agree verj fairly with those of Berzelius, and, 
dividing by the atomic weights of the several constituentSy give 
their equivalent proportions as in the second column. These are 
very nearly in the ratio 

and hence we have the formula 

2 (Ala 0», SI Oft) +2 0,08, Si Os, 

or if the two earths, alumina and gludna, be isomorphous, 

4(A]sOft + GsOft),8SiO|. 

Scacchi, taking glucina as a protoxide, suggests an analogy be- 
tween euclase and epidote, but if the corrected atomic weight of 
this earth be used, the formulsB of the two minerals differ widely.* 
If, on the other hand, alumina and glucina be isomorphous, the com- 
position of euclase coinqides ¥dth that of andalusite — 

4 Ala 08,8 Si 0), 
part of the alumina being replaced by glucina. An important ob- 
jection to the idea of any real connexion between these minerals, 
however, arises from the fact, that they occur in different crystalline 
systems, andalusite belonging to the right prismatic, while euclase 
is in the oblique prismatic system. 

There was one minor point in connexion with Berzelius' ana- 
lysis which it was interesting to examine with special care, namely, 
the occurrence or not of a small quantity of tin in euclase, and I, 
therefore, took particular pains in testing all the re-agents for this 
metal before using them, and made a separate blow-pipe experiment 
on the mineral itself, with the object of reducing the tin directly. 
Even by the latter method there was no difficulty in distinctly as- 
certaining its presence, and there can, therefore, be no doubt of its 
really existing in the pure mineral. 

The occurrence of traces of this metal in other silicates, as beryl, 
epidote, and a manganesian garnet, in meteoric stones, and in seve- 
ral ores of titanium and tantalum, has been remarked by different 
analysts, especially by Berzelius, and is certainly a very curious 
fact, when we consider the extremely small number of minerals in 
which tin forms a leading constituent, and the improbability of 
such minute quantities being essential to the composition of the 
species in which they occur. 

* The angles of crystals of the two species also differ considerably. 
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** Notes on the Geology of the Southern Portion of the County of Cork ;" by 
W. L. WiLLsoir, Esq., of the Geological Surrey. 

Mr. Willson exhibited the maps and rough sections of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of the southern part of the county of Cork. He com- 
menced by stating that he meant briefly to lay before the Society a 
few of the restilts of his observations made in the field during the 
progress of the Geological Survey, with regard to the thickness, 
by measurement, of the rocks which intervene between the old red 
sandstone and carboniferous limestone at different points in the 
south and south-eastern part of the county. He then briefly al- 
luded to a paper which had been read before the Society in March 
last, by Mr. J. B. Jukes, Director of the Survey, and called, *' A 
Sketch of the Geology of the County of Waterford.*' In speaking of the 
Devonian rocks north of Dungarvan, Mr. Jukes remarks, " that the 
upper beds, or those which intervene between the old red sandstone 
and carboniferous limestone, were chiefly composed of sandstones; 
but near the top, beds of shales occur either red, yellow, or gray, and 
sometimes dark gray, the thickness of which he estimated at 700 
feet. Mr. Jukes then goes on to say : — '' But as we trace these beds 
towards the west, namely, from Dungarvan to Lismore, or from Ard- 
more to Toughal, we find the sandstones to diminish both in thick- 
ness and number, and the intervening shales to increase, especially 
in the upper part of the group." Mr. Willson then called attention 
to a small section which exhibited the thickness of this group of 
rocks, lying between the old red sandstone and carboniferous lime- 
stone on the northern coast of Ballycotton Bay, situated nine miles 
south of Youghal, and about twenty-five miles south-west of the 
point north of Dungarvan, which Mr. Jukes referred to in his paper. 
Commencing with certain beds of red slates and sandstones shown 
in section as the upper portion of the old red sandstone, and ascend- 
ing, the following rocks occur: — 1st, 500 feet of red and green 
shales and slates, with a few sandstones; 2ndly, 600 feet of greenish, 
gray, and brown grits, and yellowish- white flagstones, separated by 
bands of gray shale; and, 3rdly, 900 feet of gray and bluish-gray 
shales and slates, with a few grit beds occuring at intervals, on top 
of which apparently rests the carboniferous limestone, which is 
here very crystalline, and of a pale gray colour; the bluish-gray 
slates immediately beneath the limestone are, in places, calcareotTs ; 
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thofl there is a total thickness here of 2000 feet between the old 
red sandstone and the carboniferous limestone. Tracing these beds 
in a westerly direction, the strike being nearly east and west, they 
are found to form an unbroken line, passing close to the Tillage of 
Cloyne, and from thence along the northern side of Cork Harbour 
to Queenstown, and so on, crossing the Cork riyer a little west of 
the latter place, to Monkstown on the opposite side, situated eighteen 
miles to the west of Ballycotton. South of the village of Bionka- 
town another section of this group of rocks is seen: they are very 
much the same in the lower beds as at Ballycotton, but in the upper 
portion, consisting of bluish-gray slates, retry similar to those on 
which the limestone seemed to rest at Ballycotton Bay; they are 
considerably thicker, about 600 feet, making a total Sickness here 
of 2600 feet between the old red sand and the limestona Tracing 
these beds again in a westerly direction, they are Ibund to continue^ 
forming a well-defined ridge of high ground to Ballinhaseig, and 
from thence passing by Eive-mile-bridge ; and so on in the same strike 
to the north of Bandon, when the strike begins to change more to 
the south, and the beds arise in that direction, forming the northern 
boundary to the comparatiyelyleYel plain which eztendsfrom Bandcm 
to Dunmanway. In tracing these beds from Monkstown towards 
Bandon they are found to gradually increase in thickness, and also in 
extent, until at Ballinhassig they spread out, coyering the large un- 
dulating tract of country lying between the latter village andKinsale, 
bounded on the north by the high ridge of ground formed of the 
old red sandstone which extends from Monkstown in the east to 
Dunmanway in the west, and on the south by the sea and the head- 
lands called the Old Head of Elnsale, and the Sevjen Heads, in the latter 
of which we find the old red sandstone re-appearing again, dipping 
to the north at a high angle. Mr. Willson then described a section 
which was drawn across this large tract of country, formed of these 
rocks which intervene between the old red sandstone and the car- 
boniferous limestone. It commenced at a point four miles north of 
Bandon, and ended at the southern point of the Seven Heads, pass- 
ing close to the town of Bandon, and the village of Courtmacsherry. 
Commencing at the point four miles north of Bandon, which is in 
the same line of strike as the Ballycotton and Monkstown sections, 
and taking certain beds of red sandstones and slates, shown in sec- 
tion to represent the upper beds of the old red sandstone, and 
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asoending in the sectioiiy the following thickness of rooks is ob- 
senred, viz. 500 feet of dark purple and green slates^ with green 
and dark^brown sandstones; 1500 feet of greenish-gray grits; yel- 
lowish-white £ag8toneSy alternating with thick bands of greenish- 
gray shales; and 1800 feet of dark-gray and bluish-gray shales, 
often cleaned into fine slates, and worked for roofing purposes; with 
bands of gray grits occuring at intervals to the top of the gnmp: 
making a total thickness here of 3800 feet, without coining to any 
limestone as at Ballycotton and Monkstown. These rocks, as shown 
insection, imdulate and roll to the south, gradually attaining a greater 
thickness in that direction. Commencing now at the southern end 
of the section, yiz. at the Seyen Heads, where the old red sand- 
stone re-appears with a reyerse dip to that which it has at the 
northern end of the section; and taking certain beds of red slates, 
&C., to represent the same beds of the old red sandstone as those 
seen at the northern end of the section, and ascending in this sec- 
tion, the following thickness occurs :^lstly, 500 feet of dark pur- 
ple and green slates, with green sandstones; 2000 feet of greenish- 
gray grits, and yellowish- white fiagstones, separated by bands of gray 
shale and slates; and, finally, 2000 feet of dark-gray and bluish-gray 
shales and slates, with grit bands through them, occurringatintervalfl 
to the top, near to which the shales are often dark, almost black, soft, 
earthy, and calcareous; — making a total thickness here of 4500 feet 
of this group of rocks without coming to any limestone on top, so 
that there is no certainty that the uppermost^beds of &is series have 
been reached here. Commencing at Ballycotton Bay, situated 
thirty-five miles to the west of the Seven Heads, where the thick- 
ness was seen to be 2000 feet; and proceeding in a westerly direc- 
tion along the same beds, we find a gradual increase taking place 
in the upper portion of the group, as at Monkstown, eighteen miles 
west from Ballycotton, there was a gain of 600 feet Again, four 
miles north of Bandon, and thirty-five miles west of Ballycotton, 
there was a gain of 1800 feet, and from that point to the Seven Heads, 
about sixteen miles in a southerly direction, there was a further 
gain of 700 feet between these two north and south points, showing 
an increase in thickness of this group of rocks between Ballycotton 
Bay and Courtmacsherry Bay (or the Seven Heads section) of 2500 
feet, and which must be taken as merely approximative to the upper 
beds at the latter place, from the absence of any limestone. In 
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condasion, lir. Willflon begged to notice what at present seemed a 
curions fact regarding the great thickness of these rocks here, and 
the absence of limestone; namely, that at Macroom, about twelve 
miles north-east of the point north of Bandon, where this section was 
drawn from, limestone is seen to occur, and seems to rest upon a 
very thin band of the lower portion of this group of rocks, — ^viz. 
gray and greenish-gray grits, and yellowish sandstones. The greater 
part of these rocks (seen here to be 3800 feet thick) seems to be 
wanting at Macroom. 
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AT THE 

ANNUAL GENEEAL MEETING 

RELD OK 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9th, 1863, 

The Pebsidemt,— ROBERT BALL, L.L.D., 

IN THE CHAIB, 

The following Report from the Council was read and adopted: 

The Council have to offer to the Society the following Report for 
the past year. 

During the past year fourteen new Members have been added to 
the Society, viz. : — Right Hon. the Chief Baron (rejoined) ; Rev. 
Richard Mac Donnell, D. D., Provost of Trinity Collie (rejoined); 
John Hamilton, Esq. ; Gilbert Sanders, Esq. ; John B. Doyle, Esq. ; 
John J. S. Moore, Esq.; Samuel Grordon, M. D.; Robert Smith, 
M. D.; Richard Wolseley, Esq.; John Wallace, Esq.; William 
Clarke, Esq. ; John England, Esq.; William Scott, Esq. ; and George 
Henry Einahan, Esq. (formerly an Associate). 

The following Associate Members have also joined during the 
same period, viz.:^-J. Pigot, Esq.; John W. Mallet, Esq.; William 
Smith, Esq.; Charles P. Cotton, Esq.; Thomas M'Comas, Esq.; 
Arthur Jacob, Jun., Esq.; Joseph Eincaid, Jun., Esq.; and John 
Haughton, Esq. 

The Society has lost during the year, from death, and other 
causes, twelve Members, viz. :^-Joseph G. Medlicott, Esq; George 
Wilkinson, Esq.; B. Mullins, £sq.; W. J. Collett, Esq.; William 
Fraser, Esq.; M. B. MuUins, Esq.; Colonel Bruen, M.P; Sir Wil- 
liam Homan, Bart.; Thomas Brien, Esq.; Sir Philip Crampton, 
Bart. ; Leland Crosthwaite, Esq. ; and Sir John MacneilL 

The present state of the Society as to numbers is as follows: 4 
Honorary Members, 35 Life Members, 87 Annual Members, and 
16 Associate Members; total amounting to 142 Members. 
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The Council refer with satiffiustioii to the increase in the clasf 
of Asaockte Members, as it is to this class that they look as likely in 
a lew years to constitate a kind of resenre fimd for the supply of 
active and practical workers in the field, and thus restore to the 
Geological Society of Dublin somewhat of the activity and zeal of 
its early days. 

The financial difficulties to which the Council were obliged to 
refer at the last Annual Meeting have nearly disappeared, and, as 
will be observed by the accompanying balance sheet, the balance 
has been transferred to the proper aide of the account. 

This balance is, however, small, amounting to £2 lis, 5yL In 
addition to this balance, the Society has standing to its credit in the 
public funds the sum of £95 6s. 3d 

The Council have carried out their intention of pajring old bills 
before incurring fresh liabilities, and they are in a position to report 
that there is not a single outstanding account against the Soeie^. 

During the year the Second Part of YoL Y. of the Journal of 
the Sodely has been published, and the Third Part of the same vo- 
lume b in progress, and will be issued to the Members during the 
summer. 

The following List contains an account of the Donations made 
to the Society during the year. 
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DONATIONS 

RECEIVED SINCE LAST ANNIVER8AEY. 



1852. 

March 3 — Proceedings of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical 

Society, No. 6* Presented by the Society. 

March 3. — Returns of Agricultural Produce in Ireland, in the year 

1850. Presented by the Commissioners. 

March 10. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

Na 29* Presented by the Society. 

March 10. — ^Museum of Practical (reology. — Government School of 

Mines and of Science applied to the Arts. — On the 
Importance of special Scientific knowledge to thePrac- 
tical Metallurgbt, by John Percy. On the Science 
of Geology and its Applications, by Andrew C. Ram- 
say; and. On the Value of an extended knowledge of 
Mineralogy and the Processes of Mining, by Waring- 
ton W. Smyth. The whole presented by Sir Henry 
T. De la Beche. 

March 15.— Transactions of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 

VoL m. Part 5. Presented by the Society. 

March 17. — Institution of Civil Engineers.— Minutes of Proceed- 
ings, 1849-51 ; with a List of Members of the Insti- 
tution, December 24th, 185L Presented by the 
Institution* 

April 7«— -A Sketch of the Physical Structure of Australia, by 

J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Presented by the 
Author. 

April 14.^Two Sections of the Campagna Romana. By M. de 

Medici Spada, and Professor PonzL Presented by 
Thomas Hutton, Esq. 

June 9* — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 30. Presented by the Society. 

June 9. — On the Original and Actual Fluidity of the Earth and 

Planets, by the Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A. Pre- 
sented by the Author. 
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1852. 

June 9*— -On the Gftuses which may have produced Changes in the 

£arth*8 Superficial Temperature, by W. Hopkins, 
Esq., M.A. Presented by the Author. 

June 9«^Addre88 delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the 

Geological Society of London, on the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, 1852, by William Hopkins, Esq. Presented 
by the Author. 

Sept. 20.-»Athen8Bum. — Rules and Regulations, List of Members, 

1850, and Donations to the Library, 1849; with 
Addenda for 1851. Also, Annual Report, &c^ from 
1st January, 1851, to 31st December, 1852. Pre- 
sented by the Club. 

Sept. 20. — Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 

No. 31. Presented by the Society. 

Sept. 20.— Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, VoL XX., Part 2; Catalogue of the Library, 
corrected to May, 1851 ; and an Address at the An- 
niversary Meeting, 24th May, 1852, by Sir R. L 
Murchison, G. C. St S., &c. Presented by the So- 
ciety. 

Nov. 3.— The Mastodon Giganteus of North America, by John 

C. Warren, M.D. 4ta Boston: 1852. Presented by 
the Author. 

Nov. 3. — List of Donors to the Dublin University Museum and 

Herbarium, with a General Statement of their Dona- 
tions, from May, 1844, to August, 1852 (two co- 
pies). Presented by Robert Ball, LL. D., Director 
of the Museum. 

Nov. 3.— Fourth and Fifth Annual Reports of the Board of 

Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. Programme 
of Organization; Registry of Periodical Phenomena. 
List of Works published by the Smithsonian Listi- 
tution. List of Foreign Institutions in Correspon- 
dence with the Smithsonian Institution (two copies). 
Abstract of the Seventh Census [of the United States}. 
Directions for Collecting, Preserving, and Transport- 
ing Specimens of Natural History. Message from the 
President of the United States to the two Houses of 
Congress, at the commencement of the first Session 
of the Thirty-first Congress, Part III. Report of the 
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Secretary of War, communicating Information in re- 
lation to the Geology and Topography of California. 
A Notice of the Origin, Progress, and present Con- 
dition of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, by W. S. W. Ruschenberger, M. D. (two co- 
pies). Map of that part of the Mineral Lands adjacent 
to Lake Superior, ceded to the United States by the 
Treaty of 1842 with the Chippewas. The whole 
presented by the Smithsonian Institution* 

Nov. 3.— -Sur le Pouvoir Magnetique des roches, par M. A. 

Delesse; Memoire sur la constitution Mineralogique 
et Chimique des roches des Yosges, par M. Delesse. 
Presented by the Author. 

Not. 5. — ^Morse^s Patent — Full Exposure of Dr. Chas. T. Jack- 
son's Pretensions to the Inyention of the American 
Electro-magnetic Telegraph, by Hon. Amos Ken- 
dall. Presented by the Author. 

Not. 18. — ^First Biennial Beport on the Geology of Alabama, by 

M. Tuomey. Presented by Henry W. Collier, Esq., 
Governor of Alabama. 

Dec. 1 ..^Quarterly Journal of the (reological Society of Lon- 
don, No. 32. Presented by the Society. 
1863. 

Jan. 5. — Italian Irrigation; being a Beport on the Agricultu- 
ral Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy, by R. Baird 
Smith, F. G. S., &c. 2 vols., and a vol. of Maps and 
Plans. Presented by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. 

Jan. 5. — Transactions of the Boyal Scottish Society of Arts, 

Vol. IV., Part 1. Presented by the Society. 

Jan. 5. — The Athenesum, 1852. Presented by the Editor. 

Jan. * 5. — ^Tbe Literary Gkizette, 1862. Presented by the Editor. 

Jan. 5. — The Musical Times, Nos. 73 to 105 ; with a Catalogue 

of Music. Presented by the Editor. 

Jan. 12. — Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 

Vol. XXII. (1852). Presented by the Society. 

Feb. 2.-* Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1 to 11. Pre- 
sented by the Society. 

Feb. 9. — Fossil Plant from the Coal Measures, Tipperary. 
Vol. V. Part 8. Y 
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ADMISSION FEES. 

£ •. d. 

G«»g« M'Dowdl, Esq., 100 

H. Madlioott, EwIm 1 

B^. J. H. Jelbtt, 1 

B«T. A. B. lUnrMi, 100 

Alexander Jade, Eiq., 10 

JolmHmmnton,Etq., 100 

J. B* Do7le,E«i., 1 

G. SADdon, Esq., 100 

Joho J. a Moon, Etq. 1 



£9 



LIFE SUBSCBIPTION& 

J. Beete JukM, Eiq., 10 

Sir Hemy De U Becba, 6 



£15 



SUBSCBIPTIONS. 



0. McDowell, Eiq. (1801-62), 2 
H. Medlioott, E«iv .... 1 
Loid Talbot da IfalaUda, 1 
Edward Wright, LL. D., . 1 
Tbomaa M^Ottin, Esq., . . 1 

A. M. GUat, Esq., . . . . 1 
H. W. AUaD, Eaq., .... 1 
John.Fattan, Esq., . , . . 1 
H. Bmoa, Eiq. (1860-61- 

62) 8 

B. Banuj, Eaq., do. 8 
A.M*HallaD,Eiq.(1861-62), 8 
Biebard GriAth, LL.D. (1860- 

61-62) 8 

Bobert Mallet, Eiq., ... 1 
E. J. Shirley, Em}. (1861-62), 2 

C. W. Hamilton, Eeq. (1860- 
61-62), 8 

B. Hitcboock, Esq., .... 1 
J. Petheriek, Eiq., .... 1 
Dr. Harr^, 1 





















































Carritdfifward^ £29 



Brcmght forwards 29 

Bey. Dr. Lloyd (1861-62), 2 

E. DawKm, Eeq., .... 1 

W. Dawion,Eeq., .... 1 

Bar. J. H. Jellatt, . . . . 1 
W. H. Conan, Eaq. (1860- 

61-62), 8 

M. D'Ar^, Eiq., .... 1 

Earl of Bectiye (1861-1^2), . 2 

J. Kieholion, Eiq., .... 1 

Dr. Duncan, . 1 

Thomaa Hotton, Eaq., ... 1 

CF. Crokar, M.D., . . . 1 

William Edlngton, Eiq., . . 1 
W. W. Campbell, Eiq. (1861- 

52) 2 

S. Downing, Eiq., .... 1 

J. MoUan, M. D. (1851- 

52) 2 

Bobert Ball, LL. D., . . . 1 

John MacDonnell, M D. . 1 



a. d. 

















































CarrUd forward, £52 
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£ •• d, 
BroMflkt/bnoard, 52 
M. M. 0*Qrady» M. D. (1860- 

51), 2 

James H. Hamlltoo, Esq. 

(1851-52), 2 

Earl of Leitilm, 2 

Bey. W. A. Willock, ... 200 
Luke White, Esq., .... 200 
A. Jacob, M. D. (1851), .10 
J.ApJohn, M.D., .... 100 

Earl FitswiUiam, 10 

Chief Baron PIgot,Compoiltion, 2 
Be?, the Provost, .... 200 

Dr. Allman, 10 

Bobert Callwell, Esq., ... 100 
John Wynne, Esq. (1850- 

51-52), 8 

The Archbishop of Dublin, .200 
Bey. A. B. Bowan (4 years), 4 
W. T. Wilkinson, Esq., ..100 
George Teates, Esq. (1850- 

51-62), 8 

H. H. Head, M. D., ... 1 
Thomas Hamilton, Esq., ..100 
G. WUkinson, Esq. (1851), 10 
Alexander Jack, Esq., ... 100 
F. M. Jennings, Esq. ... 100 
F. J. Sidn^, LL. D., ... 1 
Bey. J. Galbraith, .... 100 
Bey. S. Haughton, .... 100 
John Hamilton, Esq., ... 100 

CarrUdfarwardf £98 



£ «. d 

Brought forward^ 98 
John Parser, Esq., .... 100 
John B. Doyle, Esq., ... 100 

G. Sanders, Esq., 10 

J. Welland, Esq., .... 100 

P. Byrne, Esq., 10 

John J. S. Moore, Esq., ..100 

Bev. Dr. Wall, 10 

F. Godd, Esq. (1851-52), .200 
Lieut-CoL Portlook, ... 100 
J. I. Whitty,Esq., .... 100 

Dr. Harrison, 10 

John Badcliff», Esq., ... 100 
Bey. Dr. Graves (1851-62), 2 



ASSOOIATB UXMBBRS. 

W. ThornhiU, Esq., ... 5 

J. Kennedy, Esq., .... 05 

G. Kinahan, Esq., .... 05 

J. Cogan, Esq., 5 

J. O'Kelly, Esq., 5 

A.MacDonnell, Esq. (1861- 

52), 10 

J. K. Beid, Esq., 5 

James Pigot, Esq., .... 05 
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The following Officers for the ensuing year were then declared 
duly elected, and the Society adjourned to receiye the President's 
Annual Address : — 



JOSEPH BEBTB JI7XX8| "MmA* 

ITfct-^pnstttnitt : 

HDMPHBET LLOTD, D. D., 8. F. T. a D. 
BOBBBT BALL, LL. D. 
LIBUT.-OOL. POBTLOCK, B. B. 
BOBBBT ICALLET, O. B. 
JAMES APJOBHi M.D. 

tlrtasttters ; 

WILUAM BDOrOTOK, ESQ. 
SAMUEL DOWMINO, O. B. 

S6ccrctadcs : 

BEV. 8. HAUGHTON, F.T.CD. 
VBBDBBXCK J. 8IDBET| LU D. 

Council : 

BICBABD OBIFFinii LL. D. 

C. W. HAMILTOV, ESQ. 

JOHN MAGDOmniLL, M.D. 

PBOFESSOB HABBISON, M. D. 

THOMAS HUTTOV, ESQ. 

BOBBBT CALLWBLL, ESQ. 

PBOFESSOB HABVBT, M.D. 

BEY. J. A. OALBBAITH, F. T. a D. 

JOHN KBLLT, ESQ. 

LOBD TALBOT DE MALAHIDB. 

PBOFESSOB ALLMAV, M. D. 

*OE0BOE MCDOWELL, ESQ., F. T. a D. 

*BEy. PBOFESSOB JELLETT» F.T. CD. 

*EDWABD WBIOBT, LL. D. 

•gilbert SAMDBBS, ESQ. 



ANNUAL ADDRESS 

PBLITEKED BBFOBB THB 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DUBLIN, 

FEBBUABT 16, 1868, 

BT 

BOBEBT BALL, LL.D., M.B.I.A., &c., &a, 

•nrOV THB OIOLOOIOAL SOOIBrr OF DIIBLmi DIBB(m>BOVTBB DUBEJVinnTBSaiTT xo^^ 
8BCBBTABT TO THB BOTAL ZOOLOGICAL SOCIBTr OF IBBLAXD { 
PKB8IDBMT OV THB mnLBK U1I1VBB81TX ZOOLOGICAL AflSOCUTIOirf 
LOCAL nCBRAXr, BAT BOOOtiri AXD aBCBBEABT TO IBB QDBBH*8 UBIVXBaTr VK IBBLAaD. 



When you did me the yery high honour last year of electing me 
to be your President, I took the Chair with the expressed resolu- 
tion on my part not to hold it longer, if I could make way for a 
person more suited for the office by a practical acquaintance with 
geology, as I consider that, in the present state of the Society, such 
knowledge is essential to him whose duty it is to guide you in your 
future progress. For myself, my arocation as a public senrant for 
more than twenty-five years rendered the acquisition of any scien- 
tific knowledge difficult, and practical geology, in its special mean- 
ing, all but impossible. It is true, that I have read geological 
works; that I have some knowledge of collateral branches of natural 
science; and that I have had a very active share in the working of 
the Society, and have sedulously attended its meetings for seven- 
teen years ; — ^yet I have not had the practical application which, as 
I before said, I deem essential to your Chairman. It may be sup- 
posed that, as I have been placed on the retired list as a public 
servant, I should now have time to acquire the knowledge to which 
I refer; but I cannot do so in a year, and I do not purpose at- 
tempting it, believing that I can render better s,ervice to geology 
by promoting some of the branches of natural science to which my 
taste more inclines me; and, paradoxical as it may seem, looking 
forward to having less time for varied pursuits than I have yet had. 
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as I may now hope occaBionally to engage in works such as the 
daily duty I was heretofore charged with rendered it idle to attempt. 

For the year of my Presidency, and for some time before, I 
have had very close occupation, I may say without intermission ; in 
consequence, my health gave way some three weeks since. I am 
still far from well; and liave only within the last three days been 
able to think of an Address. 

To follow out the example of my most excellent friend, your 
late President, Lieutenant-Colonel Portlock, and give not only a 
critical abstract of th6 papers that have been before you during the 
last year, but also an elaborate resume of the progress of geological 
science throughout the world, calls for an amount of ability, infor- 
mation, and time, which was never at my disposaL But for the 
illness to which I have referred, I would have attempted a review 
of the sixteen papers which were last year before you; — I leave it 
to my talented successor as a debt due by this Chair, and rely on 
his good nature to dear it off in his next Address, with the view 
of keeping up the series of information as to our progress, to be 
found in the several Addresses, a practice by which the value of 
the various papers is much enhanced. 

I have considered it right to say thus much of myself to prevent 
misconception, and also to plead in extenuation of the Address it is 
now my duty to make to you, and to deprecate comparison with 
those of the many able and learned men who have preceded me in 
this Chair, in which I shall ever consider it an honour to have sat. 

Having thus informed you of what I am not going to do, I pro- 
ceed to make an humble attempt, but I trust not a useless one, for 
the encouragement of the junior members of the Society, by 
showing them what they can do, may do, and (may I say?) ought 
to do. But first I would notice the origin of the Society; — it was 
founded in 1831, by the exertions of the late eminent and reverend 
Provost Lloyd, aided by other distinguished men; it was, as it 
were, an offshoot from the Royal Irish Academy, having the in- 
vestigation of the mineral structure of the earth, and more par^ 
ticularly of Ireland, for its avowed object, one in which it has 
displayed a great amount of perseverance and zeal. And here I 
may remark, that not long since our unfailing friend, the father 
of our Society, and one of our first Vice-Presidents, Dr. Grif- 
fith, stated that he was one of the founders of the London Geolo- 
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gical Society, and that all the indiyidoals who met together to 
form that Society were then aliveL It is scarcely less remarkable that 
he, with the first Secretaries, Treasurers, and the fifteen Council of 
this Society, who were assembled together just twenty- two years since 
at the Provost's House, — twenty men, not then very young, are all 
in yigour at the present time, evidencing that geologists — with 
sound minds (which we cannot doubt) — ^have singularly sound bo* 
dies. To return from this digression to the working of the Society : 
we have records of 286 papers having been delivered at our meetingsL 
It may well serve the object I have in view to mention them in- 
dividually (see Appendix) ; they show the many able minds which 
have been engaged in promoting our objects, as well as the very 
varied subjects which have been treated of; yet, were there many 
times more, materials would not be exhausted (acquirebat eundo\ 
one paper produces others, and not unfrequently a great mistake 
produces excellent information in discussion, and leads to the pre- 
paration of careful papers. Be not, therefore, afraid — ^if you do not 
teach, you may learn in the best school, L e. in endeavouring to in- 
struct others and to correct yourselves. Though we cannot hope 
to excel the zeal, perseverance, and energy of some of the early 
members of the Society, we may fairly hope to equal them; we 
have now our science on a better established basis, and each acces- 
sion to it serves to open up sources not thought of in the former 
period; we have, therefore, the less excuse if we fail to make pro- 
gress. 

It has been ignorantly said, that the Government Survey has 
been doing, under our Presidents Portlock, Oldham, and our new 
President, with their able assistants, all that this Society contem- 
plated. With all respect for the talents of our friends and their 
aids, they did not, they will not, and they do not pretend to take 
charge of all the work we cut out for ourselves, and if they did, 
they could not do it Doubtless, by them will be laid down the 
broad and comprehensive chart which will guide the course of fu- 
ture geologists, who, if prudent, will not trust too far. Opportuni- 
ties daily arise which the Surrey cannot have; by these individuals 
may correct the maps, and step by step improve the great work to- 
wards which the indefatigable exertions of Dr. Grifiith had made 
such wonderful approach. I feel quite assured that the officers of 
the Geological Survey will heartily thank any of our members who, in 
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a philosophical spirit, may eyen attempt to point out facts which they 
may observe in sinkings or cuttings, and which may not have fallen 
under the notice of the Survey. I thus urge you to measure ham- 
mers with this formidable government service, but should you not 
dare to do so, there is ample room for you to take a wide berth and 
advance geology in many ways. It is a science embracing so much, 
that I believe I am correct in saying, that there lives not a perfect 
geologist armed at all points; such panoply is not for one man; but 
what one man cannot do, a society may do; we include zoologists, 
botanists, mineralogists, chemists, meteorologists, geographers, phy- 
sicists, &C. ; the new-coined palaeontologist ought to be a zoologist and 
botanist tolerably perfect, i. e. skilled in a knowledge of organized 
beings recent and fossil ; the latter can only be properly understood 
by means of the former, while the zoologist and botanist who does not 
know extinct species is but half made up. The labours of the various 
members to whom I have referred, being brought into the common 
stock, will in time come to be combined in a harmonious whole 
by some master mind. In the early time of geology, crude hypo- 
thesis in the closet was the occupation of learned cosmogonists; 
now, those who work at home use the facts which those occupied in 
the field accumulate; thus the structures they raise, based on 
facts, are permanent, while the products of erudite but visionary 
brains have passed away. I know many think it difEcult, if not 
impossible, to teach generally how to observe. The difficulty will 
usually be found to exist in preconceived notions in the pupils; I 
consider that few persons of ordinary intelligence can be found 
who might not usefully observe. If they will set themselves to care- 
fully describe what they actually see, and no more, they will soon 
find their powers increase, and learn to be accurate; a facility of 
making useful deductions is not so easily acquired, but if the young 
geologist will content himself with perseveringly accumulating 
facts, without immediately doing so to support any preconceived 
idea of his own, the true bearing of these facts will, sooner or later, 
burst upon him. Is there any one amongst us who cannot do some- 
thing in our service? I think not. Those who are near fossiliferous 
strata may collect specimens of their organic remains. If merely in 
the old-fashioned way, it is a pretty and healthful recreation, but 
for geological purposes the greatest care is necessary to note the 
locality and the relative numbers of species, their respective posi- 
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tions in the beds, &c; even without these scientific additions the 
general collection of fossils is useful in training the eye of the na- 
turalist to the distinction of species. 

Within a short distance of Dublin many palseontological ques- 
tions remain unanswered; such as the distribution of shells in the 
carboniferous limestone, their yarieties, and the probable causes on 
which these yarieties depended. In the drift a search for arctic 
shells is well worthy of attention, as is the discovery of shell marls, 
newer than the glacial drift, but associated with it. 

A careful collection of the bones of vertebrate animals, wherever 
they may occur in bogs, marl, gravel, as indicating remote antiquity, 
is much urged; it is but a short time since that the former exis- 
tence of bears in this country was contradicted on historical evi- 
dence, supported by the fact that no remains had been found. It is 
only very lately that we have had unquestionable evidence of very 
large bears having existed coeval with the giant deer of Ireland, 
apparently the carnivorous restrainer of the increase of that mighty 
ruminant It is but a few years since the remains of rein-deer were 
found in quantity close to Dublin, yet, doubtless, both bears and 
rein-deer have left in our marls many of their bones, which, for 
want of knowledge, have not before attracted attention. 

The microscope opens up a fine field of discovery, and I believe 
one not at all sufficiently worked. The study of the entomostraca, 
both recent and fossil, is replete with pleasure, and, probably, if 
fully pursued, would be found to lead to as sound diagnosis in geo- 
logy on certain points, as the study of the larger fossils. Baird's 
book, published by the Ray Society, and Jones's, by the Pabeonto- 
graphical, would suffice to point the way to an inquirer in this di- 
rection. 

As regards the structure of rocks much remains to be done in 
examining in minute detail the metamorphoses, such as may be 
found on the fianks of the granitic district of Wicklow: — the sub- 
jects of slatey cleavage; of the foliation of various schists; and the 
difference between cleavage and the separation of crystalline plates. 
The nature of many igneous rocks has never been explained. 

A well-digested arrangement of rocks, founded, probably, on the 
chemical constitution, is most desirable, and many years of exertion 
may be well bestowed on it Its want is felt by the field geologist; 
it is a stumbling block in the way of the application of economic 
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geology, and it leads to great oonfusion in discussions, as we have 
often witnessed. 

It appears to me that electricity in its various forms may be used 
experimentally to much advantage in aid of geology. Modifications 
of the electrotype processes may, I expect, afford much help to 
inquirers in this direction. There is in the University Museum 
the remains of what was once a miner's pick ; the iron is all gone, 
and in its stead is a mass of native copper; while along the handle, 
which is still quite sound, are crystallized minerals; the whole afford- 
ing evidence of active processes still at work, and capable of modify* 
ing the distribution of metals in a very remarkable manner. 

Members who have opportunities may render our Transactions 
more valuable by contributing reports of mining operations, and 
will find much scope for earnest application in metallurgical pur* 
suits. Though these can scarcely be called geological, yet they are 
so nearly connected as to be quite within our objects, and the his- 
tory of metallurgy will show that no applications of science are 
more important than those it requires. 

When we reflect that it is probably owing to the exertions of 
our elder brothers in London, and our own here, that geology has 
come to be recognised by Grovernment and the public, and that it 
is now taught in our time-honoured University, in the three pro- 
vincial Colleges, in the Dublin Society, and, through its operation, 
in various towns through Ireland, as well as disseminated all over 
the country by the operation of the Geological Survey, — we may 
fairly feel proud of the share we have had in such a result, and may 
look forward with more than hope to the great increase of the 
Society from the springs of geological knowledge which have been 
thus opened within a very few years. Our founders would have 
rejoiced could they have anticipated such a power as I have alluded 
to, and they would naturally have speculated on great results. Shall 
we not have them? If not, it will be as discreditable to us as their 
great advancement, under many difficulties, was honourable to 
them. 

It is right to warn young geologists against the mischievous 
class of persons called cui-hono people, who, though they endeavour 
to decry inquiry where a useful end is not seen, too often success- 
fully snatch the benefits from those who arrived at them by exercis- 
ing the highest privilege and most glorious occupation of man, — 
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the search for truth for its own sake. It is in such search that I 
look for any great step in geology. Those who inquire, with a de- 
finite end in view, may be said to have half discovered it already; 
while experience shows us that the mighty progress of recent time 
is the result of the application of truths discovered by philosophic 
labour, rarely undertaken with any view to such application. I 
therefore urge the search for truth ; every truth found adds to 
human power; and in geology ascertained facts are the implements 
necessary for progress. 

Besides your scientific exertions in the cause of the Society, 
there are other aids which you may render, such as inducing suitable 
persons to join it. If each of you bring in one you will enable the 
Council to publish more, and will probably do a real service to your 
friends. Tou may have perceived, by the Report of the Council, 
that the progress of the Society has been steady ; debts have been 
cleared off; the numbers of the Society have increased; and, on 
the whole, a fair promise for the future is given. It remains with 
you to realize still greater success. Will you work? If you will, 
gird on your hammers, and to the assault forthwith. 

In leaving the Chair I must again express my sense of the bigh 
honour I have had to have filled it I would have gladly complied 
with the wish that I should have continued to do so if I did not 
think it my duty to the Society to endeavour, by my retreat, to se- 
cure for you the services of my excellent and able friend, Mr. Jukes, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. To overcomehis scruples 
was my greatest difficulty ; in the which your generous desire to do 
me honour made me more earnest. It appears to me that the spirit of 
the law of the Society is, that changes should be made in the Presi- 
dentship as often as practicable. Hence the restriction to two years 
as a maximum; besides, I find two precedents for one year, viz.. 
Colonel Colby, in 1837, and Dr« Griffith, in 1840. The rule, as a 
general rule, may be a good one, but in my case I felt in myself a 
want of that special knowledge which you will, I am sure, under- 
stand more fully when you find the increased spirit which will ne- 
cessarily manifest itself from the practical experience of your 
Chairman, whom I now beg to instal, with hearty good wishes, 
and a feeling that he will experience from your hands the same 
courtesy and kindness I have always received, and for which I am 
most grateful. 
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March 9, 1853—** On the Qaeen*8 Goonty GoIBerieB;'* hj Akihcb A. Jaoob, CR 

The Leinster ooal fomiAtioD extends oTer a large tract of oountrj, 
inclnding portioDS of the Queen's County and of the comities of 
Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Garlow. It has been deposited upon 
and is confonnable with the mountain limestone, and overlies the 
latter to a considerable depth. The entire district is surrounded 
by flat-topped hills: thus, a basin is formed, to Ae centre of which 
the beds uniformly incline. There are, of course^ several exceptions, 
due to local disturbance. 

I have selected for this erening's paper the parts situate in the 
Queen's County. This part is bounded to the north by CuUenagh, 
to the south by the Kilkenny cosl district, to the east by Bally linan 
and Ballickmoyler, and to the west by Ballinakill and Ballyroan. 

The outcrop of the lower beds of sandstone belonging to the 
coal measures can be seen in but few places, owing to the deep 
alluvial deposit with which they are covered. It is very clearly 
defined in the neighbourhood of Ballinakill, on the edge of the 
Castlecomer road, and also at CuUenagh, where it is inclined to the 
horizon at an angle of 7^, — the strike being N. 22^ W. 

The principal collieries are the Doonane, Newtown, Towlerton, 
Nuragh, and Bushes : in aU these the coal called the 3-foot seam is 
chiefly sought. This seam is not of a regular thickness, being 
sometimes less than two feet thick. This change, and the variable 
quality of the coal, has led to the supposition that the coal found in 
the Bushes colliery is not the same seam as that found in the New- 
town. I have carefully examined these collieries, and am satisfied 
that I am correct upon this point, as reference to the sections will 
show. 

There are, as far as I can discover, in the district included upon 
the map (Towlerton excepted), four regular beds of coal, — all 
anthracite: viz., the foot-coal, which is the lowest bed; over it the 
3-foot coal, then the double seam and at top of these the 9-iuch 
seam. I will proceed to describe them in their proper order. 

The foot-coal is but of little value, and only worked near the 
outcrop; it underlies the 3-foot seam, at a depth varying between 
twenty-five and forty-five yards. 

The 3-foot seam is of considerable value, and has been much 
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worked. Unfortunately, owing to the careless manner in which 
this seam was formerly wrought, a great portion of the coal has 
been lost; and, now that the supply is nearly exhausted, the pro- 
prietors have at length had their eyes opened, and are carrying on 
their works in a more systematic, and, of course (comparatiyely 
speaking), in a more profitable manner. 

Owing to the method formerly adopted, the whole country is 
studded with pits,-— they being sometimes not more than sixty 
yards apart Th# hurrying roads were so very defective that the 
coal could not be carried to the shafts for any considerable distance. 
Pillars of enormous size were also left, which, now that the coal is 
becoming scarce, are being removed; but the expense of re- opening 
the collieries for the purpose is very great, and, consequently, none 
but the shallow parts are searclied. 

The double seam, as far as I could find, occurs only in tiie 
Bushes and Newtown basins. It is composed of two beds of coal, — 
each bed being about one foot in thickness, having a bed of fire- 
clay of one foot between them: it is not wrought, as the quality is 
inferior. 

The outcrop is only visible in the Fumans quarry, where the 
beds are highly fossiliferous. 

The 9-inch seam only occurs in a few places, and can hardly 
be considered as a regular bed: it thins out sometimes to two 
inches, but in no place is it thicker than nine inches. Each of 
these beds of coal is underlain by a bed of fire-clay of very superior 
quality; it is generally about three feet in thickness. It is strange 
that such a source of wealth should have been neglected, when its 
removal from the collieries would have considerably facilitated the 
excavation of the coal, and when its great value was pointed out so 
far back as the year 1814 by Mr. Grifiith, in his able Report on the 
Leinster coal district. 

Mr. Edge, some short time since, erected a kiln, and burned some 
bricks, which were quite as good as those imported from the Eng- 
lish collieries; he did not, however, exert himself to obtain a 
market, and as soon as he had made what he required for his own 
use he gave up the manufacture. 

Mr. Wandesforde, the owner of the greater part of the Kil- 
kenny coal field, has erected a brick and tile factory at Castlecomer, 
and though he uses the common brick clay of the neighbourhood 
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in large quantity, he has nerer, as fiur as I could discoyer, given the 
fire-clay a single triaL The land in the coal district is in general 
of fair quality, but (owing to a very retentive subsoil) it is of little 
value unless thoroughly drained* It is only within the last few 
years that the drainage system has been adopted, and the conse- 
quent improvement is visible to the most casual observer. 

To understand the geology of the entire Leinster coal field 
would require years of study and careful examination, which I am 
sorry to say I cannot devote to it; but should these remarks lead 
others to examine into our native industrial resources, I will feel 
that I have done my duty. 



Ifarch 9, 1858 "Notes on the Salt Mine at Dnncme, and Searches for Coal bj 

the Marqoess of Downshire;" by J. B. Dotlb, Esq. 

The scene of the present operations in search of coal by the Marquess 
of Downshire lies about two miles north-west of Carrickfergus, and 
about a quarter of a mile from the valley of the Woodbum Biver, 
in the middle division of the county of the town, at a point about 
300 feet above the level of the sea. 

The entire of the Antrim coast presents a series of mural pre- 
cipices, against which there abuts an extensive mass of vegetable 
soil, descending to the very margin of the sea, with inclinations 
more or less steep, according to the distance. This recumbent mass 
is generally of great thickness, as in the present instance, and is 
formed of the ddnia of adjacent rocks and the beds of the gypseous 
marls of the new red sandstone formation, which lie between the 
mountains and the sea. 

The order of the strata is very plainly developed in the face of 
the escarpments, and consists of tabular trap, resting upon the 
white chalk and greensands, beneath which are the lias and new 
red sandstone series. 

The new red sandstone is not very common in Ireland, being 
principally confined to the basaltic formation of the north, and to 
a small district in the County of Monaghan, in the vicinity of Car- 
rickmacross. 

Its principal development in Antrim is in the vall^ of the 
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Lagan, and at Carrickfergus, on the north shore of Belfast Lough. 
The series has been computed to be from 1800 to 2000 feet thick, 
consisting of a large proportion of shales. 

The sandstone strata are very thin, and are variously coloured,-^ 
the reddish-brown predominating, intermixed with others of a 
bluish-gray, green, or yellow colour. 

The same formation is traceable on the shores on the opposite 
side of the Lough, between Cultra and Hollywood, where thin beds 
of magnesian limestone alternate with the new red sandstone beds. 
The limestone is much denuded by the action of the sea, as it all 
lies below the high water-mark. 

On the Antrim side, the beds attain a considerable elevation: 
the general strike of the strata is to the east, dipping north. 

As the new red sandstone lies immediately above the coal 
measures in England (where the formation attains its greatest ex- 
pansion), it has become one of the special sites of manufacturing 
enterprise. Not less than seventeen or eighteen principal cities 
and manufacturing places are situated on it, or upon the strata be- 
longing to it. 

It is no wonder, then, that in a district so remarkable for manu- 
facturing enterprise as the north, repeated trials for coal should 
have been made from time to time, hitherto without success. The 
present researches are the most important and extensive that have 
yet been made, and are being pushed forward with an energy worthy 
of a successful result 

In the pursuit of this desirable object, a discovery of great in- 
terest and value has been made. About 600 feet from the surface 
an immense bed of the purest rock-salt has been penetrated, the 
entire series of the saliferous beds exceeding 200 feet in thickness. 
The salt has been pronounced to be of a very superior description, 
yielding from 95 to 98 per cent, of pure salt of commerce. 

Some of the salt beds are of a beautiful blush colour, others 
white, and those mixed up in the shale bands are sometimes bluish 
or of a clayey-brown appearance. 

As we have not had a previous opportunity in this country of 
making our acquaintance with the arrangements of this system, it 
may not be uninteresting to the members if I were to give the re- 
sults of the borings at present in progress, which have now reached 
Vol. V. Part 8. Z 
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the depth of about 900 feet, being nearly 600 feet below the level 
of the sea. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. Kelly, a distinguished member 
of this Society, for the following memorandum, made at the edge 
of the shaft upon the 10th September last, at which time the 
greatest depth obtained was about 700 feet: — 

Feet. 
Diluvium, about 50 feet; red marl, 500; intermixed 

with thin beds of gypsum, 550.0 

A thin stratum of rock-salt, 15.0 

Salt and blue band, 6.8 

Pure salt, 88.0 

Blue and red band, with some salt, 17.0 

Mixed salt, blue and red band, 13.0 

Last salt, clean, but not yet bored through, .... 20.0 



709.8 



These salt beds, from a very careful examination, are found to 
be conformable with the strata of the formation on the surface; so 
that it may fairly be concluded that the deposit is not a lenticular 
mass, confined to a single basin of limited extent, but a regular 
series of stratified beds: and if so, it is not difiicult to calculate 
upon the out-crop at no great distance. The line of section, p. 231, 
is taken from the Toppin Hill, 928 feet above the level of the sea, 
running through the mouth of the shaft nearly due north and 
south to the Lough. This would give the out-crop about a mile 
and a half to the east, as nearly as may be ascertained from a 
section taken within the shaft.* 

The probability is, that there are many such beds along the 
whole area of the new red sandstone formation, as it is well known 
that gypsum has been found at Colin Glen and at Cushendall. At 
Lame, as I have been informed by P. M'Garel, Esq., of the Ma- 
heramore Limeworks, borings were made in search of coal in the 
year 1839» of which a return has been forwarded; from which it 

* A Company for working the salt mine has been recently formed in Belfkst, and 
are now sinking a shaft near the Railway Terminus, very nearly in the place indicated 
above. 
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appears that thin beds of salt were reached at only 150 feet below 
the surface. These experiments were made in the town of Bally- 
edmond, abont three miles from Larne, and near to the Tillage of 
Glynn, where a salt spring has been known to exist for years. 
The salt reached was only eight yards thick ; but, as the borings were 
discontinued at the depth of 174 feet, it is more than probable that 
the great deposit lies farther down. Between this point and the 
mine at Duncrue, at the village of Eden, there is another salt 
spring, which would lead to the supposition that the whole district 
between Lame and Carrickfergus, at least, contained a saliferous 
deposit. Since these notes were first made, a new salt mine has 
been discovered at Red Hall, lying within this district But coal 
is the great object to be obtained. Reports of its discovery have 
appeared from time to time in the Belfast papers; but hitherto they 
have all proved fallacious, or at least premature. 

I have obtained a Report of such a circumstantial nature, given 
by the engineer conducting the operations at the mine, that I am 
induced to give it: it wants verification, however, which I have 
taken steps to obtain. The borings are given as follows : — 

Taking the gypseous marls as before, . . • 550 
There foUows, of workable saliferous beds, 100 

A stratum of red salt, 22 1 

Then a saliferous deposit, 26 

Pure salt, 84 

Mixed rock-salt, 14^ 

Pure salt, 39 

Total saliferous, .... — 286 

Thin blue band, 6.6 

Dark-coloured rock resembling ironstone, • . 4.0 

Freestone, 10.1 

Gray rock, not yet through, 2.4 

Total, 859.1 

One very favourable indication is present, — all the strata, so 
far, are conformable, which, according to Professor Sedgwick, is 
a very probable indication of the series running out into the coal 
measures. 

In England, where the system is most perfectly developed, it 

Z2 
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presente the following series of beds, according to the same high 
authority, viz. : — 

UPFEB BEDS, SUNK 600 FEET. 

1. Variegated marls, — red, bluish, greenish, — ^with laminated 
clays, holding gypsum generally, and salt partially, as in Cheshire. 

2. Variegated sandstones, the lower parts in some districts 
pebbly. 

MIDDLE, 800 FEET THICS. 

1. Laminated limestone, with layers of marls, gypseous and 
mottled. 

2. Magnesian limestone. 

3. Marl slates, soft and impure. 

LOWER SERIES. 

Bed sandstone, red and purple marls, micaceous grits, — white, 
yellow, or pebbly. 

'* Where conformable,'^ he adds, ** this sandstone passes into 
the coal measures, upon which it rests." 

How far all these members of the system may exist in the new 
red of the Antrim district will be a matter for examination. 

The magnesian limestone, as we have already observed, is found 
alternating in thin beds with the new red on the shore near Cultra, 
in the county of Down; and perhaps a more careful examination 
of the same district will detect others of the series. 

Another encouraging circumstance may be referred to. In the 
Tyrone coal field, near Dungaxmon, the new red sandstone rests 
upon the coal, unconformably, however; and although more ex- 
tended observation establishes the conclusion that there is no de- 
terminable order applicable in all cases as to the nature of the rock 
that overlies the coaJ, — as it may sometimes be a slate clay as well 
as a sandstone, — ^yet, in reference to the efforts now being made, it 
is so far encouraging to know that not only is there no impossi- 
bility, but there is a strong probability, of a successful result, 
founded upon the geological conditions already noticed. 
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April 18, 1858 ** On the Qaartz Bocks of the Northern Part of the Coonty of 

Wicklow, by John Kkllt, Esq.*' 

When the Ordnance Greological Map of the county of Wicklow was 
published, it appeared to me that one of the sections accompanying 
that map was erroneously conceiTed and drawn; that is the section 
passing in a north-westerly direction through the Great Sugarloaf 
near Bray. In that section there are shown above twenty beds of 
quartz rock alternating with slaty rocks, and this I look upon to 
be a mistake. It was with a view to get this corrected that I put 
together the observations in the present paper, and describing such 
facts as my memory supplied, to show that the views I entertained 
were borne out by those facts. 

After the paper was written I gave it to Mr. Oldham to read, 
previously to giving notice of its being read in this Society, that he 
might be prepared to defend the views put forward in the section, 
but immediately after, he made arrangements to quit this country, 
and the subject dropped. However, if the section be incorrect, as 
I believe it to be, it is well to correct it at any time. 

As the subject of this paper lies chiefly in the northern part of 
the county of Wicklow, it may be well to give a short description 
of the rocks in that vicinity. 

The rocks of Bray Head belong to the lower part of the old 
graywBcke series, which is now called '' The Cambrian rocks'' by the 
English geologists. They occur generally in well-defined beds, of a 
hard, gray, coarse-grained, siliceous rock, averaging two or three 
feet in thickness, those often alternating with beds of gray slate, 
or red slate, only a few inches thick. This hard gray rock has re- 
cently got the name, of ** quartzite," but this name must not be 
confounded with " quartz rock," which here is of a whitish yellow 
colour, and totally different from quartzite in mineral character as 
well as in colour. The quartzite beds are sometimes five, ten, or 
fifteen feet in thiekness, and the slaty beds as much, but these cases 
are the exceptions to the general rule. 

Quartz rock in Ireland occurs in two different conditions, 
stratified and amorphous. Stratified quartz rock occurs abun- 
dantly in Donegal, Mayo, and Oalway counties. The unstratified 
or amorphous kind occurs also in those counties in certain locali- 
ties; but it is this kind that chiefly occurs in the counties of Dublin 
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and Wicklow, and also at Wexford. Both kinds might be got in 
hand specimens, extremely similar to each other in colour, fracture, 
and texture, but, as seen on the great scale where they occur in the 
country, the two kinds present a striking difference. 

I shall select one or two particular districts for description. 
Stratified quartz rock is found along the northern coast of Mayo, 
stretching from Broadhaven eastwards to Glenlossera, a distance of 
fourteen miles, and extends from the shore inland from three to five 
miles, thus comprising an area of above fifty square miles. This is 
called the Glenamoy district, from the river of that name which 
flows through it. Here on the shore the stratification is well ex- 
posed, and the beds beautifully regular, averaging from ten to fif- 
teen inches in thickness, having micaceous partings, by means of 
which they are easily separated into large flags, having remarkably 
smooth surfaces. The rock in this locality appears not to have 
been much disturbed. It dips pretty uniformly at a small angle, 
about 15° to 25° to the south-east, and under mica slate, thus 
showing it to be older than the mica slate of that district of Mayo. 

In Donegal, the stratified quartz rock is found in contact with, 
and lying upon granite at rather a small angle in several places, 
namely, near Malin Head and Dunaff Head, in the barony of Innis- 
howen ; in Kilmacrenan barony near the coast, north of Bossnakill ; 
at Glen ; between Ballyness Bay and Claudy river ; on the summit 
of Bloody Foreland mountain, the north-western part of the county; 
again at Maghery, three miles south-west of Dunglow, and in the 
island of Arran, altogether forming a line of junction with granite 
of above thirty- five miles in length. The quartz rock in most of 
this line is stratified, the beds dipping at a low-angle to the south- 
east, and succeeded by mica slate, conformably; all showing the 
quartz rock here also to be older than the mica slate. 

Since granite comes in contact with every rock occasionally, no 
reliance can be placed on this long line of junction for determining 
the age of the quartz rock; but the fact that it is found both here 
and in Mayo, — dipping conformably under the mica slate, in such 
extensive areas, — is a proof at least, that it is the oldest stratified 
rock in either of those counties. 

A second band of quartz rock occurs in Donegal, a few miles 
from this first, and parallel to it. It is four to five miles in breadth, 
and above forty-five miles long, extending from CuldafiP, by Cam- 
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donagh, Bancrana, Rathmullan, and Letterkenny, and ending near 
Fintown. A band of mica slate separates those two bands of quartz 
rock. Along the north-west margin of this second band some of 
the dips would indicate that it succeeds the first mica slate con- 
formably, and on its south-east margin it is succeeded by what has 
the appearance of a second mica slate, which extends over the south- 
eastern half of the county, and also into Londonderry and Tyrone. 
Whether there be really two distinct bands of quartz rock, or 
whether the second is an upthrow of the first, bounded on the 
north-west margin by a long, straight line of fault, cannot easily be 
determined. The latter is probably the case, as this north-west 
margin is nearly in a straight line with the edge of the granite dis- 
trict, from Ardara to Fintown, produced north-east in the strike 
of the stratified rock. 

Such a fault would produce the appearance of two bands of 
quartz rock here, where only one formation really existed; for the 
granite, hot, liquid, expanded, and elevated, would have cooled and 
hardened first round its external margin, at the junction with the 
other rocks, and gradually inwards towards the central axis of the 
ridge. While this gradual cooling and consequent shrinking were 
going on, the central parts would have dropped down by those fis- 
sures, as the mass contracted more than the exterior, where it first 
cooled and became solid ; and this would account for those two bands 
of quartz rock, that next the granite having slipped down with the 
granitic nucleus, and left the external margins on a higher level. 

Something of this kind may be traced in the county of Dublin, 
in the limestone district. All the beds of limestone in the level 
country from Donnybrook, by Rathgar, Kimmage, Crumlin, the 
Fox and Geese, &c. &c., dip towards the granite, which lies south- 
ward, instead of being found in the horizontal position in which we 
must presume they were originally deposited. 

In the neighbourhood of the Glenamoy district, at the west side 
of the great lake of Carramore, amorphous quartz rock occurs in 
the townland of Rathmorgan. Here it rises into a large hill, 768 
feet above the level of the sea; and this makes a striking feature 
where the surrounding country is rather flat. What is worthy of 
remark here is the occurrence of this amorphous mass in the vici- 
nity of the low, flat, and stratified district of Glenamoy, leading to 
the inference of a common origin here for both kinds of this rock ; 
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that the hill has been protruded from a lower level, throngh the 
overlying strata; and that it originally formed part of the base of 
the great mass, though now found in contact with and even on a 
higher level than the superior beds which surround it 

The quartz rock of lliis hill appears to be identical in character 
with the quartz rock of the Sugarloaf district of Wicklow, of 
Howth, and of Forth mountain in Wexford. They are all of the 
same yellowish white colour, the same fracture, the same aspect, 
and the same general absence of sedimentary lines. 

I do not mean to say that quartz rock is not found interstrati- 
fied with mica slate; on the contrary, thin bands of quartz rock, 
from ten to fifty feet in thickness, are often found alternating with 
beds of slate. They occur so in numerous instances in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clifden in Gonnemara, and also in Glenamoy in the 
county of Mayo, near the junction of the quartz rock and slate dis- 
trict; but generally downwards from the junction, in the quartz 
rock, there is no slate seen, and the overlying slate contains no 
quartz rock. The cases where they are interstratified are few, and 
might be called the exception. In all these bands there is no doubt 
of the true sedimentary character of the rock, the beds being dis- 
tinctly visible. What I would endeavour to show is, that the quartz 
rock of the Sugarloaf district in Wicklow is not of this kind. 

From the foregoing facts I infer, that the quartz rocks of the 
Sugarloaves and Howth are not like those alluded to in Mayo and 
Donegal, in their original position with regard to the adjacent rocks ; 
that they do not alternate with them, as shown in the Ordnance sec- 
tion through the Great Sugarloaf, but that those great masses, now 
brought in this locality to the surface, were once joined to, and 
formed a part of, a regular system of stratified quartz rock lying be- 
low the gray slaty rocks, as they are now seen in Mayo and Donegal; 
that they were in this position rendered semifluid or plastic by 
subterranean heat, and protruded through enormous fissures made 
in the overlying graywacke by volcanic or other expansive power 
from below ; that the sedimentary lines of the former beds have in 
a vast majority of cases been wholly obliterated, but that in a few 
cases faint traces of such lines are still visible, as they are in other 
metamorphic rocks, which are believed to have been in a semifluid 
state, and yet bear slight marks of former stratification, such as por- 
phyries, slaty greenstones, and even granite itself which in some 
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locftlitiu shows dedded traces of bedding, and the interior of the 
beds is aS coarse oiTstallization, This latter &ct may be well sees in 
the towuland of Donlewy Near, on sheet 43 of the Ordnance Mb^ 
of DooegaL 










Btratified Sisnits at Duslev; Near. Sheet <8, Sonagal. 

Any one who looks at the acoompanjing mi^ of the vioinity of 
the Wicklow SngarloareB will see, ftom the extent and form of the 
several masses, and the spnrs and forks emanating from the main 
body of the quartz rock of that locality into the adjacent gray wacke, 
that they never could have been produced by ordinary sedimentary 
deposition. 

Thongh, perhaps, not a strong point to be relied on, yet it may 
be mentioned, that the rugged outline of Bray Head bears a strong 
resemblance to the outlines of many ridges of hills in Donegal, in 
the vicinity of greenstones and porphyries in that county, and 
more especially in the neighbourhood of RathmuUan. 

Stratified quartz rock, such as occurs in Donegal, Mayo, and 
Gal way, is not found in Wicklow, so far as I know; but since it is 
generally under the slaty rocks in those counties, there is no good 
reason to suppose it is absent here. Itjnay be, and probably is, 
under the slate in Wicklow, as well as in Mayo. 

From Bathcoole, by Dunlavin to Castledermot, the slaty rocks 
generally dip S.E., and the accumulation of the strata is from the 
Chair of Kildare towards Dunlavin, the upper beds coming in con- 
tact with the granite on its western margin here ; and it is remarkable 
that on this side there is no quartz rock. So also from Aughrim 
and Camew, southward through Wexford, it is the upper part of 
the slaty rocks that lies in contact with the granite of Mount Lein- 
ster, and there is no quartz rock there; thus following up the ana- 
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logy in Mayo and Donegal, before alluded to, of the absence of quartz 
rock in the upper part of the slaty rocks. But in the north of Wick- 
low, about the Sugarlpaf hills, the case is different. Here the rocks 
belong to the lowest strata of the Cambrian group, as before stated* 

Along the granite border from the Scalp, near Enniskerry, to 
Boundwood, the gray stratified beds of rock dip south-east, from 
Bray Head by Newtownmountkennedy they dip north-west, in the 
contrary direction; thus forming a synclinal valley along the line 
from Boundwood to Bray: and in the bottom of this synclinal trough 
it is that the largest masses of amorphous quartz rock in Wicklow, 
that is, Drumbawn, the Sugarloaf hills, and the masses about Bray 
Head, make their appearance. In the protrusion of those great 
masses the superincumbent strata were uplifted and fractured, and 
the whole of the upper part of the slaty rocks corresponding with 
that on the Dunlavin side was carried away by denudation, leaving 
only part of the Cambrian strata behind, which is now well exposed 
in the railway cutting at Bray Head; those strata intermixed in a 
confused way, but not interstratified with the amorphous quartz 
rock masses of that vicinity as we see them now. 

I shall now enumerate the principal masses of quartz rock in the 
south-east of Ireland, and afterwards notice such facts in the vici- 
nity of any of them as bear upon the subject. They are — 

1. The Hill of Howth, a roundish mass, about two square mile& 

2. The mass in which are the Greater and Lesser Sugarloaves, 
about four square miles. This mass is rudely circular, and is the 
largest in Wicklow. 

3. Shankill, near the Scalp, a long, narrow mass, about half a 
square mile. 

4. Bray Town stands on one of those protrusions. The form 
of it is nearly circular, and it is about one-fourth of a square mile. 

5. Bray Head. This is a long, narrow mass of rock, forming a 
fork at the south end. It is about a mile in length by from a fur- 
long to half a furlong in breadth, making one-eighth of a square mile. 

6. The Brandy-hole protrusion, half a mile south of Bray Head, 
a loDg, narrow, crooked, irregular mass, about one-fourth of a square 
mile. 

7. Walker's Bock, an elliptic mass, lying half a mile west of the 
Great Sugarloaf, and occupies an area of about one-eighth of a square 
mile. 
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8. Dnzmbawn, a low district, about two miles N.W. of New- 
townmouDtkennedj. It occupies about one and a half square 
miles. 

9* Dunran Hill, three miles south of Newtownmountkennedy, 
an irregular roundish mass, about three- fourths of a square mile. 

10. Bathmore, crosses the mail-coach road two miles north of 
Ashford. This is a long, narrow strip like a djke, in area about a 
quarter of a square mile. 

11. Carrickmacreilly. The quartz rock in this mountain is 
mostly formed into long, narrow stripes, some a mile loDg by half a 
furlong in width ; frequently a row of hummocks in a line, with 
hollows between them. There are several masses, which in the ag- 
gregate occupy about half a square mile. 

12. Ballinacor moimtain, five miles south-west of Bathdrum; 
about one square mile. 

13. Forth Mountain, running from the town of Wexford to the 
south-west, comprising an area of about twenty-two square miles, — 
the largest in Leinster. 

Besides the above there are numerous others ; indeed, there may 
be counted on the Ordnance Geological Map of the county of 
Wicklow two hundred and ninety-eight of these small masses, lying 
in the slaty strata along the eastern boundary of the granite, and 
in its vicinity. Those small masses are generally shown as of a 
lenticular form, about half a mile in length by a few perches in 
width. They are shown lying lengthwise in the strike with the 
slaty beds, thick in the middle, and getting smaller towards the 
ends, and agreeing in shape exactly with the greenstone protru- 
sions and elvan dikes, which also are marked in the vicinity of 
the granite, and appear to take the places of the quartz rock masses 
as they proceed towards the south from Aughrim to Car new. 
Indeed) on the Ordnance Map it appears that the Aughrim river, 
which runs eastward by Arklow, and in the line of which there is 
shown a great fault or shift, cuts off the Cambrian rocks and the 
accompanying quartz rock masses near the granite, and divides 
them from the upper Silurian rocks, with their accompanying 
elvan dikes, which seem to be the protrusions of these latter rocks, 
and which lie all to the south of this place in contact with the 
granite, as the Cambrian do northward from that place to Killiney ; 
thus showing that the quartz rocks are associated with the lower 
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ptrt of the giAjwaoke or Cambrian rocks through all the district. 
It is the same about Forth mountain in Wexford 

I shall now be more particular in describing a few of the separate 
masses^ and begin with one of the most remarkable, that which is 
seen on the shore half a mile south of Bray Head, at the Brandy- 
hole, a name well known to the country people since times when 
smuggling was practised. There is a good section of the rocks here, 
in the cutting for the Wicklow railway, at the mouth of the Brandy- 
hole tunnel The quartz rock at this place resembles a great bed, 
about fourteen yards in thickness. It lies conformably with the 
stratified beds, and dips conformably with them to the N.W. at an 
angle of about 60^; and certainly, if examined only at this spot, a geo- 
logist at first sight would pronounce it a bed of rock, regularly depo- 
sited in order, with the beds in contact with it, and not a dyke or pro- 
trusion of plastic or fluid matter. But dykes of foreign matter are 
frequently found running a long way between two beds of rock. 
Trap dykes are seen at Scrabo quarries in the county of Down, is 
sandstone, and at Carlingford in limestone, running in this nuuiner 
between two beds, preserving an exactly uniform thickness for 
several yards in length, and then turning suddenly away in another 
direction through the quarries, cutting across other beds. 

In the mass of quartz rock at the Brandy-hole there are no 
traces of stratification. From this place it passes westward up the 
hill, forming a rough, elevated crest, and rises, at half a mile distance 
from the shore, to a height of 793 feet, thence it descends to the 
village of Windgate, which is a mile from the shore. In this mile 
the mass preserves the long, attenuated form of a dyke, but in width 
it is very irregular, and so far unlike the true beds about Bray 
Head. It varies from 14 to 50, 100, and in some places 150 yards 
in thickness. In this course also, though preserving the same ge- 
neral direction, it is disturbed in its continuity, apparently by hori- 
zontal shifts. There are two places, as may be seen on the map, 
where it is only a few yards wide, and a third where it is quite se- 
parated at the surface of the ground from the rest of the mass, 
which soon rises up again, forming a steep, rough rock. When the 
observer arrives at Windgate, he will find that the mass does not 
pursue the direct course across the road, as might be expected in 
following it from the shore, but takes a turn southward, crossing 
the strike of the graywacke beds, which here lie at both sides of it. 
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and are well exposed to the eastward, between it and the shore. 
From this turn southward it increases in bulk, forming a hill 538 
feet above the level of the sea, and 200 yards wide across at the 
summit. It then descends southwards, through Templecarrig Lower, 
into the valleyv then turns westward under Belmont House, and 
tbence northward through the plantation, where it terminates in a 
narrow point. 

Now, this Brandy-hole quartz rock mass is one of my strongest 
facts to show that this quartz rock is not in its original natural po- 
sition, but is an intruded mass, although at the sea-shore it appears 
to lie in the gray Cambrian beds conformably. 

In the area which lies to the south of this mass, and between 
the shore and Windgate, the strike of the beds is nearly east and 
west, and the dip 60 to 80 d^rees north, both being persistent 
and regular oyer this area of nearly a mile, in its east and west di- 
rection, by a quarter of a mile average width, from north to south. 
The beds in the northwest angle of this area are broken off, and at 
Windgate village, where the quartz rock takes a turn to the south, 
it overlaps their broken ends, and separates this area from another 
area of similar rock lying west of the road, thus forming a great 
intruded mass of yeUow unstratified quartz rock, between the two 
fields of stratified gray rock, and, as was said before, cutting across 
them, and separating them — and bearing some resemblance in idea 
to the skeleton of a horse, the backbone being represented by the 
quartz rock, and the ribs by the graywacke beds, aiming at and 
striking against it on both sides. 

It might be argued, that at Windgate, where the quartz rock 
mass takes a turn southward, nearly at right angles to its former 
course, the stratified rocks turn also with it, and bend parallel to 
it, all forming a curve together; but this is not the case. Take 
the point a on the accompanying map, where the stratified rock 
is visible, and follow the strike eastward to the shore at b; from 
this point ft, where the strike cuts the shore, to the Brandy- 
hole, is about sixty perches. If the stratified rocks curved round, 
to conform to the shape of the quartz rock, there ought to be this 
distance of sixty perches between where the stratified rook is seen at 
a, and the next quartz rock, which is seen at d: this is a space in 
which no rock is seen ; it is a tilled field, the rock being covered 
with gravel and soil, but it is clear that even if the beds did turn 
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round here, there is not room between the points, where the stra- 
tified grajwacke is visible and persistent with that of the area lying 
eastwards, and the point d, the nearest quartz rock visible which, is 
only seventeen perches off here, while the thickness of gray wacke 
beds which should fit in this space, if there were no break in them, 
and that they turned round in the angle, should be above fifty five 
perches. In fact the mass, in its progress from the Brandy-hole to 
Windgate, in its general direction shifts southward a little across 
the strata, cutting the ends obliquely at a small angle, but from 
Windgate southward, where it takes the turn, it cuts across the 
beds nearly at right angles. This could not have been the case if 
the quartz rock mass had been deposited in a sedimentary way, 
with the gray beds. 

It will be understood from these observations, that according 
to the views I take, this mass of quartz rock is a protrusion of the 
rock, in a plastic or semifiuid state, through orifices or fissures 
made by subterraneous movement, in the solid rock which lay over 
it From the general shape of the mass, and the manner in which 
it lies with the accompanying well-defined stratified beds, sometimes 
parallel to them, and sometimes breaking through, and crossing them 
. irregularly, I cannot come to any other conclusion; besides I have 
more facts to draw upon in support of these view& 

A glance at the map, where the dips and observations are all 
marked in their proper places, will show all that relates to this im- 
portant mass, better than further description. 

The Bray Head protrusion lies about half a mile north of the 
Brandy-hole ridge, and is nearly similar to it in length, breadth, and 
general form. It rises from the shore to a height of 653 feet, and, 
forming a row of hummocks, presents a rough irregular outline, 
passes westwards down the hill to Ballinamuddagh village. At this 
place it throws off a branch to the south-west, which forms a fork 
with the main line. This branch terminates at 120 perches from 
where it sets off, and the main line ends in the valley of Eilruddery 
demesne. 

Near the summit of this ridge, convenient to Bray Head, there 
are two low passes through the narrow, steep quartz rock ridge, and 
these are occupied with slate ; but they have each the appearance of 
being only a thin, superficial patch, stretching across the hollow, and 
joining the greater mass of slate on both sides of the ridge. 
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Between the Brandy-hole ridge and the Bray Head ridge, in 
the townland of Ballinamuddagh, there are three small masses of 
quartz rock, which are pretty much alike in size and form; a de- 
scription of one of them will serve for each. The middle one is 
about 350 yards in length, 88 yards wide at the west end; 66 yards 
in the middle, and 50 yards at the east end. It has the appearance 
of lying in the stratified beds conformably, being parallel to the 
strike; but if a sedimentary bed, the two ends of this mass would 
be prolonged in an attenuated form, and end in a point, which is not 
the case. At each end the termination is rather abrupt, and the mass 
is not produced eastward to the shore, because, if it were, it would 
appear in the line of railroad, which is only 30 perches from it, and 
where all the beds of the hill are visible, being cut across, and this 
yellow bed is not where it should appear if produced. The rail- 
road is only 150 yards from where they disappear on the north- 
east brow of the hilL There is little doubt but those three small 
masses lie in the strata, and are partially conformable with them, 
and if so, the apertures which received the plastic matter from be- 
low were made by a separation of the beds along the sedimentary 
joints, with some fracturing of the strata at the ends where they 
terminate abruptly. 

The quartz rock mass of the Great and Little Sugarloaf hills, as 
before stated, occupies an area of about four square miles, and within 
this area, as shown by outline on the map facing p. 241, I believe 
no slate exists. The two hills are included in this mass, as well as 
the space between them, and round their bases for some distance. 

As in most geological sections, the Ordnance section passing 
through the Great Sugarloaf passes across the strata, nearly at right 
angles to the strike. In seeking, therefore, in the country for an 
exhibition of the alternations of quartz rock and slate, shown on that 
section, an observer would naturally follow the strike of the beds ; 
that is, proceed either in a S.W. or N.E. direction, to some ravine 
or place where the rock should be well exposed. A favourable 
place of this kind is found in the valley through which the road 
runs westward from Kilmacannoge chapel towards the waterfalL 
The direction of this road is east and west, and across the strike of 
the rocks of the district, and as it runs along the northern brow of 
the Great Sugarloaf mountain, this is a place where, if those alter- 
nations existed, they would be visible. 
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Draw a line firom the trigonometrical station, on the summit of 
the Great Sngarloaf, to Kilmacannoge chapeL This line has a north- 
easterly direction, and is nearly in the strike of the stratified beds 
of the siirronnding country; and not far from the average of the 
direction of the eastern slope of the mountain itself, which is shown 
to be the last or most easterly bed of quartz rock on the section. 
This same bed, then, should be found at or near the chapel, and 
westward from it on the road side should be found the alternations 
which are shown upon the section ; but not one of them is there to 
be found for half a mile west of the chapel, or until we get beyond 
the distance from the chapel, that the alternations are shown to 
exist westward from the summit of the mountain. 

Again, it may be said that those alternations of slate exist in 
lenticular masses, and disappear in wedge-shaped points, before they 
reach the Ealmacannoge road. Take the line of section itself, and 
westward on this line for about twenty-five chains, or lOO'perches 
from the summit, all the rock seen is quartz rock; but in this 100 
perches distance from the summit, on the section, are shown nine 
bands of slate, alternating with as many bands of quartz rock ; and 
since no slate is found in this distance on the ground, I think the 
section is incorrect. 

There are indeed two longitudinal, rib-like masses of quartz rock 
on the west slope of the Great Sugarloaf, with slate between them, 
which might suggest the idea of alternating bands of quartz rock and 
slate; but these are not separate masses,-^ though they are separated 
by a band of slate in one place, they are joined and unite in another. 
I look upon them to be low ridges of the quartz rock, thrown up 
in relief on the edges of small faults or fissures in the underlying 
rock; and that the slate here is not alternating with them, but 
lying in thin superficial patches between them on the subjacent 
quartz rock of the mountain ; the same way as it is seen on the eastern 
slope of the Little Sugarloaf, or on the summit of the Hill of Howth. 

Another circtmistance I think incorrect is this: — On the map 
the eastern slope of the Great Sugarloaf is all coloured as slate, with 
three very small lenticular masses of quartz rock in it On the 
corresponding section the whole of the eastern slope of the moun- 
tain is shown as quartz rock. The map and section do not agree. 

The east side of the Little Sugarloaf hill deserves some notice. 
The top of this mountain is quartz rock. Descending from this on 
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the east side, the lock continaea downwards 120 yards. Hien 
comes giftywacke, uid gr&j uid red slate, dipping westwards into 
the hill, and about 1 00 yards thick ; next a mass of quartz rock 
125 yards; again, graywocke and alatea as before, 140 yards, and 
dipping tike the former at an angle of 70 degreee westward into the 
hilL The next is a prominent masa of quartz rock, about 80 yarda 
thick, and from the lower side of this, to the valley, about 120 
perches distance, no rock ie visible, but slaty gravel is Been in the 
ditches. If alternations of graywacke and quartz lock are to be 
had, ihia section is liJU them, but the two bands of gray rock and 
slates thin oat to a wedge-like point southwards, and the three 
bands of yellow quartz rock grow narrower at the surfcce northward, 
and terminate; and those alternate bands, therefore, though well 
seen on the slope of the mountain, are not alternating beds of rock, 
but quartz rock in its plastic state, which in its ascent got entangled 
with the masses of slate, and so lifted them to their present posi- 
tion. Those two very different rocks are, therefore, not interstra- 
tified with one another, but each one separate and independent of 
the other, thus forming the zig-zag junction shown at this place on 
the map. A section also conveying this idea is given below. 




Section through the Little Suguloaf Hill : Lies Sut and West. 
Boale or length. 3 icohes to a Mile. 

The junctions of those two rocks, where visible, are interesting. 
At all these, a man might stand with one leg on the quartz rock, and 
the other on the gray stratified rock, they come so abruptly toge- 
ther, and without any gradual passage from one into the other. A 
junction is visible at Ballinamuddagh, near the summit of Bitty 
Head, at 100 yards south of the trigonometrical point shown on the 
Ordnance Map, and close by the side of the new road made by the 
Vou T. Paht 8. 2 A 
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Earl of Meath. The slaty beds here are seen cat oi broken acroM, 
with their ends abutting against the amorphoos maae of quartz 
rock, nearly at right angles to its side. A plan of this is given. 



,^^- 



Plan Bbomcg Junction sf Quartz Roct and Wray Slate at Ballinamuddafib. 
near the summic ol" Bray Head. Scale, 10 paoea to an inch. 

Proceeding aoutbwarda from the place jnat mentioned, along the 
Earl of Meath's new road, at about 300 yards' distance beds of rock 
ore again seen on the road-side, the strike and dip very dear, the 
strike being nearly at right angles to the axis oT the Bray Head 
protrusion. 

The unconformability of the graywacke beds and qnartz rock 
would be much clearer in this district, but at the junctions of the 
two rocks there is generally a depression in the slate, owing to a 
tendency to decomposition at this place, the beds being much softer 
immediately at the junction than elsewhere, while the quartz rock 
retains its usual hardness in all parts. A good example of this 
softness in the slaty rocks is visible at the railway cutting near the 
Brandy- hole tunnel. 

Here the slates, lying immediately over the quartz rock, are so 
■oft for twenty feet away from the hard mass, that specimens taken 
at a considerable depth below the surface may be cut with a knife, 
some ore grayish, some are red, but the prevailing colour of those 
soft slates is yellow, as they are seen lying on the quartz rock mass 
at the mouth of the tunnel. This yellow soft slate may have been 
altered, either by calcination from the vicinity of the incandescent 
quartz rock, or by the action of water, which is continually per- 
colating through the loose fragments of the slaty mass in heavy 
runs. Thelatteris probably the chief cause, since the states which 
lie under the bard mass of quartz rock are not soft, to anything 
near the same degree as those which lie over it. 
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Other localiUes in the dietrict show the softness of the gnj- 
waoke and slate tocks, at the janction with the quartz rock. In 
the cutting made to form the Earl of Meath's new road in Ballino- 
muddagh, near Bray Head, where this road crosses the three quartz 
rock protrusions before mentioned, snch junctions are seen. In 
forming the road, the workmen, finding the material soft in cert^n 
spots, dug pits, and followed it into the side of the hill, to get stuff 
for making the surface of the road. Those pits are all in the slate 
at its jnnotion with the quartz rock. 

The softness, and the fragmentary condition of these slates at 
the janction, near the Brandy-hole and other junctions, are argu- 
ments in faToor of the idea that some disturbance took place at 
those junctions since the original deposition; and that the quartz 
rock masses have been intruded, and were not originally deposited 
in the position in which we now find them. 

At Ballydonagh, half a mile north of the Glen of the Downs, on 
the side of the road leading to Windgate, a junction of quartz rock 
and graywHcke is visible, in which the slate lies unconfi)rmably on 
the hard rock. A sketch of this is given. 



Something like veins of quartz rock are occasionally seen ; at 
the Dargle, a mass of this kind, of long narrow form, occors. It 
has all the appearance of a vein or dike emanating from the main 
body of the Sugarloaf mass. The steep rock called the Lover's Leap 
is on it. This is shovm in the following view. 

2 A ! 




'lev in tha Olsn orthsDugle, D«ai Buy. bbou 
tags on tlis high baclc, toutli tide. Hen 
Oiaf Slate it 




The first of these two cats is a, view — the second a section of a 
junction of qoartz rock and gray slate, a quarter of a mile west of 
the summit of Bray Head. 



Iq the above drawiDg it ia seen that tfae mus of yellow quarts 
rock is Dot conformable with the slate, but lies across the ends of 
the beds. 




Here the qaartz rock joins the slaty beds conformably, and this 
fact tells rather gainst my views, but I shall not conceal anything. 

Though not in the district, I may mention that, at Kellystown, 
two miles south-west of Wexford, near Rathaspick Church, a quarry 
has been opened. The rock here is chiefly gray slate, but there are 
four veins in it of grey quartz rock, and it is for these, as building 
stone, the quarry has been opened. Those veins are each about a 
fixit thick. They lie nearly parallel to each other, and though 
nearly in the strike, yet they are not conformable with the slaty 
beds. A drawing of these is given herewith, which shows more 




clearly than can be shown by words how they lie with regard to 
eaoh other, and to the strata. The lowest of those four veins, so 
&r as it is exposed, liei quite conformable with the slaty strata; 
the upper one is not conformable anywhere, and the two interme- 
diate ones are conformable with the accompaaying strata in the 
upper part of them, and unconformable in the lower. 

It has been stated that the Hill of Howth, which is of quartz 
rock, is composed of a series of alternations of graywacke with gray 
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and red slate, interstratified.with beds of sand, which beds after- 
wards became hardened, and are now the quartz rock we see. I 
cannot accord with this view of the structure of that HilL I have 
nerer seen any facts to induce me to believe that sedimentary alter- 
nations of graywacke and amorphous quartz rock are to be found 
anywhere. The quartz rock of Howth occupies an area of about 
two square miles. It is rudely circular on the plan, and appears to 
have been once a great cylindrical or perhaps rather conical mass, 
haying graywacke on the top, and quartz rock below. That this 
whole mass was forced up by some es^pansive power from below, 
through the surrounding strata, of other kinds of rock, which skirt 
it round on every side. The line of coast from the Bailey Light- 
house towards the harbour runs north-east It is parallel to the 
edge of the quartz rock, and it is in the strike of the graywacke 
beds, which dip away from that quartz rock at a very steep angle. 
So far there is nothing remarkable, but from the Bailey Lighthouse 
westwards along the coast are to be found the most extraordinary 
contortions, both vertical and horizontal, to be seen anywhere in 
strata. The beds are folded, both in elevation and in plan, in a 
manner certainly not to be accounted for by any imaginable process 
in ordinary natural deposition. They stand nearly upright, but 
they may have lain, and probably did once lie,, horizontally on the 
mass of quartz rock, at a great depth ; and as the mass of the hill 
was forced up vertically, those beds were broken off, one portion 
resting on top of the quartz rock mass, while the adjacent portions 
of the beds were uplifted towards a vertical position, being crushed 
and contorted in the vicinity of the moving mass. 




it of the Needle 



AmoDg a variet J' of examples, which maj be seen on the southern 
shore of Howth, the foregoing figure is & plan of a spot, a few yards 
to the east of the Needle Rocks, which has been caretiill; surveyed. 
By inspection of the plan it will be seen that the graywacke beds 
arefrequently broken across, and their ends oTerlapped by the yellow 
rock; so also ou the west side in this plan, the ends of the slaty 
strata are broken off, and thus broken come in contact with quartz 
rock, while in other places where the beds are contorted, the quartz 
IS itself to them conformably, and lies in bands of equal 
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thickness, parallel to the sedimentary beds. The yellow rock here, 
like the mass at the Brandy-hole tunnel, appears to have been pro- 
truded through the slaty rocks in a semifluid state. There is no 
other possible way for accounting for the appearances. Bands occur 
of uniform thickness for several yards in length, sometimes parallel 
to the strata, sometimes cutting them across at right angles, and 
irregularly in the same manner as greenstone dikes do. In the 
larger masses, such as the Hill of Howth, the Sugarloaves, and Forth 
Mountain, although the stratification is obliterated in general, yet 
there are masses of the rock often seen, which show faint traces of 
sedimentary lines, leading to the conclusion that those masses were 
once regularly stratified, but subsequently altered. The smaller 
bands, however, do not present the slightest appearance of sedimen- 
tary lines. 

I stated before that I considered the quirtz rocks of Mayo to 
be of two kinds. Adding to the appearances, then, those in Wicklow, 
there would be three kinds of quartz rock; they are:: — 

1. The stratified rock, the original sedimentary arrangement of 
which appears never to have been altered. It occurs in masses of 
great thickness, as was said before, in Donegal, at Culdaff ; it is well 
exposed on the shore and at several other places in that county; 
in Mayo on the shore for many miles in the Glenamoy district of 
Erris; and in Gralway thinner bands about Clifden in Connemara. 

2. The amorphous quartz rock. This lies chiefly in Leinster, 
the Hill of Howth, the Sugarloaves in'Wicklow, and Forth Moun- 
tain in Wexford, masses also of very great thickness. Generally 
speaking, in this, the sedimentary lines are obliterated, but in- 
stances occur where faint traces of stratification are still visible, 
as at Walker's Rock, a mile west of the Great Sugarloaf, and two 
miles south of Enniskerry; also in the quartz rock immediately 
south of the town of Wexford, parallel joints on a large scale ap- 
pear, which may be connected with the original stratification. 

3. That kind of quartz rock which appears to have been pro- 
truded into fissures in the overlying gray rock. Such, are seen in 
the contortions at the Needle Rocks, Howth; the Brandy-hole 
mass, already described, with other masses thereabouts; at Rath- 
more, two miles north of Ashford, in the hill of CarrickmacreOly, 
and many other places. In this kind I have never been able to de- 
tect any trace of stratification. 
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These three kinds of quartz rock ne identical, at least in exter- 
nal charncters : they are of the same colour, hardness, and fracture, 
and a hand specimen of one of them cannot be distinguished from 
that of another. 

Objection is made to this view by the chemists, who say that 
quartzrockisnotftiBiblebefore the blow-pipe, nor can it be affected 
by the ordinary teats used to reduce other rocks. This may be the 
case; but the Great Chemist who did this work is able to bring to 
bear upon His subject conditions not in the power of man. He 
can command any amount of beat; any amount of pressure, with 
the use or exclusion of air, water, gases, dectricity, and other 
agents, to effect His object. 

If the quartz rock of Leinster be an altered condition of such 
stratified quartz rock, as we find in Mayo, as I believe it to be, in 
which condition the sedimentary lines, so clear in Mayo, are obli- 
terated, or nearly so in Wicklow, this obliteration of the lines of 
GtratificatioQ must hare been produced by a certain degree of soft- 
ening of the original rock, say, to make it plastic. This degree, 
carried a little further by the same agency, would make it liquid, 
so that it would flow into any fisBore in an overlying mass of un- 
altered rock that lay convenient when the great weight of a super- 
incumbent mountain pressed upon it. In this manner I suppose 
the Brandy-hole mass was protruded; the openings in the contorted 
masses at Howth filled up, and smaller veins injected as at Kellys- 
town and Tarious other places. 




Vio-w of QuarW Rook and Slate immadiatelj Boutli of tile Town of Howth. 
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The view on the preceding page ihowB the upper put of a quartz 
rock tnkss, which is projected upwards into the slate. It ends in ■ 
wedge-like point It appears on the east side of a bje-road, passes 
under it, and is connected with a large mass of the same rook which 
appears Id a qaarry , on the west side of the same road. 




Here the lower mass of qnartz rock appears to lie conformably 
with the slaty strata, but is evidently a projection connected with 
the OTerlying rock, and all subsequently to the slate. 




This sketch shows a piece of gray elate inclosed in qoutz rock, 
>nd aurroaiuled by it on^every side. 




This sketch shows a mass of qusftz rock lying on slate, in a se^ 
tion at Sutton, near Howth. The junctioa shows an evident un- 
conformsbility. The slaty beds are broken off, and along the line 
of junction the quartz rock pssses orer the broken ends of the strata 
in an ondnlating line, although the general line of it is ne&rly in 
the strike. 




9, 10 oliaiiia Snat 
h. 

This sketch represents a piece of slate enclosed in quartz rock. 
By inspection of the strata in the sUte it is erident that the sla^ 
mass has been disturbed; the smaller limbs appear to have been re- 
moved i^om thdr original position, for the sedimentary lines in them 
are not parallel to those of the main body. 

The forgoing sketchee I have selected ont of a great number , 
as tending to show that the slate and quartz rock of the Howth and 
Bray districts are not now in regular sedimentoiy succession ; but 
that the whole of these districts has been much disturbed, and in 
the course of this disturbance the quartz rock intruded into posi- 
tions in which it was not originally deposited. 

The area of the great platform of the Hill of Howth was, no 
doubt, at one time all covered with the slaty rocks, but they have 
been mostly carried away, little remaining but a few thin, superfi- 
cial patches lying in hollows on the surface of the hard, yellow, 
rocky mass of the hill. All round this mass there must be a fault, 
along the line of which it was torn away from the corresponding 
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parts bdow, and the whole mass elevated to its present position* 
This, on the north side of the hiU, is clear, where the limestone 
stands now at a low level on the shore, and in the demesne, while 
the quartz rock of the hill stands about 500 feet higher; the na- 
tural position of the quartz rock in the crust of the earth, as seen in 
Mayo, lying under the slaty rock, being several thousand feet below 
the limestone. 

The same observation applies to all the large circular or elliptic 
masses of quartz rock in the district, where no slate is seen within 
the area of such mass to interrupt its continuity. 

The thickness of the quartz rock in Donegal or Mayo it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain, without a more minute survey than I have had 
opportunity to make. In Wicklow the Great Sugarloaf mountain 
is, by the Ordnance Survey, 1661 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the whole mass, from the summit to the base on the east side, 
is quartz rock, and probably far below the parts visible in the 
valley of Kilmacannoge. It may be two thousand feet thicS or 
upwards in this locality. ^ 

In the counties of Wicklow and Wexford the slate along the 
margin of the granite for a mile or more in width is highly mi- 
caceous ; beyond this the micaceous lustre becomes less, and at a 
few miles from the junction it disappears altogether; and as in 
Wicklow, so in Donegal, the mica slate of that country is probably 
the graywacke system altered in that locality. From examples 
before stated I take the quartz rock of Donegal and Mayo to be the 
oldest stratified rock we have in Ireland, and the quartz rock of 
Leinster, that is, Howth, the Sugarloaves, and Forth Mountain, its 
counterpart; and it is remarkable that in those localities it is asso- 
ciated with the lower part of the graywacke, or what is now called 
the Cambrian rocks. 

While on the subject of quartz rock, it may not be out of place 
to notice, that our two great formations in Ireland, the old gray- 
wacke, and the carboniferous, bear parallel comparisons in many 
features. Thus the quartz rock in Mayo and in Donegal, clearly 
lying under the altered slates and limestones of that district, bears 
a resemblance to the old red sandstone lying at the base of the car- 
boniferous rocks; and the mica slates and crystalline limestones of 
Donegal, which succeed the quartz lock, may be compared with the 
shales, limestones, and grits of the carboniferous formation also, — 
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the great difference being that in the old or graywacke system 
the quartz rock is excessively hard. The mica slate and the lime- 
stone, which is imiversally crystalline, all appear to have undergone 
a greater change, being more hard and consolidated than the mem- 
bers of the carboniferous formation, the latter being in general 
softer and more friable. 

As I have just said, I suppose that the Hill of Howth was se- 
parated below from the parent quartz rock which lies there still, 
and was elevated to its present position. An attempt might be made 
to ascertain the amount of this displacement or upheaval. 

In Poulscadden Bay, immediately to the east of Howth Harbour, 
the quartz rock of the hill is found adjacent to the carboniferous 
slate of that locality; and no doubt they are in contact, though the 
junction is not visible, being covered by gravel; thus those two 
rocks are brought together at Howth by the Upheaval of the quartz 
rock; and as the natural position of this is below the graywacke, 
the amount of displacement must be equal to the whole thickness 
of the graywacke group, together with that of the old red sand- 
stone which lies under the carboniferous slate. What, then, is this 
thickness? 

Mr. Bobert Harkness read a paper at the late meeting of the 
British Association on the Graywacke or Silurian rocks of the 
Grampians, and stated, that in the sections which he examined 
those rocks were at least 15,000 feet in thickness. Professor Nicol, 
of the Queen's College, Cork, read another paper on the same sub- 
ject, but his examination was more extensive, and in a different 
part of the mountain group. From his observations he inferred 
that the thickness of the grajrwacke slates and grits exceeds 30,000 
feet, or about six English miles. From sections I know in the 
county of Londonderry, and also in Cork, I believe this estimate of 
the thickness of the slaty rocks is not at all above the truth. There- 
fore six English miles may be taken as the lowest estimate of the 
amount of the fault in Poulscadden Bay, which brought the quartz 
rock and carboniferous slate into contact. 

I have thus laid before the Society the views I entertain regard- 
ing the quartz rocks of Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford, and hope 
by so doing that the attention of more able geologists will be drawn 
to the subject, with a view to the adjustment of such differences of 
opinion as various observers may adopt concerning those rocks. 
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May 11, 1868. — Besnlta of an Analysis of Siliceous Deposits ftom the Hot Volcanic 
Springs of Tanpo, New Zealand. By J. W. Mallet, Ph. D. 

Incrustations of a siliceous cbaracter occur abundantly around the 
hot springs of the remarkable district of LakeTaupo, in the northern 
island of New Zealand, a district of which a most interesting account 
has been given by Dr. DiefTenbach in his Travels in New Zealand* 
Indeed, almost all the springs of hot water and mud of this region 
appear to hold silica in a soluble condition, and to deposit it on the 
surface more or less mixed with other matters previously dissolved 
or suspended in the water. 

A specimen of one of these incrustations, I believe from the 
Lake Taupo region, although the particular locality is not stated, 
was analyzed by Mr. R. Pattison,* with the following results: — 

SiUca, 77.35 

Alumina, 9.70 

Peroxide Iron, 3.72 * 

Lime, 1.74 

Water, 7.66 

100.17 
Whence Damour classes it along with similar deposits from the 
geysers of Iceland, under the formula 2 SiOs + HO, though, if the 
alumina, peroxide of iron, and lime, be supposed to have been com- 
bined with part of the silica, the mineral will be more properly re- 
presented as 3 SiOs, 2 HO. But the presence of so large a per- 
centage of foreign matter renders it difficult to assign any exact for- 
mula to this mineral. 

The results of an analysis of a purer specimen which I have re- 
cently made differ widely from the preceding, and also from the 
composition of Geyserite from Iceland as given by Damour and 
Forchhammer. The specimen in question, which was subjected 
to examination, was a porous but compact concretion, opaque, and of 
a white colour, slightly tinged with yellow, very tough, and diffi- 
cult to break, and intermediate in hardness between felspar and 
quartz. Its specific gravitv was 2.031. 

Digested in a cold solution of caustic potash it dissolved, though 
very slowly, leaving scarcely any residue. 
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A portion of the mineral was dried at 212°, and then analyzed 
by fusion with carbonate of soda in the usual way. 

Haying digested some of the finely pulverized mineral in boiling 
watbr, I was surprised to find that on filtering and adding solution 
of nitrate of silver, a precipitate of chloride of silver was formed, 
showing the presence of some soluble compound of chlorine. A 
separate portion of siliceous sinter was then employed for the deter- 
mination of the chlorine, and having thrown down the chloride of 
silver, and filtered, the excess of silver was removed by muriatic 
acid, and the solution again filtered was evaporated to dryness, 
when the substance in combinatioif with the chlorine proved to be 
sodium. Nothing but chloride of sodium had been dissolved out 
by the boiling water, and by testing the portion thus washed it ap- 
peared that all the chlorine existed in the same state of combination, 
and had all been dissolved by the water. 

The analysis yielded the following results: — 

SiUca, 94.20 

Alumina, 1.58 

Peroxide of Iron, 17 

Lime, Trace. 

Chloride of Sodium, 85 

Water, 3.06 

99.86 

If 1.53 per cent, of the silica be deducted as having eidsted in com- 
bination with alumina and oxide of iron (as binary silicates), the 
relative proportions of silica and water in the mineral will be — 

Atoms. 

SiHca, 92.67 1.993 

Water, 3.06 0.340 

numbers which closely approximate to the formula 6 SiOs, HO* 
This is much nearer to the composition of some varieties of hyalite 
and cacholong than to that of any of these recent incrustations of 
volcanic origin previously analyzed. 

The occurrence of chlorine in deposits of this character has not» 
as far as I am aware, been before noticed, though potash and soda 
in small quantities have been detected, and were supposed to exist, 
as they probably often do, in combination with the silica. The ex- 
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isrtence of chloride of sodium, therefore, in this incrustation^ and in 
appreciable quantity, amounting to nearly 1 per cent., appears to 
be a point of some interest, though its bearing upon the chemical 
geology of these volcanic springs could not be considered without 
more distinct information as to the nature of the springs themselves, 
and the circumstances under which the incrustation was formed, 
than I have been able to obtain. 



May 11, 1858 — " On the Geology of Portraine, Co. Dublin;" by Henry B. 

Meducott, Esq., of the Geological Survey. 

The district I have to describe is about twelve miles to the north 
of Dublin ; it is geographically, as well as geologically, isolated. 
It is bounded on the east by the open sea, on the north and south 
by two shallow estuaries, on the west I have taken as limits the 
mail-coach road between Dublin and Drogheda. The railway di- 
vides it equally. 

The physical features are anything but striking. The boulder 
clay, and drift gravel, almost conceal everything, and, although their 
accumulation and subsequent modelling by degradation were much 
influenced by the position of the harder rock, they now give their 
characteristic rounded, undulating outline to the whole country. 

The ridges of rising ground run nearly east and west, perhaps a 
little fl>uth of east and north of west In the centre, or at either 
end of them, there is generally a support of hard rock, which acted 
as* shield or buttress, or as both, in preventing the removal and le- 
velling of the looser materials. The subjacent rock is only seen 
satisfactorily along the sea- coast, to the north-east, in the railway 
cutting, and about Don abate. The greatest elevation is near the 
coast, only 93 feet above low- water mark. 

This district has never, that I could hear of, been made the sub- 
ject of a special investigation. The name Portraine has for years 
been known to palaeontologists as that of a locality for Silurian fos- 
sils, but the beds in which these treasures occur have never been 
described. The only preliminary information I have been able to 
obtain was from Mr. Griffith's general geological map of Ireland, 
and from the larger county map of the Government Geological Sur- 
VoL. V. Part 3. 2 B 
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further facts of the case otherwise than bj the immediate and direct 
action of the intruded rock. The course of events can have been on 
this wise: the lower calcareous breccias, with which are associated 
some layers of ashy aspect, but which may owe this to subsequent 
alteration, were probably the result of an early display of volcanic 
agency at Portraine; a period of rest ensued, during which were 
accumulated those extremely regular layers of mud and limestone, 
succeeded by the calcareous grits. What more took place we have 
no means of judging; the next invasion from below produced the 
state of things we now find. I have no reason for establishing dif- 
ferent ages (in the extended sense of the word) for the intrusion of 
the several igneous masses of the district. Id each we find every 
variety of colour and texture, gray, green, and red ; porphyritic, 
amygdaloidal, flaky, compact, &c. ; and each seems to bear the same 
relation to the sedimentary rocks. The feldspathic ingredient 
greatly predomioates. 

Palfeontologists refer the Portraine fossils to the lower Silurian 
formation ; many of the species are identical with those from the 
chair of Kildare, which latter Professor E. Forbes, in a notice com- 
municated to the Society in January, 1848, considered as represen- 
tative of the Ba]a group.* 

I subjoin a list of the Portraine species mentioned in M'Coy's 
Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland :"f— 

LeptagooU depressa, Dal. tp, 

Leptsna sericea, Sow. 

Orthis actoniflB, Sow. 

„ alternata, Sow. 

„ galea, APCojf. 

,, porcata, 3PCoy. 

„ testndinaria, Dal. 

Spirifer terebratolifonnifl, M'Cog. 



Cyathophyllum csspitosnin, GM, 

„ dianthna, G6UL 

„ tarbioatmn, 06UL 

* There are many other points of resemblance between the geology of the chair 
of Kildare and of Portraine. 

t Several of these and many others may be seen in the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy, 51, StephenVgreen, Dublin. 
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imaginable form of crumple. In the case of quartz rock this ap- 
pearance has been mistaken for the unconformability of intrusion* 
Below the grits no continuous sequence of beds can be obtained, the 
disturbing action has been so great upon the more yielding mate- 
rials. On the coast, south of the Martello Tower, we see in many 
places a thickness of from 20 to 40 feet, made up of the most regu- 
lar alternation of compact, hard limestone, with a yellowish, imper- 
fectly indurated marlstone; the layers varying in thickness from 
two to six inches. In places of violent contortion, the limestone 
bands have been shivered, and the softer layers have been squeezed 
between the fragments, giving to the mass the appearance of a great 
breccia. With these thin layers we have occasional thick, regular 
beds of limestone; fossils occur in both, perhaps more abundantly 
in the latter. The general dip is still S. E. at all angles. There are 
several small instances of inverted bedding. 

Inland, the only rock which comes to the surface are thick 
masses of limestone. I am inclined to think that some of the most 
westerly of these have no representatives on the coast, not only on 
account of the greater thickness of the whole group in the centre, 
but also upon lithological grounds ; they have a coarsely brecciated 
character, some a conglomeritic; pieces of shales, grits, highly mi- 
caceous limestone, with an occasional quartz pebble, in a pure blue 
limestone paste : large corals are mixed up with the stony fragments, 
but do not preserve any definite position in the mass. 

All these sedimentary rocks strike into and between the several 
greenstone protrusions on the N. E., or rather were forced up and 
twisted by these, the mutual influence producing an endless variety 
of texture. The greenstone mass at the southern Martello Tower 
does not seem to have cut up the stratified rocks, but to have 
diverted the strike of them from S. W. to S. The greater igneous 
mass on the shore to the N., I would connect with that in the deer- 
park, and continue in a S. W. direction. I think we have here a clear 
case of cause and effect, in these igneous rocks having produced the 
present position of the older palaeozoic deposits. May not the main 
elevation and strike have been caused by the great intrusion on the 
N. W., and the complicated contortions be chiefly due to the minor 
masses on the N. E. and S. W. ? Whatever more remote cause may 
have struck out the lines of intrusion, and have given an initial di- 
rection to the general strike and dip of the beds, I cannot explain the 
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further facts of the case otherwise than by the immediate and direct 
action of the intruded rock. The course of events can have been on 
this wise: the lower calcareous breccias, with which are associated 
some layers of ashy aspect, but which may owe this to subsequent 
alteration, were probably the result of an early display of volcanic 
agency at Portraine; a period of rest ensued, during which were 
accumulated those extremely regular layers of mud and limestone, 
succeeded by the calcareous grits. What more took place we have 
no means of judging; the next invasion from below produced the 
state of things we now find. I have no reason for establishing dif- 
ferent ages (in the extended sense of the word) for the intrusion of 
the several igneous masses of the district. Id each we find every 
variety of colour and texture, gray, green, and red ; porphyritic, 
amygdaloidal, flaky, compact, &c. ; and each seems to bear the same 
relation to the sedimentary rocks. The feldspathic ingredient 
greatly predominates. 

Palfeontologists refer the Portraine fossils to the lower Silurian 
formation ; many of the species are identical with those from the 
chair of Kildare, which latter Professor E. Forbes, in a notice com- 
municated to the Society in January, 1848, considered as represen- 
tative of the Bala group.* 

I subjoin a list of the Portraine species mentioned in M' Coy's 
Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland :"t— 

LeptagoniA depressa, Dal. 9p, 

Leptsna sericea, Sow, 

Orthia actoniA, Sow, 

„ alternata, Sow, 

„ galea, APCoff, 

„ porcata, 3PCoy, 

„ testudinaria, Dal. 

Spirifer terebratolifonnifl, M'Cog. 



Cyathophyllam csspitoaam, Gold, 

„ dianthna, Gold, 

„ tnrbinatiuii, Oold, 

* There are many other points of resemblance between the geology .of the chair 
of Kildare and of Portraine. 

t Several of these and many others maybe seen in the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy, 51, Stephen*s-green, Dublin. 
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Pontes pyrifonnu, Ehrm, 

Favosites alvQolaris, Blainv. 

„ polymorpha, Goid. 

Halydtes catennlatus, Xtnn.' ap. 

Syringopora lonsdaleiana, APCoy. 

The rock next by position to those we have been describing is 
a coarse red conglomerate, made up of pebbles, from the size of a 
goose-egg down, of quartzite and red grit, a typical example of what 
is fabailiar to every one as * old red conglomerate' : this, with other 
reasons, places it on the list of middle palaeozoic formation. 

I should like not to skip over such an immense period of geolo- 
gical time without attempting, in some degree, to fill the blank in 
positive evidence by a sketch of what must, from what we now see, 
have occurred. No doubt Nature was constantly busy producing or 
destroying ; we can only speak with certainty of the latter. The 
Silurian rocks we have gone over are not such as we know to be of 
rapid or of local accumulation ; they were spread over a wide area 
before the forces from below placed them in their present position ; 
nor is it probable that the uppermost grit-bed now on the shore was 
always the last of his race. There was then at one time a vast 
amount of solid rock covering what we now find. This was all 
broken up and completely removed before the deposition of the first 
bank of red conglomerate. If one may speculate upon so remote a 
cause, it appears likely that the chief energy of the destroying agent 
was directed from the N. W. ; it is only where they have been pro- 
tected on this side by the tough greenstone that we have any vestige 
left of the older stratified rocks ; but for the timely arrival of the 
effective screen of gravel we should not have had even this remnant. 
This supposition might serve, too, as a possible explanation of the 
position of the red conglomerate, and of the total absence in it of 
greenstone or of limestone pebbles. This latter fact made me sup- 
pose at first that the trap was newer than the Devonian beds, but I 
searched in vain for a confirmation of the idea. The actual junction 
of the conglomerate and the greenstone is not exposed; they are seen 
in several places within a few (&om 5 to 20) feet of each other, and. 
exhibit no adequate degree of disturbance or of metamorphic action; 
there is no intimacy between them, either by intrusion or by inter- 
stratification. 

The surface of the present Silurian area has not been much altered 
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since the Devonian period; a very little less of recent denudation 
would have spared the original covering of red conglomerate; we 
find huge blocks of it in several places; it is only seen undoubtedly 
in iiHi In a few. In Newbridge demesne and about Donabate there 
is a very considerable accumulation; it rests against the greenstone, 
and has a general inclination to the N. and N. W. Where first seen 
on the south, in the railway cutting, it has the same inclination 
and the same relation to the greenstone close by. In Portraine de- 
mesne, and immediately north of it, on the shore, it shows itself 
again, in each case dipping to the N. W. from the greenstone. It 
has then all the appearance of having been deposited against and 
upon this reef of trap rocks. 

The beds above the red conglomerate are very imperfectly seen; 
we have but a low, short section in the railway cuttings, and three 
or four quarries, as all evidence. In the southernmost cutting on 
the railway there is the following stratigraphically conformable se- 
quence for a horizontal distance of about 500 feet. The lowermost, on 
the south, is the conglomerate before mentioned, 40 feet (horizontal); 
on it rest red arenaceous shales, 50 feet; hard, red sandstones, with 
shale partings, 40 feet; red concretionary marl and crumbling sand- 
stone, 70 feet; abed of greenish clay, 1 foot; crumbling red sandstone, 
with shale partings, 80 feet; thick bedded red sandstones, 20 feet; 
grey and red fissile shales, 30 feet; coarse, yellowish, calcareous and 
earthy sandstones, 25 feet; hard, siliceous limestone, 2 feet; alter- 
nating, thin, hard, and shaly calcareous beds, 20 feet; bed of com- 
pact earthy limestone, 2 feet ; earthy septarian limestone, indistinctly 
bedded, 120 feet. 

Professor Haughton has allowed me to insert an analysis he 
made of an average specimen from these upper beds: — 

Argil, or inaoliible xesidae, 68.77 

Carbonate of Iron, y 18.21 

CarbontteofUme, 88.92 

No Mflgniwia. 

100.90 

This will much assist the general description in conv^ing an idea 
of the nature of these rocks. 

The dip all through is a few degrees west of north, at angles vary- 
ing from 10° to 25°; with an average of 18°, the section of 500 feet 
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long gives at the north end a thickness (supposing the lower beds 
not to thin out) of 155 feet, and a depth of 159 feet This does 
not give a correct idea of the general thickness of the Devonian 
rocks; thus, in Newbridge demesne, the red conglomerate alone 
shows for a Jiorizontal distance of over 1000 feet; — to continue 
the section, for the next 400 feet there is no rock seen ; we then 
come upon a low, flat, anticlinal of red and yellowish sandstones, 
some of them coarse and brecciated; these are seen for about 170 
feet; there is then another break for 150 feet, when we come upon 
a confused appearance, for 140 feet, of hard, red sandstone, a fine 
breccia of slate and quartz, in a red and gray calcareous paste, and 
uppermost, a bed of hard siliceous limestone, and one of fine gray 
marl; the average dip is 20° to N: 20** W.; for the next 200 feet 
there is no rock in situ; then the greenstone. I have given the rail- 
way section rather in detail, as it is the clue to the position of the 
newer rocks. 

It is through the first of these short sections that the boundary 
has been drawn, ranking the upper beds as lower mountain lime- 
stone, and the lower ones as ' old red ' or Devonian. I have not 
been able to discover sufficient reason for making here so decided a 
division; certainly the lower beds are red, and the top ones blue or 
near it: but even lithologically, there is less difference between the 
lower arenaceous and the upper calcareo-argillaceous portion of this 
series than between the latter and the clear blue crystalline beds of 
the 'lower limestone' group, as seen in the neighbourhood. I 
think I can by fossils strengthen this relationship. In some of the 
lower beds of the earthy nodular limestone above mentioned I 
have found delicate carbonaceous impressions of land plants. Would 
not this separate these beds more distinctly from the essentially 
marine deposits of the mountain limestone, which, as seen in this 
vicinity, chiefly abound in the remains of corallines, crinoids, and 
palliobranchiate molluscs, uniting them at the same time to the 
essentially littoral or shallow water-beds, of purely mechanical ori- 
gin, upon which they rest? I cannot undertake to say what spe- 
cial Fauna the fossils I have found most resemble. I have used them 
merely as marks ; physical impressions would, for the use I have 
made of these, answer as well as physiological impressions, or as or- 
ganic remains. In the same bed with the plants I got a Byssoarca^ 
M^Coy {B, lanceolata)\ also, an orbicula, very flat, with broad, 
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deeplj-markedt slightly eocentric rings, and a faint impreflnon of 
what I take to be a fish scale; in an associated, hard, compact bed, 
a pecten, a modiola (7), and a small orthoceras. 

The opinion that these calcareous beds were superior to all the 
arenaceous beds in the cutting, and their apparent dip under the 
red sandstones to the north of them, must have been the reasons for 
putting a fault between, with a downthrow to the south. I hold 
to the same order of superposition, and dispense with the fault: 
there may be a slight one, but I had rather not assert it; the con- 
glomerate and greenstone at the base of the section, only 700 feet 
south of where the fault would be, are at the same level as the other 
conglomerate and greenstone of the district; there is, moreover, 
ample room for the beds to come up again between the point of their 
disappearance and the next rocL This view is confirmed by the 
fact of this rock being a flat anticlinal of red and yellowish sand* 
stone, which may be the highest sandstone beds of the section to 
the south, — ^thus requiring space for only about 50 feet thick of cal- 
careous beds. The bed of limestone and of marl, on the extreme 
north of the stratified portion of the railway section, I consider an 
outlier of the beds on the south: it is too insignificant to be noticed 
on the map. All these strata seem to have been deposited in a 
trough or basin, against the sides of greenstone, probably on a bot- 
tom of contorted Silurians. At the edges we have the coarse are- 
naceous rocks; in the centre, the cajcareo-argillaceous ; or, more 
likely still, these finer beds once overlapped all the lower ones; It 
is easy to imagine how, in the many elevations, depressions, and 
other vicissitudes they have gone through, they may have been 
crushed and shifted into their present position. (See Sect. 2, p. 276.) 

To the north of Newbridge demesne, on the road side, there is a 
quarry of flaggy, earthy limestone, with some hard cherty beds: they 
dip at about 15° to N. 16° W. : they are only 1 100 feet distant from 
the conglomerate in the demesne, and have altogether the same re- 
lation to it, as the upper beds in the railway cutting bear to the 
conglomerate south of them. Lithologically, they are very similar to 
these upper beds, and I think they are identified by their fossil 
contents. In some of the earthy layers I found plant impressions, 
quite the same as I got before on the railway. If these plant-bear- 
ing beds are to be classed with either the rocks above or below 
them, I would be in favour of the latter: there is no unconfor- 
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inability, no. sudden change of texture, . or eyen of colour: on the 
contrary, everything is gradual, and the conditions of formation 
of even the extremes need not have been veiy dissimilar; no extra- 
ordinary circumstances are necessary to account for the red con- 
glomerate, — as coarse a one might be formed in a small lake; and 
the upper calcareous beds have many indications of the proximity 
of land. 

In. the overlying mountain limestone we have a great extent, 
vertical or horizontal, of a very different type of rack. The tran- 
sition is not discoverable; the few facts we can collect are in fa- 
vour of its being a gradual one. There are but three spots where 
the lower limestone can be well seen: on the southern shore, .im^ 
mediately to the east of the railway, there is a quarry of hard, blue 
limestone, in thick, regular beds, with an occasional parting of dark 
indurated shale; they dip N; 3(f W. at about 15% and as one of the 
greenstone masses is but ten yards north of them, they must have 
got into their present position by sliding down along a fault.- Near 
the shore, on the north, a little to the west of the railway, there is 
a small quarry of strong beds of crinoidal limestone, dipping N. at 
20% On the extreme west, just by the side of the coach-road, there 
are two quarries of clear crystalline limestone, with dark shales, 
dipping N. 10° W. at 25°. There can be little doubt that these 
beds once covered all the rocks we have been describing. The whole 
series seems to indicate a slow, continued subsidence, possibly from 
a state of Silurian land to that of an open ocean ; but such general 
conclusions, from the examination of so limited a district, are of 
little worth. 

However palaeontologists decide upon the fossil contents of 
the beds in the railway cutting, it does not alter their relation 
to the red arenaceous beds on which they rest. Considering 
these last as belonging to the old red or Devonian formation, I have 
separated the upper beds from the lower limestone group, with 
which they have been hitherto placed, and given them a separate co- 
lour, as upper Devonian ; I suppose them to occur in a band round 
the red sandstones, and to be in turn lost under the mountain lime- 
stone. Apart from the unimportant and merely nominal distinction 
of belonging to the upper Devonian or lowermost carboniferous, 
this will establish them as intermediate between the more decided 
types of these two great palsQozoic fonnations. 
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I httve not feared, for tlie inspection of geologists, to draw in 
boldly the boundaries of the groups between the eastern and middle 
portion of the district: this space is very low, and deeply corer^ 
with drift. Hiere are sereral possible, and almost equally probable^ 
plans for the outcrop of the rock beneath. There may be green- 
stone or red sandstone the whole way across; Silurian beds mi^ ap- 
pear, or, less likely, there may be a tongue of lower limestone. 
Farming or other operations may put it in the power of some 
future explorer to settle this question. 

The lower limestone in this part of the country occurs in great 
waves, striking E. and W* Owing to some cause m the latest de- 
nudation of the drift, the accumulation has been more on ifaesoutb- 
em slope of these ridges ; hence quarries are opened on the northern, 
and, consequently, the registered dips are northerly. 

The geological description of the island ofLambay ought not 
to be separated from that of Portraine. The same rocks occnr in 
each, and each would probably assist much in the study of the 
other. Although only three miles from shore, the difficulty of get- 
ting there is such that I did not even make the attempt* 



On the outline Map I have made of the district, I have only 
marked the carriage-roads, water-courses, and principal demesne 
boundaries. Wherever rock is seen in sdu, there are parallel strokes 
in the direction of the strike for the sedimentary rocks, and a small 
cross for the igneous. The sections are not strictly plotted in any 
single line, but are compiled so as to represent all the phenomena 
of the district; they are on a much larger scale than the Map. 
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Jonfi 6tli, 1853.— "Notes on the Geology of Egjpt;" by Lord Talbot db Maia- 

HIDB. 

It is singular how little has been done to investigate the geology of 
Egypt, with the exception of a few mining adventurers, who have 
been employed by the Pachas in seeking for gold and silver, emeralds, 
and other precious substances. We are almost dependent on the 
information contained in the valuable paper of Lieutenant Newbold, 
read to the London Geological Society on the 29 th June, 1842. 

It would appear that but few distinct geological formations are 
represented within its area. The anticlinal axis between the Nile 
and the Bed Sea is chiefly composed of granite, porphyry, and trap 
rocks, cut through by veins, dykes, and overlaid, in the latitude of 
Kosseir and Thebes, by the beautiful breccia verde. 

Whether the section is taken from S.to N. or from E. to W. is 
nearly the same thing. Next to the crystalline and metamorphio 
rocks comes a gray sandstone, which, as it is good freestone, was quar- 
ried to a great extent at Gebel Silsili by the ancient Egyptians, and 
is one of the stones most used in the ancient buildings throughout the 
country. The statues of the Memnon are fortbed of it. It extends 
for a great distance to the south of the first cataract, and I believe is 
found at several intervals along the upper course of the Nile, where 
the granite and other volcanic rocks do not emerge to the surface.* 

Next to the sandstone is a very deep bed of marine limestone. 
This extends about four degrees of latitude from the vicinity of 
Esneh to Cairo. It may be divided into two well-marked divisions. 

* The most remarkable locality, Gebel Silailif is thas described in a Joomal 
which I kept daring my travels in Egypt in the year 1889: — 

** The quarries of Gebel Silsili appear to be very re^arly and eoononucally 
worked. The use of the chisel is very evident, and in many places the marks of 
wedges are visible. The stone appears to vary much in hardness and colour. It is 
horizontally bedded in thick strata, contains freqoent nodules of iron, and occasionally 
veins of this ore, small seams of calcareous matter, but no organic remains. From 
the broken appearance of the surface in many places, the large masses scattered 
aboat the small ravines extending towards the Nile, and numerous pebbles of quartz 
and other crystalline rocks, it is evident that currents, or diluvial action, have atone 
time taken place far above the level of the NUe. I found a small bit of petrified 
wood on the hills, and also a petrified bone on the shore near the river. Hajar 
Silsili is an isolated rock, nearly undermined, and strongly resembling the Tore 
of Dartmoor." 
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The lower one resembles an indurated chalk, is of a dazzling white 
colour, and is full of chertj nodules, and a few shells of a large 
size, — ^hippurites, echinites, nautili, &c. The upper diyision seems 
to be almost a select mass of nummulites: it is of a cream colour, 
and very often and easily affected by the atmosphere. The great 
Sphynx and a large proportion of the materials of the great Pyra- 
mids are composed of this rock. The harder stratum forms the 
rocky cliffs of Babel Melouk, at Thebes, and the quarries of Tours, 
near Cairo, in the east bank, which, from the cartouches caired on 
the near surface, appear to have been worked from the remotest anti- 
quity, are of the same stone. It is a very good material for carving 
gigantic figures, and resists better than the sandstone the caustic 
effects of the magnesia in the sand of the desert. The figure of 
Barneses IL, now half-buried at Mitrahenny, the ancient Memphis, 
is of this material.* The Egyptian jasper, a very beautiful stone for 
the lapidary, is found in small nodules imbedded in the limestone 
on the banks of the Nile, near the island of PhilsB. Numerous 
pebbles of this jasper are found, and the poor labourers traffic 
largely in them with European travellers. 

Above the limestone there is another sandstone, which extends 
for a considerable distance on the road from Cairo to Suez, and is 
chiefiy remarkable for containing numerous stems of silicified treesi 
so much so as to give the appearance of a petrified forest. 

In the immediate vicinity of Cairo, Gebel Ahmar, in this for- 
mation, gives quite the appearance of a small volcano. The form 
of the ground would support this hypothesis, and the blood-red co- 
lour and porous character of the atone would deceive many a su- 
perficial observer, and make him suppose that he saw some of the 
porous kinds of Yesuvian lava. There are fossils found in this stra- 
tum, but I have not seen any catalogue of them.f 

* The rockB in which the tombs of the Sings at Thebes are excavated are cob- 
posed of limestone of a very compact character — sometimes breeeia, sometimes in* 
tarrtratified with shale, and containing nodules of flint in nearly horizontal strata. 
They are generally globular, and I conld not find any trace of any organic sabstsaoe 
in the interior. The limestone, however, contains some bivalye shells, and the rock 
appears quite dififerent in mineralogical character from that of Lower Egypt ss fitf 
as Beni Hassan. A considerable part of the road is strewn with flints, as on our oim 
downs. 

f Rode to the Bed Mountain. — The nucleus consists of sandstone, which vsri^ 
both in hardness and fineness of grain from a pale white to a brick-red ooloor. 1' 
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The most interesting question connected with the geology of 
Egypt is the age of the great fossiliferous limestone stratum. I 
believe there is no donbt that it is of the same age as an immense 
tract extending through Northern Europe to Asia Minor, and from 
thence to Persia and India. Great difference of opinion has prevailed 
as to this formation. Ck>ntinental geologists have generally considered 
it to belong to the cretaceous system. (See Boue Geologue Yoy- 
ageur.) It appears, however, to me that Sir E. Murchison, in his 
elaborate paper on the structure of the Alps, has set the matter at 
rest, and proved, both stratigraphically and by a discussion of its 
fossils, that it belongs to the eocene or oldest tertiary series. I 
produce a few fossils foimd by myself on the spot — some belonging 
to the upper part of the bed, and others from the lower stratum 
near jThebes. I also produce some specimens of the secondary 
rocks. The granites, basalts, porphyries, &c., are too well known 
to naturalists to require illustration. 



" Geological and Statistical Notes on Irish Mines ;" by the Bev. SakuxlHaitobton, 

Professor of Geology in Trinity College. 

No. L — BALLTSnTBTAOH SuifHUB ABD GoflnB MuTK. 

The Ballymurtagh sulphur and copper mine is the most westerly of 
a group of mines, worked on a series of parallel lodes or veins, at 
both sides of the Ovoca, in the county of Wicklow. The average 
strike of these lodes is north of east and south of west; in Bally- 
murtagh itself it is E. N. £. (true bearings), with an underlay south, 
varying from 50^ to 70^. A line of fault appears to separate the 
mines on the west of the Ovoca from those on the east; the direc- 
tion of the heave being left-handed, throwing the mines on the west 
bank of the Ovoca to the south. 

The rock of the country is lower Silurian slate, which is gene- 
is sometinies very fine, and at other times assumes the character of a dSdded oonglo- 
merate, with flints and chalcedonies imbedded in it This last quality is the rarest, 
and generally assumes an irregular appearance of yeins. They are slightly inclined 
from the horizontal line, and appear to me the surest indication of the stratification. 
There is no appearance of fossils. It has been quarried to an immense extent, and is 
so stilL This mountain is nearly insulated, and the tertiaiy limestone of G. Mokat- 
tem is to be traced in close contact on its flanks. 
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rally, in the neighbourhood of the mines, of a dark colour, from 
the presence of hornblende, and frequently assumes the green, colour 
and greasy feel of talcose slate. The Bell Rock, to the south of the 
mine, is a gray quartz rock, almost infusible, but containing small 
particles of a dark mineral, which fuse when exposed to a consi- 
derable heat. This rock is bedded conformably with the slate, and 
appears to have undergone considerable metamorphic action, al- 
though it is difficult to imagine that it was ever fluxed. 

Quartz spar, as might be expected, is of common occurrence in 
the mine, particularly in the lode called the '' Spar Vein." ( Vide 
section, p. 282.) 

I have found also in the lower levels of the copper lode, carbo- 
nate of lime, containing a considerable quantity of magnesia. This 
occurs* in the green greasy slate. 

The mines of this district, reckoned from west to east, are, — 
Ballymurtagh and Ballygahan, on the west of the Ovoca; and Ti- 
groney, Cronebane, and Connorree, on the east. Indications of py- 
rites exist at each extremity of this mineral district, but not in 
sufficient quantity to pay for working. 

The minerals raised at Ballymurtagh are iron and copper py- 
rites, which are mixed together in very variable proportions; the 
quantity of copper pyrites generally increasing as the mine is worked 
in depth.* The pyrites does not appear to occur in a regular lode or 
vein with definite walls, but to be diffused through the slate which 
forms the country in beds, which are stratified conformably with the 
slate itself; it does not occur pure, but intimately ndxed with the 
slate ; the iron pyrites occurs in greatest abundance near the surface 
of the lode or bed, which becomes richer in copper pyrites as the 
mine increases in depth. 

There are at present five lodes or beds worked on the Bally- 
murtagh mine, parallel to each other, and conformable to the bed- 
ding of the hornblende slate and quartz rock of the district. 

These lodes, reckoned from the southern extremity of the town- 
land, are — • 

Ist. The South, or Copper Lode. 

2nd. The Pyrites Lode. 

* Stdphoret of zinc or blende is also occasionally found to occur in large 
masses, combined in a remarkable manner with sulphurets of lead and iron.-^ Vide 
Dr. Apjohn's description, Joumali voL v., p. 134. 
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3rd. The Pond Lode. 

4th. The North Mine, South Lode. 

5th. The North Mine, North Lode. 

The first two of these constitute the old mine; the latter are 
recently discovered lodes, which were not worked until the mine 
became the property of the Wicklow Copper-Mine Company. . 

The second, or pyrites lode, joins the first, or copper lode, at about 
the 56 fathom level, below which there is only one lode, which is 
worked to a depth of 160 fathoms, the lower part being particularly 
rich in copper. 

The north lode (No. 5) is principally worked for iron pyrites, 
but occasionally considerable quantities of copper pyrites are found 
in it; recently a quantity of native copper, 28 lbs. in weight, was 
found in this mine. 

The back of this lode is characterized by a remarkable bed of * 
brown haematite, which lies upon the bed of iron pyrites. 

A careful analysis of an average specimen of this haematite, made 

by the Bev. Joseph A. Gralbraith, gave — 

Peroxide of iron, 74*37 

Clay and SiUca, 11-00 

Water, 14-12 

Volatile Matter, 0*41 

Loss, 0-10 

100-00 
The metallic iron in this ore amounts to 52 per oent ; and as it 
is free from phosphoric acid and sulphur, it is a valuable ore. At 
the present price of, and demand for iron, this ore would be worth 
from fifteen to seventeen shillings per ton in South Wales. 

No. I. The copper, or south lode, has been worked extensively 
from near the surface over an extent of about 200 fathoms long, 
and down to the 110 fathom level, about 150 fathoms deep. 

No. 2. The north pyrites lode is opened to 60 fathoms deep, and 
extended about 70 fathoms. 

No. 3. The south lode, north mine, is opened to 30 fathoms deep, 
and extended 40 fathoms. 

No. 4. The pond lode is opened 110 fathoms deep, and extended 
as luxder: — 

At Hargaiet's level, 60 fiithoms. 

At 18 fathom level from north cross-cut, .... 40 „ 

At 56 fathom level from north cross-cut, .... 8 „ 

Vol. V. Part 3. 2 C 



Aboat twelve months ago «11 these lodes were proved in depUi 
by the drivuig of Margaret's lerel, which ia represented in the an- 
nexed section ; and still more recently the pond lode bos been proved 




by cross-cuts from the soath mine, at the 18 and 56 fathom levels. 
This lode has been found, like all the other lodes in BallymarUgh, 
to become itcher in copper in depth. In driving Margaret's level, 
a spar vein, 70 feet thick, was cut to tbe south of the north pyrites 
lode. This spar was composed of sugary quartz, presenting the 
vnghy appearance which is considered by working miners so valu- 
able as an indication of a mineral lode underneath. The iron py- 
rites generally occors in all the lodes near the surface, to the depth 
of abont 50 fathoms, varying in width from 4 to 36 feet, and in 
hardness and quality in proportion as the ore ia mixed with ribs 
of copper pyrites, or the slate or killaa of the country, tt contains 
from 35 to 40 per cent, of sulphur, capable of being used for the 
manuiactore of sulphuric acid : it was proposed as a substitate for 
brimstone in 1839, in consequence of the high price of that ar- 
ticle, occauoned by the greediness of the Neapolitan Government 
who had a practical monopoly of the sulphor trade by tbe poeses- 
rion of the Sicilian sulphor beds. 
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'The first cargo of pyntes, as a sabstitate for Sicilian solpbur, 
was sent by the Wicklow Copper-Mine Company on the 28th De- 
cember, 18399 to Messrs. Newton, Keats, and Co., of Liverpool, the 
price received for this cargo being 37s, per ton of 21 cwt, free on 
board, the reported produce being 40 per cent of sulphur, and 1| 
per cent, of copper. The experiment thus tried proved eminently 
successfiil, as is shown by the third and fourth columns of the 
Table, p. 284. 

To understand this Table, it should be observed that the ore 
raised in Ballymurtagh is divided for sale into three classes: 

1. Pyrites or Sulphur Ore. 

2. Coppery Pyrites. 

3. Copper Ore. 

1. The sulphur ore contains, on the average, 35 per cent, of 
sulphur, capable of being extracted. 

2. The sulphur copper ores are divided into two classes, the 
poorer containing about l} per cent, copper, and the richer about 
3 to 4 ; both these classes contain 35 per cent, of sulphur, and ore 
sold to the add manufacturers, who allow a price for the copper, 
and send the ore, after being roasted for sulphur, to the Swansea 
ticketings. 

3. The copper ores contain from 3 to 10 per cent of copper, and 
are sent direct to Swansea from the mine. 

The third and fourth columns contain the total quantities of 
sulphur ore raised and sold by the Ballymurtagh mine from 1840 
to 1852. In 1840 the price at which pyrites could be delivered in 
England was about SOs, to 358, per ton; the corresponding price of 
brimstone being £12 per ton. Previous to the monopoly in sul- 
phur, the price, taking the average for fifteen years, was £7 per 
ton. The present price of pyrites is from 20«. to 21^. per ton, 
and of brimstone about £6. The capability of the Wicklow mines 
for producing pyrites is very great, the shipments while the de- 
mand lasted in 1841 having been nearly 100,000 tons, producing 
40,000 tons of sulphur. 

. The pyrites vein, or " sulphur course,*' is what miners call the 
parent vein or matrix of the lode; it continues, mixed with the cop- 
per pyrites, down to the very bottom of the mine, where the copper 

sometimes reaches 10 per cent of the ore, and in the shallow work- 
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ingf copper is never totally Absent, being generally j- per cent, even 
of the pure pyrites lode. 

The water issuing from the pyrites workings is strongly impr^- 
nated with copper, and on being passed oyer plates of iron yields a 
precipitate containing from 10 to 30 per cent, of copper. 

Ah Account of Ores raised at BaUymurtagh Mine in the following 

Yeara:^-^ 



T«r ending 
Mttch 


Ooppcr 0n« 


FyHtM. 


Fyritet. 


Total 
each 7«r. 




TODf. 


TOBl. 


Tom. 




1884 


2821 






2821 


1885 


5094 






5094 


1886 


4569 






4569 


1887 


5666 


f f 




5666 


1888 


6457 


fl 




6457 


1889 


4980 


Vf 




4980 


1840 


6706 




500 


7206 


1841 


8800 




16423 


19728 


1842 


4779 




14798 


19572 


1848 


4540 




11796 


16835 


1844 


5180 


_ 


8363 


13543 


1845 


5056 




15196 


20252 


1846 


4738 


1500 


11458 


17691 


1847 


8660 


8000 


12170 


18880 


1848 


8054 


8707 


12014 


18775 


1849 


8613 


4000 


9800 


16913 


1850 


8757 


4000 


10497 


18254 


1851 


2082 


4000 


19802 


25834 


1852 


2288 


4058 


24472 


80768 


Tons, 


82285 


24265 


166778 


278278 


Add raiflings 


-« 








half year end- 
ing Septem- 


> 1150 


2000 


12700 


15850 


ber, 1852, 










Tons, 


88885 


26265 


179478 


* 

289128 



The qoantity of copper ore raised in the twelve years ending 
8 let December, 1858, was about 25,000 tons. 



As no records or maps exist of the former working of this mine, 
the early history of it is inyolved in difficulty,— as all the knowledge 
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now possessed of the workings previous to 1822 is founded on the 
verbal statements of old persons, and such data as have been ob- 
tained from time to time from the Messrs. Camac and Kjan's ac- 
counts. 

The Balljmurtagh mine, about eighty-five years ago, was 
worked by Mr. Whaley, who is said to have made a large fortune 
from the copper ore raised on the south lode, at depths hardly ex- 
ceeding 40 fathoms. These old workings, which have been since 
partially explored, show evident traces of rich branches of ore 
having been taken away, and subsequently by the application of 
tutwork and better means of bringing the ore to grass, large quan- 
tities of copper ore, of about 7\ produce, were obtained from these 
old places. * Mr. Whaley, besides the advantage of shallow depth, 
had labour of the cheapest kind, and very high market prices for 
his ores. 

In the year 1780 the workings were resumed by the Hibernian 
Mine Company, being then about 45 fathoms deep, and drained by 
an expensive and uncertain system of hand pumps. This Company 
expended a large capital in more fully opening the lodes, operated 
largely on the copper as well as the sulphur lodes, when the latter 
contained a portion of copper, and after erecting calcining and 
smelting works, making vitriol and precipitate copper, were finally 
obliged to abandon the concern, after sustaining a large pecuniary 
loss, about the year 1800. 

The mine then lay idle, or nearly so, until 1822, when it was 
undertaken by a few private individuals, who subsequently formed 
the Wicklow Copper-Mine Company. During the next ten years 
the results were uncertain and unsatisfactory, much difficulty aris- 
ing from the ruinous state in which the mine was left by the Hi- 
bernian Mine Company, the continuance of inefficient pumping and 
drawing machinery, or rather the nearly total want of them. These 
and other causes retarded the efficient prosecution of the works 
imtil the year 1832, since which period the mine has been very 
successful. 

I cannot conclude this short account of Ballymurtagh mine 
without expressing my obligations to Mr. Edward Barnes, Mining 
Agent of the Wicklow Copper Mine Company, to whom I am in- 
debted for the information relating to the present state and former 
working of the mine. 
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